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THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

SUCCESSFUL CLARK PRIZE ORATION. 

ON a bright May morning, three hundred years ago, a 
magnificent spectacle in the harbor of Lisbon attracted 
the gaze of Christendom. The Invincible Armada was 
about to loose from its moorings and begin a voyage of con- 
quest that would turn the course of history into new chan- 
nels and revolutionize the world. The red cross of the cru- 
sade gleamed from the sails of a hundred and thirty ships, 
whose size and strength astonished the nations. Two 
thousand cannon of brass and iron, the finest product of 
Spanish arsenals, were to make these vessels besoms of 
destruction. Thirty thousand seamen and soldiers, anima- 
ted by the fiercest religious enthusiasm, were embarking on 
a holy mission. 

What was the object of this mighty expedition ? That 
fair land, coveted by the nations since the days when the 
legions of Caesar claimed her, — England, — ** whose rocky 
shore beats back the envious rage of Neptune** and all 
other tyrannies, was the prize which Roman Catholic des- 
potism longed to grasp. 

In 1588 England was the only Protestant power in the 
world. In the preceding thirty years, the re-action against 
the Reformation had been rapid and decisive. Despairing 
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Protestantism looked to England in this fearful hour. 
Rome's pontiff, Sextus V, had been striving to remove the 
only barrier to complete papal sway. Through Mary, Queen 
of Scots, through Jesuit missionaries and now, at last, through 
Philip II, the Catholic bigot of Spain, he had been endeav- 
oring to bring the island kingdom under his control. 

And what incentives Philip had for this mission of con- 
quest ! If he could bring England under popish rule, the 
faithful, through all succeeding ages, would adore him 
scarcely less than Hildebrand and St. Peter. A conquest 
of England would be a long stride towards annexing to the 
Spanish domain all the goodly places of the earth, and of 
establishing a globe-encircling empire. Mary Stuart had 
been beheaded, and, therefore, upon Philip's arrival in Eng- 
land, English Catholics would certainly flock to his standard 
and English Protestants would fall an easy prey to Philip II, 
Universal Emperor. 

Such was the plot. What would be the outcome ? Pope 
and king anxiously awaited the result. Castilian chivalry, 
which had given its noblest youth to the crusade, besought 
heaven for favoring winds. The brave Netherlands, strug- 
gling for civil and religious liberty, besought heaven for 
destruction to Spanish power. The exiled Huguenots, 
recalling vividly the horrors of St. Bartholomew's day, 
looked eagerly on. The most unconcerned spectator of this 
great drama was the Queen of England, who hopped and 
skipped and wrangled over her money-bags as if the Spanish 
fleet were a dream. 

But what of the English people ? A new life had stirred 
within them. The Renaissance had made the Englishman 
realize that he was only a little lower than the angels. A 
period of grand self-assertion and development had begun. 
Was this glad, awakened, reformed England to be plunged 
back into the degradation of the dark ages? Was her 
beloved faith to be renounced for the vicious dogmas of 
Romanism ? 

The Armada was slowly but surely approaching. On the 
afternoon of July 30th the lookout men on the cliffs of 
Devon, straining eager eyes into the distance, saw within 
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the offing's hazy veils a dim crescent line coming up over 
the rim of the sea, always coming nearer, ever growing 
clearer, until at last the whole immense armament, stretched, 
an awful reality, before them. Then the beacons flashed the 
news through England's shires, that the dreaded foe was at 
hand. 

The foe was at hand and so were the mariners of England. 
Safely sheltered in the harbor of Plymouth, the little fleet 
of forty sail under Lord Howard was ready for action. Sir 
Francis Drake, who had more than once singed King Philip's 
beard, was there with his western privateers; Sir John 
Hawkins, the famous buccaneer, was there with his strong, 
swift sailing vessels, built after new and original models. 
Above all there were the English seamen, ill paid and half 
starved, but loving their country, and hating the Spaniard 
with all the intensity of their stout, warm hearts. 

During the following week of conflict in the channel, the 
Spaniard learned with bitter dismay that his ponderous gal- 
leons were no match for the light, easily managed English ves- 
sels, nor were the sluggish forces of southern luxuriousness 
able to cope with the rapid, persistent work of northern 
energy. Above the roar and din of battle the finely-hearing 
ear could distinguish the clashing of world-important prin- 
ciples. Here was the struggle between Romish absolutism 
and modern liberty, between the servile life of the past 
and the fresh, progressive spirit of the Renaissance, between 
ecclesiastical corriiption and free religion. 

The winds of heaven came to aid the cause of freedom. 
The Spanish ships dipping so heavily to leeward, their guns 
were directed harmlessly above the English vessels, while 
their own huge hulks were exposed to the English fire. 

" And where," thought the Spanish admiral, " are the 
English Catholics, and when are thtir forces to join mine?" 
He could not know that, to them, country was more than 
creed, that 

** Papists met with English laughter, 

The Popish bans and messages malign, 

And Papist halls; from rush to rafter, 

Echoed with Queen's men first and Pope's men after." 
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Protestant and Catholic nobles and squires came hurrying 
forth in every available fishing smack and pinnace, bringing 
such inspiration to the half-starved English crews that every 
common seaman became an individual hero. What mat- 
tered it to the sailors if their drink was sour and their bread 
musty or even if the miserable supply should fail ? A united 
England was depending upon them for aid and " come the 
three comers of the world in arms " they would defend her. 

But now a crisis was approaching. Lord Howard could 
not suffer the enemy to lie idly at anchor in Calais harbor. 
Provisions and ammunition were fast failing. Act he must 
and act quickly. The Spanish fleet must be dispersed, for 
a southern wind might any hour drive it across the narrow 
strait. About midnight on August seventh the Spanish 
watchmen saw floating down upon them with the tide eight 
dark, mysterious objects. Suddenly they shot up into pyr- 
amids of flame. " The fire of Antwerp ! The fire of Antwerp ! " 
rang through the Spanish fleet, telling that the fire-ships 
were approaching. In a moment all was panic and conster- 
nation on the Armada. " Cut your cables and fly for the 
open sea " was the signal from the commander's ship. The 
galleons fled, the ever baffling wind driving them along the 
Flemish coast. Morning light showed the English their 
opportunity and nobly did they seize it. They attacked the 
Spaniards with a ferocity against which stout timbers and 
naval skill could not stand. The holds, where the troops 
were packed, became slaughter-pens. Blood flowed from their 
scuppers. One by one their guns were silenced, and, driven 
like shuddering herds of hunted kine, the Pope's anointed 
band fled for the terrible, unknown northern seas. 

And now, a force mightier than English patriotism took 
up the work of destruction. Starvation and thirst made 
havoc among the Spanish crews. Storms smote the fleet 
with a fury against which stout timbers and naval skill could 
avail nothing. The crews that cleared the coast of Scotland 
and hoped to find succor among their co-religionists in 
Ireland reached that island only to perish on the rocks or 
be murdered for plunder. Toward the last of September 
there came straggling back to an angry king and a mourning 
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nation, a miserable remnant of that which could now, only 
in terrible irony, be called the Invincible Armada. 

"The kings of the earth set themselves and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord and against His 
anointed, but He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, 
the Lord shall have them in derision." 

Oh ! what rapturous outbursts of thanksgiving surged 
throughout England when she found that the awful danger 
was past, that the power was stricken down which had 

" Presumed to lay its hand upon the ark, 
Of her magnificent and awful cause. " 

This collision with Spain developed in England a deep 
Protestant enthusiasm. The Pope had proved himself to 
be her foe and, henceforth, there was to be no Protestant 
party and no Catholic party but they all were to be English- 
men. No nation was ever so completely welded together. 
The new consciousness of unified national life raised the 
people to the highest pitch of national enthusiasm. This 
joyous transport entered poetry and gave us Shakspere ; it 
entered philosophy and we received the Novum Organum ; 
it entered exploration and colonization and the Virginias 
were the result ; it entered religion and behold " the isles of 
the sea, the uttermost parts of the earth, join in proclaiming 
that the Lord God of Hosts, He is God and there is none 
like Him." Frederick Perkins, '89. 



JUNIOR DISCUSSION. 

resolved, that the present government of FRANCE 
GIVES PROMISE OF STABILITY. 

AFFIRMATIVE, 

THE present year marks the one hundredth anniversary of 
the struggle for liberty in France. From a century 
of strange vicissitudes she comes forth to-day with renewed 
vigor, enriched by the fertility of her soil, the industry, 
skill and thrift of her inhabitants, and with a form of 
government settled, to all appearances, on a firm and dura^ 
Ue basis. 
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Yet recent events and the exaggerated reports of news- 
papers have led the timid to believe that the republic was 
ill-suited to the conditions of France and that it was begin- 
ning to totter. They forget that in spite of enemies abroad 
and traitors at home, the French people repudiated the char- 
ter of the Bourbons, the constitutional monarchy of Louis 
Philippe, the imperialism of Napoleon III, and after a peace- 
ful but brilliant triumph over the allied powers of the Mon- 
archists, declared, on the i6th of March, 1877, that hence- 
forth France should be a republic. 

From foreign or civil war, France has nothing to fear. 
Are there, then, defects inherent in the republic, fatal to 
its perpetuity ? The executive senate and assembly in their 
composition, mode of election and powers correspond very 
nearly to our own ; which we consider a secure balance of 
power. The long term of the president and his power, with 
the consent of the senate, to dissolve the lower house have 
been thought by some to be fraught with danger ; yet many 
of our wisest statesmen are urging the former as a salutary 
reform and the latter is a prerogative of the English king. 
In France, this extreme measure has been resorted to but 
once and the severe rebuke given to Marshal Macmahon 
forever forbids its repetition. The wise provision that ex- 
eludes army officials from civil offices, fixes an impassable 
gulf between civil and military authorities. The clause plac- 
ing the Budget in the hands of the Assembly and Municipal 
Council, secured to the French the privilege that has been 
cited ** The bulwark of English liberty .** 

With all these safeguards what can threaten ? The fiery 
days of Communism have passed, and the social problem 
to-day is the problem of Germany and despotic Russia. 
The ease with which France has secured loans whenever she 
so desired declares the confidence of the world unshaken, 
and is a sufficient answer to the bug fever of bankruptcy. 

T^ner in a recent number of the Forum says : " The dan- 
ger of France lies in the general discontent of the masses 
and their lack of confidence in party leaders ; as exhibited 
in the frequent ministerial revolutions, a strong Monarchial 
party and the phenomenal success of an adventurer like Bou- 
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langer. Death alone can diminish the number of the 
Monarchial party. But no faction of the Royalists nor all 
combined, whatever their prestige or organization, is or ever 
has been worthy of the least consideration as a political force ; 
for the obvious reason that without support of the priest- 
hood they cannot reach and control the people. The expul- 
sion of the Jesuits and secularization of education gave the 
death-blow to Catholicism, and with it imperialism went to 
the wall. 

The general discontent exists in the journalist's imagina- 
tion and the rabble of Paris. To be sure, Boulanger won 
his first victory in a country district, but it was one contain- 
ing a large Royalist majority. These Royalists voted for 
him to strike a blow at the government, because he was 
pledged to Constitutional revision, which all opponents of the 
Republic demand, but none expect nor desire. They resem- 
ble the two great parties of our own country, both pledged 
to Civil Service Reform, which neither desires nor expects 
to enforce. 

His success in Paris was due to judicious advertising and 
that fickle mob, the bane of every city. The brilliant pos- 
ter and campaign song gained for him a short-lived popular- 
ity, but the sham was soon dissolved and to-day the " hero 
on horseback '* is an exile in a foreign land. Men who judge 
France by the mob of Paris and the observation of report- 
ers writing for so much a line, make a mistake. Paris is 
revolutionary ; France is conservative ; Paris is no longer 
France ; France is republican and holds the rabble of Paris 
in supreme contempt. To assume dictatorial power in France 
to-day is well-nigh impossible. With the republic the prin- 
ciple of centralization was abolished and an era of reform 
began. At first, the abuse necessary to so violent a change 
caused a slight reaction, but the people soon awoke to their 
folly and the tide ran the other way. 

The principle of Republicanism, now so deep-seated in 
France, the secularizations and encouragement given to edu- 
cation, which in * 82 reached the enormous sum of one hun- 
dred thousand francs, the rapid progress in the arts and com- 
merce, free press and free speech all combine to insure the 
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perpetuity of the French republic. Party leaders may be 
overthrown, party measures fail, but the foundations of the 
republic are forever established. 

Lincoln A. Groat, '90. 



NEGATIVE. 

In a subject relative to the institutions and governments 
of nations there are three important factors to be considered, 
which will enable us intelligently to determine whether or 
not they give promise of stability. 

The first of these, and perhaps the most important one, 
touches the people who make up the nation, their character- 
istics and their customs. Then we should acquaint ourselves 
thoroughly with their past history and determine whether 
there is in it anything to fear should the old adage be proven 
true and ** history repeat itself.*' And finally, we should 
know the exact state of affairs under the present regime and 
from its outlook draw a prospective of the future. 

To look at France and the French people in this way is 
indeed interesting, for France has never had a parallel among 
European powers. The people of France, as we all know, 
are of nature's peculiar type. There is no people so mercurial 
in temperament, so versatile, so elastic. They possess traits 
so directly opposite, so contradictory. They are ready to 
mourn and to dance at the same instant. They mingle the 
grave and the gay, and exhibit at the same time both a 
blandness and politeness of manner which becomes a model 
for nations, and practice, without concealment, vices that 
would shock mankind. Such are the characteristics of the 
French, and I ask you, gentlemen, if such a people can be 
relied upon ? So changeable, so versatile ; they know not 
their own minds. They are inclined to forget the distinction 
between right and wrong, and they are so at variance among 
themselves that I claim no matter how firm the constitution 
of their Republic, its future must be a matter of uncertainty. 
Then, too, if you will look back during the past century 
you will find a most instructive fact in French history, that 
from the Revolution, in 1789, to the establishment of the 
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present Republic, in 1870, a period of about eighty years, 
there have been no less than twelve formal and more or less 
violent and radical changes in the supreme government. It 
is quite remarkable also, and without any parallel in the 
worid's history, that no ruler of France during this long 
period of years, no king, no emperor, no president, has been 
permitted to remain undisturbed and without encountering 
the waves of revolutionary turbulance, and no king has been 
allowed to close his reign in peace with the single exception 
of Louis XVIII. Can any other nation present a similar 
record ? And can any one fail to see that a nation with such 
a record has sown the seed of future revolution ? 

But however convincing it may be that neither the French 
characteristics nor the past history of the nation would 
insure the stability of the government, there are in the pres- 
ent condition of affairs in France, much stronger indications 
of a most radical change in the Republic. We are all more 
or less conversant with the recent election in Paris, and also 
with its outgrowth in the rise of Boulanger. In the country 
which already had parties of all classes, creeds and princi- 
ples; parties of -ists and -cans of all descriptions, now also 
counts Boulangists. But who are the followers of Boulanger ? 
T^ner in an able article which describes " the great political 
revolution which France must soon undergo," says that 
" the French Republic, as at present constituted, is, after 
nineteen years of existence, pronounced a decided failure, 
and that Boulanger represents the dissatisfaction that is gen- 
eral among the people." How great the dissatisfaction is 
the recent election plainly shows, for by it Boulanger, a most 
unscrupulous man and a dangerous foe to the Republic, 
received a plurality of 82,000 votes in Paris alone. The old 
proverb that " Paris is France " is still true, and thus we see 
that republican Paris has pronounced against the Republic 
and has broken faith with the government which she set up. 

If time allowed we might point out the discredit into which 
the Republic has fallen ; how deeply she is becoming in- 
volved in debt ; how dynastic factions rival and contend 
within her borders, and, in fact, how general and serious the 
dissatisfaction. The stability of the French Republic is 
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threatened, though gentlemen may cry peace. The words 
of an eminent writer clearly affirm this to be true, when, after 
a careful review of the present condition of France, he adds, 
** The government of Paris must soon fall, and that of France, 
alas ! with Paris ; and this brilliant people, capable of any- 
thing but consistency, are drifting on, not one of them knows 
whither." C. O. GRAY, '90. 



A BALLADE OF BOATING. 

THE moon is bright on the river reaches, 
A sickle moon in a hazy sky. 
The wind is low in the boughs of beeches. 
And the cricket's song is a lullaby, 
As we dreamily glide, my love and I, 
Down the sinuous current, softly flowing; 

Around us the languid lilies lie, 
In the tender moonlight glowing. 

The heart of the night too sweet for speech is. 

And we only know that the moments fly; 
A trustful hand in the hand of each is, 

As we dreamily glide, my love and I, 

O'er meads that ripple with waves of rye, 
From dew-lapped kine comes a plaintive lowing; 

The long reeds rustle and bend and sigh, 
In the tender moonlight glowing. 

Love is the tale that a lone note teaches. 

As we dreamily glide, my love and I, 
A lone note dropped from a bower that pleaches 

A nook for trysting where none may spy; 

Love gleams in the beams of the moon on high. 
And ** love " breathe the winds that are blandly blowing. 

And love looks out from her face so nigh. 
In the tender moonlight glowing. 

ENVOY. 

As we dreamily glide, my love and I, 

We've love for pilot, what need of rowing ? 
Better to drift as the tide slips by. 

In the tender moonlight glowing ! 

Clinton Scollard. 
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RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE IROQUOIS. 

SUCCESSFUL FRESHMAN PRIZE ESSAY. 

HISTORY furnishes few instances of a race, driven from 
their land, leaving behind them so few material tokens 
of their occupation, as have the aborigines of America. No 
crumbling castles nor ruined cities, only the rude sepulcher 
or the flint turned up by the farmer's plow, show that here 
the Anglo-Saxon has displaced another race. But, with the 
usurper there remains a legacy far more enduring, the story 
of the character and customs of a vanishing people, which 
inscribed in the white man's annals shall be as permanent as 
civilization itself. To this history a peculiar interest must 
ever attach. The strange life of this people, the obscurity 
that surrounds their institutions, their character exhibiting 
so many noble qualities, and, above all, their melancholy 
fate combine to arouse curiosity and enlist sympathy. 

The Iroqouis, especially, present an inviting field of 
research, not only because our state was their abode, but 
because in them we find the highest highest develop- 
ment, the best models from which to study the Indian. 
They were the " Romans of the West." Victorious, alike, 
over Algonquin and Huron, their military prowess was 
acknowledged from the Mississippi to the Atlantic. Their 
political capacity was shown in the formation of their con- 
federacy, united under which they were enabled not only to 
become masters of a savage empire, but also for more than 
a century, to present an impassable barrier to European 
aggression. Religious devevelopment was in keeping with 
military and political superiority. Their conceptions of 
divinity and their sacred traditions show an originality and 
power of thought in comparison with which those of the 
Algonquin seem flimsy and childlike. 

The religion of a heathen people, emanating from their 
own minds, gives an unfailing index to their national char- 
acter. It is an influence, subtle but potent, by which all 
their institutions, political and social, are modified. Hence 
the religious customs of the Iroquois are possessed of triple 
interest. Attractive in themselves, they give the best idea 
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of the religious nature of the American Indian, and are the 
medium through which we may best study the Iroquois race. 
For a true appreciation of their religious customs some 
knowledge of their faith is indispensable. 

The Iroquois acknowledged one supreme being. This 
grand principle not only elevates their faith above any other 
modern paganism but gives it an element of grandeur not 
found even in the vaunted mythology of classic lands. The 
educated Athenian invested Olympian Jove with less divine 
attributes than did the red man his all-creating Great Spirits 
Indian mythology has its Satan, also the " Evil Minded " 
who is responsible for the many ** ills that flesh is heir to." 
The mind of the Indian, while recognizing the Great Spirit 
as the controlling force of the universe, could not grasp the 
idea of infinite power exercising its will without the inter- 
vention of material agents ; hence, their lesser divinities^ 
Heno, "the thunderer," controlled the clouds and rain; 
Gao, the ** spirit of the winds " was the agency by which 
Manitou moved the elements. The most beautiful of all 
these creations, three sisters, the spirits of the com, of the 
beans and of the squashes, represented his gifts for his peo^ 
pie's sustenance. While these inferior deities are the instru- 
ments by which the great elements of nature are made serv- 
iceable to man, the Indian's imaginative mind has peopled the 
earth with myriad invisible beings. Trees, lakes and rivers, 
every natural object has its guardian spirit, feebly imagined 
existences^ the humble servants of the Great Spirit. This, 
in brief, is the Indian's creed, rude and coupled with super- 
stition, yet grand in cardinal principle and raising him 
above that greatest of barbarisms — idolatry. 

The worship of the Iroquois was in accord at once with the 
grandeur of their tenets and with the simplicity of their 
natures. They had no temples; no priestly order was recog* 
nized. The " keepers of the faith," as they were styled, were 
but common warriors and common women who had the super- 
vision of their ceremonies, but enjoyed no special privileges. 
Through all their ceremonies the predominant feature was 
thanksgiving, although supplication for their continuance 
enters as an essential part. In every respect the " children 
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of the forest '* seem to have approached the meridian ofa 
natural religipn. Their's was a systematic worship, but it 
was a system which nature and not arbitrary rules deter- 
mined. It consisted in the celebration of periodic festivals, 
which were suggested by the changes in the seasons, the 
ripening of the fruits and the gathering of the harvests. 

First in order was the Maple festival, a return of thanks 
to the maple itself for yielding its " sweet waters," and to 
the Great Spirit, the author of all their blessings. In early 
spring, when the sap began to flow, the keepers of the faith 
summoned the people to the appointed places. All their 
festivals were preceded by an attractive ceremony said to be 
of ancient origin but probably borrowed from the Jesuits, in 
which each person, holding in his hand a string of white 
wampum, the pledge of his sincerity, confessed his sins. On 
the festal day all the people of the Six Nations gathered at 
their respective villages, each to take such part in the 
observance as his talents might permit, either in enjoying the 
feast, the dance, or the more vigorous sports, or by exhort- 
ing in council, or invoking the deity in prayer and sacrifice. 
The forenoon passed with out-door games and sports, while 
the matrons were busy preparing a feast as sumptuous as 
Indian art could produce. At mid-day the people assembled 
in council. An opening speech, terse and of an explanatory 
nature, was made by a keeper of the faith. Others followed ; 
the warriors were admonished of their duties to each other 
and to the nation ; the people were exhorted to moral 
uprightness ; to all the Great Spirit was represented as the 
iaspector and judge of their lives. Following the addresses 
came the dance, quite as important a feature of worship in 
the opinion of thfe Iroquois. They believed it of divine oriJ. 
gin, a gift of the Great Spirit for his children's amusement, 
and the feather dance, the most spirited and graceful of 
their thirty-two dances, was set apart as sacred to him. 
After the dance came thanksgiving speeches and the burn- 
ing of tobacco, the usual mode of sacrifice. The feast 
crowned the day'senjoyment. The festival terminated soon 
after noon, in accordance with the superstition that the early 
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day was sacred to the Great Spirit, the afternoon to the 
spirits of the dead. 

When verdant nature proclaimed the seed time, the 
Indian, recognizing in this the divine goodness, celebrated 
the planting festival. Many a prayer was breathed to the 
deity and many an offering made that the season might be 
propitious. Should drought threaten the growing crop, 
special councils were held to pray that Heno might send 
rain. As it was feared that the Great Spirit was angry for 
some wrong committed, conciliatory offerings of tobacco 
were burned, and the ceremony of the usual council per- 
formed. 

The Indian's simple larder was replenished solely by 
what the chase and the earth around him produced ; and in 
the berry he found his most delicious luxury. At its 
appearance juvenile savagery rejoiced, while their elders 
seized upon it as a fit occasion for thanksgiving. This 
observance, essentially similar in method to the maple fe.s. 
tival, was distinguished by the banquet of berries with which 
it closed. 

When the green com had become edible, the Indian's sea- 
son of feasting had truly come. His joy and gratitude for 
the event overflowed in speeches and offerings of thanks- 
giving, singing, dancing and feasting, during a period of 
four days which constituted the great green com festival. 
A special feature of this event was the thanksgiving dance, 
the music of which consisted of songs expressive of grati- 
tude, with speeches of the same character during the inter- 
ludes. Every object in the three kingdoms, upon which 
man depends, was remembered in the voices of gratitude 
poured forth to the guardian genii and to the Great Spirit, 
the giver and controller of all. This beautiful custom was 
on the third day carried beyond the natural and spiritual 
world's political and social events, individual deeds of kind- 
ness and generosity were publicly rehearsed, each person 
closing with a song of his own composition, the whole 
assembly joining in the chorus. At twilight of each day, the 
people assembled for a feast ; but not a morsel was tasted 
until grace had been said. It was a simple rite, consisting 
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of a prolonged exclamation on a high key by one of the 
keepers of the faith who was followed by the multitude in a 
lower tone ; yet sufficient to awaken in the thoughtful mind 
a feeling akin to admiration for the motives that inspired the 
red man's action. Picturesque and impressive must have been 
the scene of the encampment in the early days ; the frequent 
fires gleaming under the great black kettles, smoking with 
their cereal contents, the weird background of the forest, 
and the multitude dimly seen in the twilight ; but more 
impressive, the spectacle of an untaught people offering 
thanks to Him whom they considered the author of their 
blessings. 

The gathering of the harvest closed the agricultural labors 
of the year for the Iroquois, and each returning autumn wit- 
nessed the harvest festival. This ceremonial was instituted 
as a thanksgiving to the corn, beans and squashes, or rather 
to their spiritual representatives, that trio of sisters who 
figure so beautifully in Iroquois mythology. Fervor and 
enthusiasm especially marked its ceremonies, while joy, at 
material plenty, found its best vent in the dance. Not till 
dawn was dispersing night did the Indian reveler seek 
repose. 

The Iroquois year, like that of the Chinese, began in Feb- 
ruary. At this time their religious festivities culminated 
in a New Year's jubilee of seven days' duration, affording 
them, not only an opportunity of returning thanks to the 
Great Spirit for the blessings of the old year and of suppli- 
cating Him for the new, but also giving a season for social 
intercourse and diversion to relieve the monotony of the 
long, dreary winter. Now, the Indian threw off his cloak of 
gloom and seclusion and his true social character was dis- 
played. Every village was gay with life and amusement. 
*' Keepers of the faith " made their rounds, summoning the 
people to the celebration. Bands of mischievous boys 
danced the war-dance from house to house, seeking what 
*hey could beg or steal. On one day, the people, after the 
manner of more enlightened nations, would pay their New 
Year's calls, no house in the village being slighted, and, at 
each, religious rites were performed. Dancing parties vis- 
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ited every fireside, while ambitious villagers would seek the 
popular favor by enormous feasts to which the whole popu- 
lation would be invited. 

But while social gaiety was disporting itself, the Indian 
was also preparing for the most sacred and solemn rite of his 
religion — the sacrifice of the white dog. White was the 
Iroquois symbol of purity and sacred to the Great Spirit ; 
hence, a dog of spotless white was chosen. On the first day 
of the festival he was strangled, care being exercised, for 
his blood could not be shed nor his bones broken. A string 
of white wampum, the pledge of sincerity, around his neck 
and his body decorated with ribbons, he was suspended aloft 
to await the day of sacrifice, while his spirit, as the Iroquois 
believed, still hovered about the stiffened form. This cere- 
mony, bearing so much resemblance to the heathen customs 
of older nations, has, especially, attracted curiosity, but the 
Indian's natural reticence long veiled it in obscurity. For- 
merly supposed to be a sort of sin offering, the true expla- 
nation shows it to be a wholly different idea, beautiful, and 
peculiarly emblematic of their religion. . The white dog is 
simply a messenger, bearing to the Great Spirit the pledge 
of his people's gratitude and continued fidelity. When the 
peculiar esteem, in which the red hunter holds his dog, and 
the latter's faithfulness and devotion, are borne in mind, the 
appropriateness of such a sacrifice becomes strikingly evi- 
dent. 

With this rite culminated that series of ceremonies with 
which the Iroquois year was dotted and by which the Indian 
was wont to bear to the heart of the Great Spirit his grati- 
tude for his humble lot. Peculiarly the child of nature, follow- 
ing nature's guidance in his religion, timing his festivals and 
adapting his worship to her dictates, he saw, in all her 
changes, the hand of an all-ruling overseer. The ceremo- 
nies, which the planting, the ripening and the gathering of 
the harvests called forth, are, in themselves, unique and 
interesting; but the sentiments that actuated them, the 
enthusiasm displayed, and, especially, the spectacle of a 
savage people rising so far above the trammelings of super- 
stition, as to acknowledge one supreme being as their crea- 
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tor and preserver, calls forth higher emotions and fills the 
mind with conjectures concerning the possibilities of such a 
race. 

The religious beliefs of the Iroquois and those of the 
ancients show many points of similarity. The Great and 
Evil Spirits correspond most nearly to the Ormusud and 
Ahriman of the Persians. The journey of the soul after 
death, as represented by the Indian, has man}' parallels to 
that delineated in Homer and Virgil. The " Eskumane," the 
abode of the blessed, where the deserving might taste the 
joys of immortality in a land of perpetual sunshine, recalls 
the Elysium of the Greeks. The dismal region to which the 
shades of the ignoble are doomed, shut out from the joys of 
paradise in the impassable abyss, tormented by the loath- 
some watch-dog, brings to mind Virgil's description of the 
dreary realm of Orcus with Cerebrus barking horribly. But, 
while we may trace many similar points in the superstructure, 
the underlying principle of Iroquois faith was as different from 
those of the Greeks and Latins as was the condition of the 
races. The one had the conception, perhaps incongruous in 
detail, yet clearly defined, of one supreme being ; the others, 
failing to reach this height, peopled Olympus with an ** elab- 
orate polytheism." Turning to the forms of worship the 
same comparison may be made. The one will be found as 
rude as the other is elegant, but as chaste and natural as the 
other is sensuous and degraded. To realize the beauty of 
Indian worship, contrast their berry festival, a feast of grat- 
itude for the first fruits of the earth, with the Floralia of the 
Romans established for a like purpose, and judge which 
approaches nearer the Christian idea of true thanksgiving. 
No lewd, degrading orgies, like those of classic Rome ; no 
sacrifice of human victims to propitiate terrible deities, like 
those of their more civilized Aztec kindred, marked the simple 
expression of Iroquois piety. The rude children of the forest 
had conceived a system purer and more merciful, and which, 
perhaps, approaches nearer divine truth than any man un- 
taught by revelation has ever achieved. 

Their religion bore fruit in their lives. Savages they were, 
with many of the vices of savages, but they were hospitable, 
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generous, brave, patriotic and honorable, possessed of vir- 
tues rare, even in Christian lands. How much is due to 
their faith we cannot say. But, as faith nerved the warrior 
to die, unflinchingly, at the stake, rejoicing in the hope of a 
happy immortality, so must the influence of ceremonies, 
bringing constantly before his eyes the goodness of the 
Great Spirit and man's exalted position as His special care, 
have tended to give dignity to his life, to soften the brute 
and exalt the man within him, and have helped to form 
those virtues, which, even a prejudiced race has acknowl- 
edged. The power of the Six Nations has long since been 
broken and an alien race now occupies the " Long House." 
But we, their supplanters, knowing them from the testimony 
of those who knew them before weakened by civilization's 
contact, may well express shame for the white man's part, 
admiration for the red man's virtue, charity for his vices and 
wonder at the beauty and purity of his worship. 

T. L. Coventry, '91. 



WE WERE TOGETHER. 

WE were together one winter's day, 
Our hearts were joyful, blithe and gay, 
Nor heed paid we the tempest's roar. 
Nor snow that fell on mead and shore; 
Love made December bright as May. 

Fast fled the hours, fleeting away. 
So bright, so fair, they might not stay. 
And soon, ah ! cruel fate, no more 

We were together. 

And now, at times, in fancy's play. 
Back to that winter's day I stray; 
I dream in bliss of days of yore 
And murmur, as I live them o'er, 
* • O, would 'twere now that happy day 

We were together.** 

Paul Pastel. 
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SALUTATORY. 



The new Lit. board, in entering upon its duties, inherits from those that 
have gone before, an enviable reputation among college journals. With this 
inheritance, however, comes a responsibility; we must not take a step backward; 
our course must be onward and upward. Should we allow the LiT.'s fair 
name to be tarnished, surely those by-gone editors, whose labors gave her birth, 
would return to point the finger of shame at us and our failures. Thus urged 
on by memories of past achievements, and inspired by the possibilities of the 
future, the members of the new board take hold of their work with the determi- 
nation to do their very best, whatever that may be. Nor do they feel the mis- 
givings of untried strength, for half their number have already had twelve 
months' experience, and it is hoped that this advantage may be felt during the 
coming year. They do not expect to make any new or startling departures from 
the old regime, but they do hope that the Lit., while under their charge, 
may not disappomt its readers. The reception given the series of articles pub- 
lished during the past year under the heading *' What Shall the Graduate Do ? " 
seems to warrant their continuance; and so similar articles may, from time to 
time, be looked for within our pages. It is sometimes urged against the Lrr. 
that orations, essays, etc., are rather heavy, as steady diet; but in this respect 
we are at the mercy of the College. The Lit. is representative; and if 
essays and orations form the sole product of our college thought, then to essays 
and orations the Lit. is limited. Far be it from us, however, to discourage 
other lines of work; and particularly do we urge upon all those who would woo 
the Muse, to submit their verses to us. We can not promise to publish them, 
but if they are at all worthy, we will be only too happy to do so. Moreover, in 
this writing, and in all work done for the Lit. loyalty for Alma Mater is 
shown in the most practical way possible. We would wish that it were possible 
to offer prizes for such work; but the experience of other boards forbids it; and 
we can only appeal to college spirit, to the love of Hamilton's sons for Hamil- 
ton. Surely this ought to be sufficient. 

That the hearty support of faculty, alumni and students is necessary for the 
LiT.'s success, goes without saying. Cannot thatsupport be mare general than 
it has been in the pastt 

There are some who seem to think that the lot of an editor of the Lit. is 
cast among roses, that the mere fact of his being an editor is sufficient reward 
for his labors; but if they were to change places with those same editors, they 
would find that the roses had many more thorns than petals. But we would 
not strike a complaining note in this our greeting; and our reward is found in 
the consciousness of a good work done, and in the recognition of that work by 
CO nuiny of our college readers. We have no doubt that we shall be called 
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" grumblers; " but we can only hope that our grumbling may be as productive 
of good as that of past boards. 

With our greeting must be mingled a farewell. Three months will have 
passed ere another Lit. appears — three months during which these college 
halls will be silent, and our college friends scattered. A happy vacation to 
each and all ! Auf wieder sehen. 



The Glee and Banjo clubs have won great praise and established a reputation 
by the concerts given this year. Organized less than six months ago, their suc- 
cess, under the direction of Professors Barnes and Lucas, has been marked. 
Their concerts rival in excellence and variety the productions of much older 
clubs. By the departure of '89 only one man is lost, and next year's clubs will 
have had the benefit of a year's experience. There are bright prospects before 
them. They should next year take an extensive trip, bringing themselves more 
prominently into public notice. If the public has any appreciation of college 
music, such concerts as those given by the Hamilton College Glee and Banjo 
Clubs can not fail to draw large houses. Nothing in the power of the students 
could aid the college more than a successful trip by these clubs. 



The Junior class recently had the pleasure and profit of listening to the Hon. 
J. D. Henderson, of the Herkimer County Bar, who delivered before the class, 
in connection with their study of ** Pomeroy," a lecture on Codification. To a 
a class, not yet beyond '* school-book law," a lecture, by a practicing lawyer, 
on a practical subject, is of great value. This brings us to the consideration of the 
lamentable fact that such collateral or supplementary lectures occur very seldom 
here in Hamilton. Some years ago the college had the benefit of listening to 
Ellis H. Roberts explain, in a series of lectures, why he was a protectionist. 
Since that time, private enterprise or fortuitous circumstance has, occasionally, 
secured for us a lecture; but, as a matter of course, it will be some time before 
we can expect as a regular occurrence, these advantages which so many colleges 
have hastened to offer. 

When that time comes, we will read in the catalogue that those of our under- 
graduates who contemplate teaching, will find it possible, once or more during 
their Senior year, to listen to some successful teacher give a practical talk on 
teaching. The embryonic minions of the law will look forward to several lect- 
ures by an active and successful practitioner, on knotty points of law that 
the writers of text books never thought of. The students will expect several 
lectures during each year on practical politics from practical politicians. Politi- 
cal economists will occasionally climb the hill to give us intelligent reasons for 
our views on the tariff. (Well, when the management of the college is left to 
the undergraduates, great things will happen.) 



The unusual and not-to-be-encouraged mode of proceedings at the Hamilton- 
Rochester base ball game on June 5th. was certainly far from commenda- 
ble. The manner of "roasting*' a visiting nine, as was that of Rochester's, 
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should be far below the dignity and unworthy the sense of gentlemanliness of 
every Hamilton College man. True, it is argued that nothing but a spirit of 
retaliation was manifested because of the treatment our nine received while vis- 
iting Rochester. But, such a spirit was entirely uncalled for and certainly dis- 
played rudeness in the extreme. In the first place, the retaliation was made up- 
on men who took no part in the *' scurfing ** at Rochester. The nine there acted 
as gentlemen and deserved to be treated as gentlemen while they were here. 
Then again, the ladies and strangers, who visited the game, could draw but one 
inference from the language and actions they witnessed, and that inference is that 
profanity and rowdyism were the main features of a college man. We do not 
favor impositions, nor do we object to scurfing where scurfing is due, provided 
it be done with propriety, but we do not countenance any action taken by the 
student body similar to the one we witnessed a few days ago. A gentleman is 
a gentleman wherever he is and under whatever circumstances, and it is for us 
to see to it that our actions are such, that we can, at least, command the respect 
of our fellow students. Let no such a spirit manifest itself again, but rather, 
either *'heap coals of fire on the head" of the ones whom we would revenge, 
or else temper our language and actions with a true sense of justice and pro- 
priety. 



Thb completion of the twenty- fourth year of the Hamilton Literary 
Monthly was celebrated with appropriate honors on the evening of June 6th, 
at the Butterfield House in Utica. It was the occasion of the annual supper 
given by the incoming board to the retiring board. After a year's labor with 
the " scissors and the pen *' an occasion like this is appreciated and enjoyed to 
the fullest extent. The prospective Lit. supper very often cheers and stimu- 
lates to a new energy the overworked editor in his journalistic duties. 

The banquet of this year was no less successful than those of previous years. 
The supper/^ u was excellent and the festive editors showed that they were 
no less accustomed to relieving a groaning table than to working at the editorial 
desk. 

At a proper time Mr. Chapin took the chair as president of the supper. His 
remarks were full of valuable thoughts upon college journalism, its relation to 
the college and the students. 

Mr. Collier was afterwards made toastmaster for the evening. He presided 
in his usual easy manner, interlarding the regular toasts Mrith pertinent stories 
and witty remarks. He called upon the following gentlemen to respond to 
toasts : Mr. Chapin on ** The Lit. and the New Board;" Mr. Lee, ** The Old 
Board;" Mr. Hayden, " The * Pink' of Perfection;" Mr. Leland, " The Alum- 
niana, its editor. Dr. North;" Mr. Peck, "The Sex of Immortal Youth;" Mr. 
Whitney *' t«b$cription$; " Mr. Smyth, ''The Shears vs. The Pen;" Mr. 
Hathaway, ** Local Inspirations." All of the gentlemen did justice to the 
occasion in every respect and gave utterance to many good words of advice. 

The banqueters broke up at a late hour and even then reluctantly. Everyone 
pronounced the supper a most enjoyable and profitable occasion and one long 
to be remembered by those who participated. 
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More than fifty years ago, Hon. W. H. Maynard endowed the duur known 
as the Chair of Law, History and Political Economy in Hamiltoo CoUege. 
This endowment was, some years afterward, increased by Hon. James Knox« 
The first incumbent of the chair was Theodore W. Dwight, viho occupied it from 
1846 to 1858. In i860 EUicott Evans became his successor and in 1882 Fran- 
cis M. Burdick succeeded Professor Evans. Professors Dwight, Evans and 
Burdick were all lawyers admitted to practice. 

Since the resignation of Professor Burdick in 1887, the chair has been vacant 
through the inaction of the Board of Trustees of this venerable, bnt unfortunate 
institution. 

It may be well in this connection to call to mind the following facts : 

It is the duty of a trustee to carry out the purposes of a gift in trust. 

The diversion of the income from the Ma3mard-Knox fund is iU^aland each 
one of the trustees of Hamilton College is personally and individually responsi- 
ble therefor. 

In accordance with the above facts it was the duty of the trustees, at least, to 
make some effort to fill the Maynard-Knox chair as soon as possible after the 
occurrence of the vacancy. 

For thirty-six years, from 1846 to 1882, the Senior class was required to 
study, under the instruction of the Maynard professor, Blackstone and Duer. 
Since the introduction of the elective system here, instruction has been, or 
should have been given in accordance with the statements made in the catalogue, 
in Inter-national and Municipal Law. 

A construction has been thus put upon the character of the Maynard- 
Knox Professorship which no action of the faculty or trustees can, at this time, 
change. 

The Maynard-Knox chair has become primarily a Chair of Law, by prescri]>- 
tion, if through no other way, and the students and all those interested in the 
college have a right to demand of the trustees that they do their duty by elect- 
ing to this chair, without further delay, an able, practicing lawyer; one who will 
know how principles are illustrated by practice. In this way the trustees will 
have, for once, shown themselves to be a competent Board. 

We have been assured that some action will be taken, in regard to this mat- 
ter, at the coming Commencement, but our hopes are stronger than our expecta- 
tions. It is certainly to be hoped that for once our Board of Trustees can 
spare enough time from the granting of degrees and quarreling, to carefully 
consider the state of the college and relieve her pressing needs. 



The victory at Albany was overwhelming. Like the flood at Johnstown, we 
swept all before us. We had expected to make a good record, but we had not 
dared to hope for the success that crowned our efforts. Never did Hamilton's 
ball team play with such dash and spirit, her athletes, her Glee and Banjo clubs 
appear to better advantage. As a result of their efforts the 24th of May stands 
forth as a day long to be remembered in the history of the college. 

On Friday morning fifty Hamilton men assembled upon the Ridgefield 
grounds to witness Union-Hamilton ball game. Union was there in full force, 
waving the " garnet '* from one grandstand, while the '* pink " stronghold was 
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directly opposite. The representatives of both nines were enthusiastic, and the 
enthusiasm waxed stronger as the game progressed. Now the " garnet " would 
wave amidst the cheers of Union, and then, as fortune favored her, Hamilton 
would set her colors to the breeze, while her fifty rivaled in cheering Union's 
hundred strong. And so it was throughout the game; first the applause arose 
from Union and then from Hamilton, until the game was finbhed with the 
score 7 to 3 in favor of Hamilton. 

The field sports were held on Pleasure Island, commencing at three o'clock. 
If the ball game had been a victory, Field Day was a '* walk-away." From the 
first, when Lee and Spurlarke won the hundred yards dash, there was no cessa- 
tion of Hamilton's enthusiastic cheers. There were fifteen first prizes offered 
of which Hamilton captured nine, and of the fourteen seconds she also holds 
nine; and, better than all these, we hold the Champion's Cup, which we hope 
has come to stay. But this is not all: six of the *' best college records " 
were broken, four of them by Hamilton men. 

Such was the victory of Hamilton at Field Day. She needs no praise; the 
record itself is eloquent with her glory. The management of the college associa- 
tion cannot be lauded too highly. Especial credit is due to James D. Rogers, 
'89, for the able manner in which he has, during his presidency of the associa- 
tion, advanced the cause of athletics at Hamilton. 

The concert given by the Glee and Banjo clubs was a fit event to crown the 
successes of the day. The clubs were at their best, having thrown off entirely 
that stiffness which was noticeable in their first appearance. It was a small, 
but appreciative audience that greeted them. Every production deserved and 
received a hearty encore. This was the last event on the day's program. 
Everything in which Hamilton participated had been a magnificent succcess. 
As he returned to his room that night well might every son of Hamilton feel 
proud of his Alma Mater; proud that she has r^ained that life and spirit which 
have been so wanting for some years past. 

It was a jolly crowd of fellows, which, at eleven o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, left Albany in their pink bedecked car. And what a reception we 
received as we stepped off the train at Clinton ! At first arose the familiar yell 
from sixty voices which had not yet wasted their strength; then there sounded 
upon our ears the boom of cannon; then there was a general shaking hand 
match, in which every student felt himself a brother to every other one. Soon 
a procession of one hundred and ten students was formed, headed by the Clin- 
ton Drum Corps. Amidst the blowing of fish-horns and whistles, the ringing 
of bells, and the booming of cannon, the line started. Everywhere were deco- 
rations of pink, showing the live interest which the people of the village 
take in the success of Hamilton. The procession marched through all the 
principal streets of the village, making them ring with enthusiastic cheers as 
every decoration was passed. At both Cottage and Houghton Seminaries 
there was a hearty reception, the " fair ones" manifesting scarcely less enthu- 
siasm than the victors themselves. 

A thirty years' resident of the village, and one who has ever taken interest in 
the affairs of students, says, that, in his history, nothing of collie interest has 
occurred which has created so much enthusiasm as Hamilton's Victory at 
Albany. He was right, for this is the first time that the Champion's Cup has 
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found its abode within Hamilton's walls. May this year's success be a precur- 
sor of a long line of victories, that we may maintain the reputation in athletics 
which we have recently gained. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 

—Wet ! 

— Commencement week. 

— Drawing for rooms June 14. 

— Burton and Groat are the new monitors. 

— Prof. Root has returned from his trip to Annapolis. 

— Clinton observed Decoration Day with appropriate exercises. 

— President Darling has received a gift of $15,000 for the College. 

— F. F. Ellinwood, '88. has made a short visit with Prof. Brandt. 

— D. P. Eells, '46, with his wife and son, recently visited College hill. 

— President Darling gave his annual reception to the Seniors May 31. 

— S. C. Brandt, '89, was called 10 Binghamton by the death of a friend. 

— Stubblebine's New York Orchestra has been engaged for Commencement 
week. 

— Fred Davis, '92, recently addressed the Herkimer County Agricultural 
Society. 

— The College raised $So by subscription for the benefit of the Johnstown 
sufferers. 

— The Freshman class supper was held at the Butterfield House, in Utica, 
Monday evening, June 3. 

— Prof. C. A. Borst, '81, of Johns Hopkins University, has returned to Clinton 
for a few weeks' vacation. 

— Geo. C. Lewis, of Lockport, N. Y., is the guest of D. R. Leland, '89, dur- 
ing Commencement week. 

— A number of students enjoyed a tally-ho ride to Trenton Falls, given by 
several of the Clinton young ladies. 

— The Commencement exercises of Houghton Seminary were held at the Sem- 
inary Wednesday morning, June 19. 

— The high honor and honor men were initiated into the mysteries of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Wednesday noon, June 5. 

— Tickets for the Senior reception can be obtained of S. C. Brandt. Price, 
students, four dollars; alumni, three dollars. 

— Commencement invitations of the class of '89 are the work of E. A. Wright, 
Philadelphia. The engraving is very creditable. 

— The commencement exercises of Cottage Seminary were held in the chapel 
of the Stone church Tuesday morning, June 4. 

— Prof. ScoUard, Mr. H. A, Vance and Mr. Robert Barrows were judges at a 
contest in declamation held in Water ville. May 31. 
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— Frederick Perkins, '89, has been called to his home, Lock Haven, Pa. It 
is one of the cities which has suffered greatly from the flood. 

— ^John Allison, '9a, left Wednesday, June 12, foe New York, at which place 
he will meet his parents and accompany them on a voyage to Scotland. 

— Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Harkness made their son a short visit. Rev. Harkness 
has accepted a call to the First Presbyterian Church in Rockford, Illinois. 

— Manager Phillips, of the Hamiltonian Board, was master of ceremonies at 
the recent annual raffle. Moore, '90, and Perine, 'go, were the lucky men. 

— Hon. J. D. Henderson, *68, a prominent lawyer of Herkimer, delivered a 
lecture before the Junior class on the subject "Codification of the Laws of 
New York State." 

— The Madison-Hamilton game was postponed on account of rain. Although 
no date has been set for the game, Madison will undoubtedly take first with Ham- 
ilton a close second. 

— The new editors of the Hamiltoman are Abernathy, 5. #. ; Dewey, !F. T, ; 
Harkness, A. T.; Northrup, 0. A, X.\ Osborne, A. A. #.; B. Sheppard, 
X. y.; Stuart, i^. K. E. 

— Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, of Philadelphia, Penn., one of the founders of the 
McAll Mission in Paris, France, delivered the Baccalaureate sermon before the 
Senior class of Cottage Seminary, Sunday morning, June 2. 

— ^An insolent, budding Sophomore was heard to say to a prospective Junior : 
" Say, Mr. W., how far would you have been if you hadn't stopped ? " Mr. W. 
replied ** Stop plaguing me. When I get to be a Junior 111 show you." 

— A student recently submitted several excuses to the faculty, both truthful 
and otherwise. The truthful excuses were refused, the *' otherwise '* ones were 
granted. The surprised student drolly remarked: " The excuse committee 
seem to think that * truth is stranger than fiction,' " since the untruthful excuses 
were gn&nted. 

List to my tale of woe, of woe 

The seat of a tally-ho. Oho. 

A girl and a fellah. 

And a big sun umbrella. 

But did any one see them, Oh no ! ! Oh fu>t ^ 

—The thirty-fifth Clark Prize Exhibition was held in the Stone Church 
Wednesday evening, June 5. Although an unpleasant evening, the church was 
well filled. The program as rendered was as follows: Music; prayer; music; 
I. Lincoln C. Ackler, Ilion, The Spanish Armada; 2. Schuyler C. Brandt, 
Binghamton, Frederick II. and Frederick III.; Music; 3. Charles W. E. 
Chapin, Clinton, Frederick II. and Frederick III.; 4. George D. Miller, 
Painted Post. The Spanish Armada; Music; 5. Edgar C. Morris. Pulaski, The 
Ethics of Socialism; 6. Frederick Perkins, Lock Haven, Pa., The Spanish 
Armada; Music. The faculty awarded the prize to Frederick Perkins. 
Tho* it's only a rose, 

There's a meaning hid in it. 
And the secret it knows, 
Tho' it's only a rose, 
Can't be told in cold prose. 

Nor expressed in a minute. 
Tho' it's only a rose 

There's a meaning hid in it. 
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— The McKinney Prize Debates have been announced. Question — * * Resolved, 
That LegisUtion is a Cure for Industrial Evils." AJfirrruUive — Clarence U. 
Carruth, Clinton; WilUam M. Collier, Clinton, and David G. Smith, Otisco. 
A^^^o/rz'^— Charles W. E. Chapin, Clinton; Edgar C. Morris, Pulaski, and 
James D. Rogers, West Winfield. The prize speakers are: Juniors — ^Eddy C. 
Covell, Cazenovia; Clarence J. Geer, Seneca Falls; Lincoln A. Groat, Franklin; 
Robert J. Hughes, Remsen; William R. Loomis, Norwich; Edward L. Ste- 
vens, Malone. Sophomores — Robert N. Brockway, New York City; George H. 
Harkness, Potsdam; Thomas E. Hayden, Arietta; Eugene H. Northrup, 
Elbridge; George M. Weaver, Utica. Freshmen — John M. Curran, Potsdam; 
Charles A. Erasure, Sherburne; Horatio Z. Jenkins, WaterviUc; George F. 
Wood, Franklin. 

— The faculty has made the following announcement of prizes and honors : 
H^h Honor— ClBience U. Carruth. WiUiam Miller Collier. E. Coit Morris, 
James D. Rogers, Charles H. Warfield. Honor — Lincoln C. Ackler, Walter 
S. Knowhon, J. Herbert Pardee, W. Sherman Knowlson, S. Dwight Water- 
bury. 0^//»/— Schuyler C. Brandt. M. B. Loughlin, Curtis B. Miller, George 
D. Miller, Frederick Perkins, David G. Smith. By election of the faculty from 
the High Honor group: Valedictorian, Clarence U. Carruth; Salutatorian, 
James D. Rogers. By award of the faculty : Clark Prize Oration, Frederick 
Perkins. Department Honors x In Greek — ^James Denison Rogers, Clarence U. 
Carruth; in Latin — James Denison Rogers. William M. Collier; in Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy — Charles Henry Warfield; in Rhetoric and Literature — 
Frederick Perkins; in French — Charles Henry Warfield, William G. Steele, 
equal; in German — Charles Henry Warfield; in History and Law — David Gar- 
rett Smith; in Philosophy and Ethics — Clwence U. Carruth, Charles Henry 
Warfield. 

— The following is the official score of the ball game played at Albany with 
Union on the morning of the 24th of May: 

HAMILTON. 

K. I B. p. O. A. B. 

Hayden, i b i i 11 o o 

Benton, 1. f i i I o o 

Brim, 3 b o o I 2 o 

Northrup, c i 2620 

Welsh, c. f o o 2 o o 

Perkins, s. s i o o i i 

Geer, p i 1290 

Mills, r. f o I o I o 

Gilbert, 2 b 2 i 4 2 i 



Totals 7 7 27 17 



UNION. 

R. X B. p. O. A. B. 

Mosher, 3 b o i o i o 

McQueen, r. f o i i o o 

Pickford, i b^..-i 1802 

Hunsicker, 1. f.-.i i 2 o i 

Lewis, 2 b o i 2 i o 

Little, s. s o o o o o 

Smith, c. f o 0200 

Rheinhart, c o o 12 i i 

McDonald, p i 1 o 17 i 



Totals 3 6 27 20 5 



Earned runs. Hamilton i; Union i. 2 base hit, Benton. Base on balls, 
Hamilton 4; Union 4. Passed balls, Rheinhart 4; Northrup o. Wild pitches, 
Geer i; McDonald i. Left on bases, Hamilton 7; Union 7. Struck out, by 
Geer 6; by McDonald 12. Time of game i hour 50 min. 

Hamilton o 001 2400 0—7 

Union o o o i o i 10 0—3 

— At the annual Field Day of the Intercollegiate Athletic Association, held 
with Union at Albany, on the 24th of May, six colleges were represented : 
Hamilton, Hobart, Madison, Union, Rochester and Sjrracuse. The following 
is the official record: Lawn Tennis — W. L. Lapham, Hobart, first; S. H, Adams, 
Hamilton, second. One hundred yards dash — D. C. Lee, Hamilton, first; J, L. 
Spurlarke, Hamilton, second; time 10} seconds. Throwing i6-lb hammer — F. 
Mead, Syracuse, first; S. W. Rice, Hamilton, second; distance, 78 feet 8 
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inches. One mile walk — O. R. Whitford, Syracuse, first; J. A. Seavey, Hamil- 
ton, second; time 7 minutes 32 seconds. Pole vault — W. P. Landon, Union, 
first; T. W. Chester, Hamilton, second; distance 9 feet 7 inches. Quarter mile 
run — ^J. L. Spurlarke, Hamilton, first; W. W. Wallace, Hamilton, second; 
time 52) seconds. Putting i6-lb. shot — F. Mead, Syracuse, first; S. W. Rice, 
Hamilton, second; distance 31 feet 9 inches. One hundred and twenty yards 
hurdle race — D. C. Lee, Hamilton, first; C. W. Culver, Union, second; time 
18 seconds. One mile run — T. L. Coventry, Hamilton, first; H. W. Tooke. 
Ssrracuse, second; time 4 minutes 49 seconds. Two hundred and twenty yards 
dash — ^J. L. Spurlarke, Hamilton, first; W. W. Wallace, Hamilton, second; 
time 23 seconds. Running high jump— W. P. Landon, Union, first; H. D. Kit- 
tinger, Hamilton, second; distance 5 feet 2 inches. Two mile bicycle race — H. 
D. Kittinger, Hamilton, first; C. W. Hills, Union, second; time 7 minutes 37 
seconds. Eight hundred and eighty yards dash — T. L. Coventry, Hamilton, 
first; C. W. Douglass, Syracuse, second; time 2 minutes 28 seconds. Two hun- 
dred and twenty vards hurdle race — D. C. Lee, Hamilton, first; C. W. Culver, 
Union, second; tmie 28^ seconds. Running broad jump — F. L. Purdy, Syra- 
cuse, first; W. P. Landon, Union, second; distance 18 feet 4) inches. Tug of 
war — Given to Hamilton by default. 



INTERCOLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— The total income of colleges is $4,000,000. 

— A book of Amherst poetry will soon be issued. 

— Five men have been suspended from Brown for cribbing. 

— Harvard gave its first degree of LL.D. to George Washington. 

— Sixteen colleges held their commencements on Wednesday, June 19. 

— No smoking is to be allowed, henceforth, within the precincts of Columbia. 

— Oberlin has received $55,000 by the will of the late Charles J. Hull, of 
Chicago. 

— Michigan University has mose students than any other American institution 
of learning. 

— ^James Russell Lowell is to fill the new lectureship in poetry at Johns Hop- 
kins next falL 

— Papers are published by 174 of the 389 colleges and universities in the 
United States. 

— A German University has conferred the title of Doctor of Divinity on 
Prince Bismarck. 

— Cornell etiquette requires that no woman recognize a male acquaintance on 
the university grounds. 

— Of the 389 colleges and universities in this country, 271 are supported by 
religioua denominations. 

— A new hall of science has recently been added to the University of Wiscon- 
sin at a cost of $270,000. 

— The Harvard Annex ladies propose putting a four-oared crew on the 
Charles river next season. 

—The photograph of the students at Cornell is the largest group ever Uken, 
containing over 1,100 faces. 
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— Among the students at Princeton College is one serenty-two years old, who 
expects to graduate this year. 

— Fifty thousand dollars of the $150,000 needed to purchase the site of 
ancient Delphi has been raised. 

— The trustees of Princeton have given Dr. McCosh a pension of $2,500, 
whether engaged in his duties or not. 

— The University of Pennsylvania will erect a dormitory at a cost of $125,000, 
which is to be the largest in the United States. 

— During the past year Princeton has had more men appointed to college pro- 
fessorships than any other American institution. 

— ^The largest college in the world is at Cairo, Egypt, and contains three hun- 
dred professors and ten thousand students of Mohammed. 

— Fraternities are now prohibited at Princeton, Oberlin, Monmouth, Carlton, 
Georgetown University, Wheaton, and University of Illinois. 

— Stagg, the Yale Pitcher, has received a letter from Melbourne, Australia, 
asking him to come that to city as a minister and as a base ball expert. 

— In the belief that small colleges do the best work, the Amherst trustees have 
recommended that the number of students be limited to three hundred. 

— In the United States the Episcopalians have 12 colleges; the Congregation- 
alists 26; the Presbyterians 41; the Baptists 46; and the Methodists 52. 

— There are 2,750 languages. We hope none will be discouraged by this 
information. A knowledge of all is not considered necessary to a good educa- 
tion. 

— Methylbenzointhoxyethyltetrahydropyrididinecasboxylate is the chemical 
terminology for cocaiue, and is the longest known composite word in our, or any 
other language, thank goodness. 

— The question of changing the name of the Baptist College at Hamilton, 
N. Y., from Madison University to Colgate University, after James B. Colgate, 
of New York, is being seriously discussed. 

— The first college paper in America was published in 1800 by the Dartmouth 
students and was called the Gazette. In 1802-3 it contained articles by Daniel 
Webster, then a graduate of a year's standing. 

— More college students come from Connecticut in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than from any other state. She sends one to every five hundred and forty- 
nine persons, while Pennsylvania sends one to every nine hundred and eighty- 
one persons. 

— In 1885 Germany spent for the education of her people $10,900,000; Eng- 
land, $36,000,000; France, $15,000,000; Austria, $9,000,000; Russia, $5,000,000. 
The United Slates in that year, spent $100,000,000 for education, or as much, 
practically, as the five nations combined. 

— At Cornell ladies are eligible for election as members of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. On Thursday last Misses E. L. Berry and E. L. Gilbert were 
elected by the faculty from the Junior class. It is an innovation probably not 
contemplated by the parent chapter, from whom Cornell's charter was derived. 
— Mail and Express, 
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EXCHANGES. 

— The Brmnoman should be complimented on its editorials, but there seems 
to be a lack of literary matter. 

— The Dartmouth Lit. has a good article on " The Beginning of College Lit- 
erature." It offers some admirable advice to the undergraduate writer. 

— Considering the fact that The BuchteHte is but two numbers old, it certainly 
deserves much credit. The editorials are numerous and well written. 

— ^The .Sr^^/ contains an interesting article on " America's Samson Unbound." 
It pleads for the education of the negro " in whose hands a million and a half 
of baBots are placed, and of this number over a million are cast by men who 
are unable to read the first letter of the names written on them." The article 
is well written and is worthy of commendation. 

— ** Reminiscences of College Days," b^ Geo. J. Tufts, is the prominent feat- 
ure of the Tuf toman for May. The article gives many life-like pictures of 
coU^e days and the pleasant recollections they bring to an interested and loyal 
alumnus. Many college papers are now publi<:hing series of reminiscences by 
alumni which make very interesting additions to the recorded history of days 
when college newspapers were unheard of. 

— We clip the following from one of our exchanges and would heartily com- 
mend its teachings to Hamilton's alumni : " It is one of the duties, as well as 
one of the pleasures of every college man who cares for his alma mater ^ to sub- 
scribe for, read and even contribute to the columns of the paper or papers pub- 
. li^ed by the students of his college." 

— The Mail and Express justly praises the labors of Rev. C. E. Allison on 
the '* Historical Sketch of Hamilton College," which he recently published. 
The foUowing are its words : *' A labor of love for Alma Mater is that which 
hss just been completed by the Rev. Charles Elmer Allison, (Hamilton, '70,) of 
Yonkers. N. Y. A * Historical Sketch of Hamilton * is the title of the little 
work, which will justify the pride felt bv Hamilton alumni in the college which 
has adhered so closely to classical models and which has inscribed on its alumni 
roll so many brilliant names. It is a history of the origin and the gradual 
development of the college, copiously illustrated by nearly a hundred portraits 
of the college presidents, faculty and distinguished alumni, views of Clinton 
and of the coUege campus and buildings. It is a souvenir of college days and 
college memories which no Hamilton man can afford to be without. It is sold 
at $1 a copy by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, or Kelly & Bostick, 
Utica. N. Y." 



CLIPPINCa 

— Women who now attend church simply to exhibit their spring cloaks are 
sacque-religious. — The Tablet, 

CONSTANCY. 

A fair, sweet lady, o'er the way, 
Looks from her window, day by day. 

And smiles on me. 
Though friends prove false, she changes not; 
For three long years has ne'er forgot 

Her constancy. 

Think you I love that fair, sweet girl; 
Ah no ! I turn, ungrateful churl, 

In deep disgust. 
Her smiles, her constancy, oppress ! 
Wottldst know the cause ? Then list, she is 

A marble bust. — Madisonensit. 
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— When it is one minute after eight o'clock it is past eight. When it is 
thirty minutes after eight it is only half past eight. Here is another discovery to 
make the world pause and feel sad. — UmversUy Quar. 

THE SAMOAN QUESTION. 

Bismarck, 
I will ride the wild Pacific, 
In a manner quite terrific, 

And will make myself the great and only terror of the seas; 
I will mash your silly treaties, 
No matter how your fleet is. 

For I'm the Giascutis that will do just as I please. 

John Bull, 
Ho ! Ho ! You blooming German, 
So you think you will determine, 

The complexion of the action that each one of us must take. 
Go on and do your pleasure, 
In accordance with that measure 

But ere you rake the ocean take a good look at your rake. 

UncU Sam, 
By thunder, Mr. Teuton, 
It seems to me youVe shootin' 

On that island in a manner I would hint was slightly rash. 
And though I've got no navy, 
I can tell you, sir, by gravy, 

I have got what gets a navy — that is to say, the cash. — Ex. 

GOOD ADVICE. 

She sat close by his side while out sailing one day. 

And as they slow drifted along, 
He tossed his arm carelessly close round her waist, 

And asked if she thought it was wrong. 

" If I were a man, I'd ne'er do it," she said, 

** I don't think that such things are nice." 
*• But-, of course," with a blush, she then added, 
** You don't have to take my advice." — The Campus, 



ALUMNIANA. 

7Y yap tiijrpdi ^aXkov6tfi evxXetai rexroti 
ayaXna MetZor, 7 ri fcpoi naidoov Hffvpi; 

— Seth G. Heacock, *8o, has been appointed postmaster at Ilion. 
—Harry A. Grant, '58, of Tarrytown, has gone to Mt. Desert, where he 
will spend the summer with his family. 

— Rev. Arthur C. McMillan, *86, will spend his summer vacation in 
Europe. On his return he will preach in Dakota. 

— Thomas H. Lee, '83, is now a member of the law partnership of Powers 
& Lee, with his office at 45 William street. New York dtjr. 

—Mrs. Sarah J. Rewey, mother of E. M. Rewey. '73, of the New York 
5m», died June 5, at Flushing, Long Island, aged 65 years. 

— WiLUAM H. Chapman, '87, of Auburn Seminary, spends his summer 
vacation in doing reporter's work for the Utica Morning Herald. 
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— General John Cochrane, '31, has been appointed one of the new judges 
in New York dty, under the law enacted by the l^islature of 1889. 

— The Burr and Burton Seminary, at Manchester, Vt., has a new recruit for 
its faculty in Philip N. Moore, '86, an experienced and faithful teacher. 

— Rev. James B. Rodgbrs, '86, will sail, with his wife, June 26, for Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, where he will labor as missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 

— Prof. Andrew C. White, '81, has resigned the position of Instructor in 
Greek and Latin, to accept that of Assistant Librarian in Cornell University. 

— The board of education at Union Springs have raised the salary of Princi- 
pal Arthur M. Seekell, '87, and will thus retain his services for another 
year. 

— The address before the Society of Inquiry in Madison University, Sunday 
evening, June 16, was delivered by Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

— During the summer vacation. Rev. Murray H. Gardner, '84, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, will supply the pulpit of the Presbyterian church in 
Martinsburgh. 

— Rev. Charles N. Severance, '85, was graduated from the Yale Divinity 
School in the class of '88, and is now pastor of the Congregational church in 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

— Edgar L. Bumpus, '81, has entered into partnership with C. A. Rose, of 
Athena, Oregon, in the real estate and insurance business. His address is Cen- 
tcrviUe, Umatilla Co., Oregon. 

— Rev. J. M. Chrysler, '69, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Stillwater, 
has resigned his pastorate and accepted a call from the Presbyterian church at 
Bradfoid, Hampden county, Mass. 

—Well worth reading will be the address on " The Work of the Small Col- 
lege," bv Dr. WiLUS J. Beecher, '58, at the laying of the comer stone of the 
new building for Wells College, Aurora. 

— The Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute will begin its 12th Annual Ses- 
sion July 15. and Prof. EdwaRd S. Burgess, '79, of Washington, D. C, will 
again have charge of the classes in Botany. 

— At the 31st Commencement of Highland University, Rev. Dr. Ecward C. 
Ray, '70, of Topeka, Kansas, addressed the Literary Societies in a striking and 
masterly oration on ** Thinking to Thrive." 

— The address before the Gouvemeur Teachers* Institute by Prof. Frederick 
L. Dewey, of the Potsdam State Normal School, on '* The American Teacher," 
is described as '* scholarly, interesting and instructive." 

—At the last quarterly meeting of the Montgomery County Teachers' Associ- 
ation, Principal S. Reed Brown, '86, of St. Johnsville, read a paper on " The 
Uses of Mental Science," and was elected President of the Association. 

— Principal Arthur M. Wright, '72, of the Waterville Union School, pre- 
sided at the annual prize declamation. May 31, and the award of prizes was 
made by Prof. Cunton Scollard, '81, Prof. Hiram A. Vance, '88, and Mr. 
Robert B. Barrows. '84. 

—Since the first day of last April Hon. Albert E. Pattison. '68, has occu- 
pied a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court of Colorado. A better man 
could not have been found in all Colorado, for a position that demands the con- 
stant exercise of keen ability, judicial fairness and spotless integrity. 
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—William S. Lsavenworth, '8q, has been appointed principal of the Union 
School in Cambridge, N. Y.. Wm. S. Steele, '89. has been appointed teacher 
of Latin and French in Deposit Academy, and Eddy R. Whitney. '89, an 
assistant teacher in Mexico Academy, under Principal Warren D. More, '88. 

— The first quarter-century of the Oswego Normal School is duly commem- 
orated in a volume of ** Historical Sketches," which contains, alon^ with other 
portraits, that of Dr. Edward A. Sheldon, '48, its first and only pnncipal, who 
IS supposed to be the oldest Normal School principal in the State of New York. 

—Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57. of Philadelphia, has received a call to 
the Union Congregational Church in Providence, R. I., and a call to the new 
training school for evangelists and missionaries in Boston. He is also invited 
to repeat the trans- Atlantic mission tour which he made last summer, and to 
supply for a time the Westminster Chapel in London. 

— The resignation of Prof. Charles K. Hoyt, '70, on account of impaired 
health, is sincerely regretted by the members and friends of Wells College. For 
seven years at Aurora his excellent methods in the class-room have stimulated 
and confirmed earnest and thorough scholarship. His unfailing courtesy and 
generous sympathy have greatly endeared Professor Hoyt to the students of 
Wells College. 

— Superintendent of Census Porter has decided upon the experts and special- 
ists to aid him in the preparation of the eleventh census. The first is S. N. 
Dexter North, '69, of Boston, Secretary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, who is to have charge of the statistics of the wool and worsted 
industries and of the newspaper and periodical press throughout the United 
States. Mr. North has a national reputation through his work on the tenth 
census. 

— At the University Convocation, July 10. a paper will be presented on 
" The Scope of College Instruction in Pedagogy." by Prof. Samuel G. Will- 
iams, '52, of Cornell University, and a paper on *' Economy of Time in Com- 
mon Schools," by Principal Elliott K. Payson, '69, of Binghamton. It is 
reported of Principal Payson that he believes in pedestrian exercises, and that, 
not long ago, he walked with four of his pupils from Binghamton to Owego, 
twenty-two miles. 

— Rev. Charles F. Janes, *68, of Onondaga Valley, is the editor of Tfu 
Monthly Gleaner, published at Syracuse under the auspices of the Presbjrtery 
of Syracuse. The Gleaner for May announces that Judge A. J. Northrup, 
'58, of Syracuse, is president of the Elders' Association, and that Rev. John C. 
Mead, '83, of Canastota, is secretary of the Presbytenan Social Union of Cen- 
tral New York, and that he expects to spend his summer vacation in Europe. 
It also states, that, during the summer, the Constantia pulpit will be supphed 
by Mr. C. H. Fknn, '87, now a Senior in Auburn Seminary. 

— At the sixty-ninth anniversary of Auburn Theological Seminary, Rev. 
Wallace B. Lucas, '66, of Meridian, preached the annual sermon before the 
alumni, and Rev. M. Woolsey Stryker, '72, of Chicago, was elected to 
preach the sermon for 1890. At the annual dinner on Thureday, May 9, Prof. 
A. G. Hopkins, '66. spoke on ** The Relation of the College to the Seminary." 
Among the speakers from the graduating class, Thursday evening,! were Rev. 
Leslie R. Groves, '81, pastoi-elect of the church at McGrawville; Rev. James 
Eells, '87, pastor-elect of Second Presbyterian church at Saratoga Springs; 
and Rev. Charles H. Walker, '87, pastor-elect of the church at Chittenango. 
Rev. John S. Niles '86, was also one of the twenty-two new graduates. 

— The next annual oration before the Society of- Hamilton Alumni will be 
delivered Wednesday evening, June 26, by President John Hudson Peck, '59, 
whose recent election to the presidency of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute is 
said to have proved that the system of dual administration is admirable when 
the president, as well as the director, is competent and energetic. Under his 
aggressive management the Institute has gained new prosperity. By hit uniform 
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courtesy in dealing with students and his interest in their studies and enterprises, 
he has gained their confidence and highest esteem. Among other new tnings, 
President Peck has given the Seniors a valuable course of lectures on " The 
Law of Contracts.** It is not doubted by its alumni that the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute will continue to be the foremost as well as the oldest engineer- 
ing school in the land. 

— Many youthful ministers will be grateful to Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
'57, of Chicago, for his compact and serviceable manual containing '* Forms for 
Special Occasions.*' There is no reason why Presbyterians should not have the 
comfort and inspiration of whatever is really excellent in a ritual service. The 
strongest feature in Dr. Johnson's convenient manual is in its admirable selec- 
tions from Scripture. The golden mean has been found between the continu- 
ous passage and the haphazard stringing together of isolated jewels. Perhaps 
the best examples, where all are go<^, are to be found in the selections for the 
Chamber of Sickness, and two or three of those for the Burial Service. As to 
all those portions which come direct from the author's mind, the prayers and 
the words of address, of counsel or of sympathy, they are, as was to have been 
expected, vigorous, suggestive and uplifting. 

— The University of Nashville, Tenn., has secured a competent and valuable 
instructor for its department of Rhetoric and Oratory, by the appointment of 
Prof. Hiram A. Vance, '88, now Assistant Librarian of Hamilton College. 
During the past year, under the direction of Professor Iloyt, Professor Vance 
has labored very industriously and skillfully in the work of classifying and reor- 
ganizing the library, on the Dewey system, as now fully established in Columbia 
College and the State library at Albany. During the third term Professor Vance 
has also given instruction to the Junior class in Pomeroy*s '* History of Legal 
Institutions." Both in the library and the class-room he has revealed unusual 
aptitude for the duties he has undertaken. President Payne, of Nashville Uni- 
versity, will find his faculty strengthened by this appointment. Prof. John L. 
Lampson, '82, fills the chair of the Latin Language and Literature in this insti- 
tution, and its permanent prosperity seems to he assured. 

— The announcement of a game of ball, June 26, on the Commencement pro- 
gram prompts the remark by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, '59, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, that ** there ought to be some Pindar to show that the forgetters 
of Greek will by and by be forced to revolve to the other side of the wheel, and 
acknowledge that they are but borrowing a leaf from a smarter antiauity. I 
would suggest an essay subject for the Juniors, if not a Clark prize suDJect for 
the Seniors: "A Comparison of Base Ball and its Literary Products with the 
Oljrmpian Games and Uieir Literary and Artistic Products; " or, " Modem Base 
BaJl in Contrast and Comparison with the Phaeacian Girls and their Ball-play." 
I don't see why the athletics should not have their poetry. I believe that the 
college athletics, in due proportion, are a fine thing, and a safety valve for much 
that otherwise works out in deviltry and meanness; but the athletes ought to be 
well up in their Greek, too. All of which is probably too truistic to be even 
amusing. " 

— Last Decoration Day a monument was unveiled and dedicated in Hay- 
market Sc^uare, Chicago, which will preserve, for all time, the memory of the 
brave policemen who were murdered by the bomb of the Anarchists, May 4, 
1886. A stirring address, most appropriate to the occasion, was delivered by 
Franklin H. Head, '56. He could see no place in America for an expres- 
sion we often hear in the discussion of social problems, ** The Laboring Classes," 
which has no place in America. We all belong to the laboring class. We have 
no other class. We all labor in our various ways. The millionaires of thirty or 
forty years hence will be men who are now working for a dollar or two per day, 
just as the millionaires of to-day are men who, thirty or forty years ago, worked 
tor fifty and seventy-five cents per day. We have rich men and poor men, but 
there is a constant passing from one class to the other, and the door is always open. 
This fact is the reason why the evil prophecies of the Old World sages have 
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come to naught. They ranked our laborers with the Helots of Greece, the 
rabble of Rome, the serfs of Russia; people for whom the future holds no gleam 
of hope. 

— The book-reviewer of the S3rTacuse Standard has increased admiration for 
Prof. Clinton Scollard, *8i, with each new appearance of his verses. '* In 

* Pictures in Song ' he manifested a remarkable gift of musical expression and 
a pleasing power of description. His second book, ' With Reed and Lyre,' 
showed the same qualities united with some subtlety and other marks of grow- 
ing thouehtfulness. His latest volume, * Old and New World Lyrics,' exhib- 
its a further development in thought and compactness, without the least abate- 
ment in the earlier beauties. The dainty French forms are absent. Mr. ScoL- 
LARD has handled them better than any other American, but, evidently, he is 
too ambitious to occupy himself with them exclusively. The book contains a 
number of sonnets, aU well executed, while two are particularly admirable : 
' The Mendicant ' for its pleasant fancy; ' The Statue ' for a more than 
common grace and pathos. But most of the productions in this volume are 
suggested by views of foreign lands or by America's scenery and seasons. To 
inmcate our favorites, * At the Grave of Keats ' unites tenderness with dignity; 

• The Banquet of Sir Reginald ' is forcefully and skillfully done; * The Cata- 
combs ' has condensed suggestiveness; * Moonlight in the Orient ' is a pretty 
meditation, well uttered; * Ascalon ' breathes alternate calm and stir; ' A Bit 
of Marble ' embodies a good thought; ' From Pentelicus ' a still better, though 
in a different spirit; ' Orpheus ' gives pleasure by its liquid melody; * Hare- 
bells ' \s both tuneful and svmpathetic; 'An African Lily ' deftly mingles the 
beautiful and repulsive; ' In the Park ' is delicately psydiological. * A Rose ' 
is not an ambitious piece of work, but we are sorry for the reader that does not 
enjoy this little poem : 

Roce, by fair iinffers torn 

From off thy tEomy stenf^ 
How canst thou droop and mourn. 

Since ao caressed by them ? 

Better (me blissful hour 

That opes eternity. 
Than length of life for dower 

And fall her face to see. 

Although 'tis thine to die. 

How happy wilt thou rest ! 
Thy requiem her sigh. 
Thy tomb her peaceful breast. 
The book is published in exquisite form by Frederrck A. Stokes & Brother, 
New York." 



NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1828. 

Rev. Conway Phelps Wing, D. D., for more than twenty-eight years the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Carlisle, Pa. , and since his resigna- 
tion in November, 1876, holding the relation to the same church of pastor- 
emeritus, died at his home in Carlisle, on the afternoon of May 7th, in the 8ist 
year of his age, he having been bom near Marietta, Ohio, February 12, 1809. 
Twelve years after the landing of the Mayflower (in 1632), his ancestors had 
settled in Sandwich, Mass. His father was an elder of the Presbyterian Church 
of Phelps, Ontario county, with which the son united at the ace of thirteen. 
Deciding for the ministry, he graduated from Hamilton College in 1828, 
and at Auburn in 1 831. He was licensed to preach the same year, and the fol- 
lowing one ordained by the Presbytery of Geneva. It was a time when the 
churches were greatly moved by the preaching of Charles G. Finney, with which 
our young minister was in full sympathy. He preached for two years in Ogden, 
Monroe county, and in 1838 removed to Monroe, Mich., where his health gave 
way. Seeking a milder climate, he spent a year in the West Indies (at St. 
Croix), and several years in the South, preaching for more than a year in Colum- 
bia, Tenn., and later becoming pastor of the famous church in Huntsville, Ala., 
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which afterwards enjoyed the ministry of the beloved Dr. Ross. Although by 
no means concealing his opposition to slavery, he remained at Huntsville until 
1848, twice representing his Presbytery in the General Assembly (New School), 
in which he earnestly resisted the attempt of the extreme anti-slavery men to 
withdraw all Christian fellowship from the Southern diurches that still adhered 
to that Assembly. He was the author of a lone and carefully argued report 
adopted by the S3rnod of Tennessee, in October, 1047, in reply to the threatened 
aaion of the Assembly on this subject. He argued that while humanity and 
religion might require that, under favorable circumstances, masters should free 
their slaves, many masters were so situated that such a course would be utterly 
inexpedient and unjust, and that they were bound to retain them and treat them 
with kindness and love. These views seem to have changed with after experi- 
ence, and the difficulties which arose from them. He therefore, on questions 
of conscience arising from this, tendered his resignation, although his own con- 
gregation expressed their unanimous desire to sustain him, and offered him 
mducements to remain. 

He was about to sever his relations in the South, when a call quite unexpect- 
edly came from the North. It seems that on a visit to the North in 1843, he 
had spent a couple of Sabbaths at Carlisle, Pa., where he had preached to the 
great delight of the people, who, on hearing that he might now be able to accept 
a call, at once chose him to be their pastor. 

So began, April 28th, 1848, that long and delightful ministry which has just 
come to an end. He was installed the following Autumn, Dr. William R. 
DeWitt preaching the sermon, and at once entered with zeal into his work as 

gistor and preacher, and in addition he filled for a year or more the chair in 
ickinson College left vacant by the transfer of Dr. William Allen to the Pres- 
idency of Girard College. As he was a fine scholar and gave much time to the 
study of the Scriptures in the original, he was able to bring out of them things 
new and old. He was a diligent student all his life, fairly familiar with half a 
dozen languages; In the days of controversy he stood sturdily with Barnes, 
Beman, Ihiffield, and other leaders of the New School Presb3rterian Church, and 
was alwajTs reckoned a man of wisdom and power in the councils of the Church. 
He was several times the moderator of his Synod, and was eieht times a dele- 
gate to the General Assembly. And when the days of division between Old and 
New School were drawing to a dose, he took a cordial and influential part in 
bringing about the reunion, and the necessary adjustments which followra it. 

Dr. WING was an occasional contributor to a number of periodicals, and his 
matter always revealed the thinker and the scholar. He wrote several papers 
for 7>i^ PrtsbvUfian Quarterly^ and is the author of two elaborate dissertations 
in McClintock and Strong's Encyclopedia, viz: Federal Theology and Gnostics 
and Gnosticism. He was also a contributor to the American edition of Lange*s 
Commentary. He wrote a History of his own County of Cumberland, which b 
of more than local interest and value. 

But, while thus fond of study and of literanr work, his chief care and his 
greatest delight was in his pulpit and in pastoral work. His flock was fed with 
the finest of. the wheat. During his active ministrv in Carlisle 330 persons were 
received into the churdi on profession of their faith, and 97 by certificate. His 
parish covered town and country round about, and entailed not a little outside 
tabor, which he ever performed with a conscientiousness that belonged to one 
who is a true shepherd of the sheep. 

The great esteem in which he was held brought out a large attendance at his 
funeral, in the spacious old church where he had minbtered so many years. 

CLASS OF 1839. 

Hon. LoRiNG Fowler died at his residence in Canastota, N. Y., Mav 10, 
1888, and his name should have appeared in the Obituary Record for 1888-89. 
He was bom in Peterboro, N. Y., August 11, 181 5, the son of Daniel Fowler 
and Sally Ward Fowler. His early life was in surroundings which devel- 
>ed the qualities of perseverance, thoroughness of research and fidelity by 
tiich he was afterwards characterized. With a will bent on gaining an educa- 
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tion, he prepared himself for college, and supported himself while in college 
with means earned by teaching. After leaving college Mr. Fowler was asso- 
ciated in business with Caleb Calkins, in the office of Hon. Gerrit Smith, 
'i8, of Peterboro. He studied law in the office of Noxon, Leavenworth and 
Comstock. Syracuse, and was admitted to the bar in Cooperstown, August ii, 
1846. From 1847 he practiced law at Canastota. Here, at various times, he 
held the office of justice of the peace, town clerk, supervisor, school commis- 
sioner, village president and trustee. He was county clerk of Madison county 
1862-65, ^^ '^^ 1867-68 was a member of the constitutional convention from 
the Madison-Oswego district. He married, August 11, 1840, Ann Jbnnbttb 
Curtis, daughter of John G. Curtis, of Peterboro. He survived his wiie five 
yeark, leaving three daughters and one son: Mrs. Algenia Knox Warner. 
Mrs. Florence A. Anderson, Mrs. Maud Edgerton, of Canastoto, and John 
C. Fowler, '69, of Syracuse. 



MARRIED. 

Beckwith — Roux. — On Wednesday, June 5, 1889, by Rev. Samuel Man- 
ning, Dr. Ward M. Beckwith, 'So, of Westmoreland, and Mile. Marie L. 
Roux, of Lausanne. Switzerland. 

Dayton — Horr. — ^At Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, September 12, i888. 
Rev. Edson Carr Dayton, *8i, pastor of Presbyterian Church in Mandan, N. 
Dakota, and Miss Amy Darnall Horr, daughter of Fulton M. Horr. 

Ball— HuLBURD. — At Lawrenceville, N. Y., on Thursday evening. May 23, 
1889, Rev. Robert H. Ball, *86, pastor of the Congregational Church in Fair- 
haven, Vt., and Miss Mary E. Hulburd, of Lawrenceville, N. Y. 

RoDGERS — BiGELOW. — In Sayre Memorial Church, Utica, at 2:30 p. M. June 
5, 1889, by Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, '65, assisted by Rev. Dr. K. A. Hunting- 
ton, of Auburn. Rev. James Burton Rodgers, '85, of Albany, and Miss 
Anna Van Vechten Bigelow, daughter of Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, '65. 
pastor of Sayre Memorial Church, Utica. 

Eells — Merwin.— At 56 Rutger Street, Utica, at 7 p. M., June 5, 1889, by 
Rev. Dr. Roberi L. Bachman, '71, Rev. James Eells, '87, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Saratoga, and Miss Kate Merwin, daughter of 
Judge Milton H. Merwin, '52, of the New York State Supreme Court. 



SPECIAL NOTICES. 



We have made arrangements with the publishers of the following magazines 
by which subscribfrs to the Lit. may obtain 

PER YEAR. REGULAR PRICE PER YEAR. 

77i£ Forum, ... $3.00 $5.00 

America, (Weekly) . . 2.00 3.00 

Atlantic Monthly 3.20 4.00 

Andover Review, . 3.20 4.00 

Statesman, i.oo 2.00 

LippincotCs, 2.25 3.00 

//orth Amefican Review, . 4.00 5.00 

Popular Science Monthly, 4.00 5.00 

your nal of Speculative Philosophy, . 2.25 3.00 



f 75*00 to $250.00 A MONTH can be made working for us. Agents pre- 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and 
cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

M B, — Please state age and business experience. Never mind about sending 
stamp for reply, B. F. J, ^ Co. 
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THE HISTORY AND ROMANCE OF THE NILE. 

SUCCESSFUL JUNIOR PRIZE ESSAY. 

" It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands 
Like some grave, mighty thought threading a dream ; 
And time and things, as in that vision seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands. " 

WHEN the light of written history dawns over Egypt, 
we find the Nile flowing through the country it had 
made, as a land and as a nation, and stamping its impress on 
the character and customs of the people. Go as far back as 
we may, under the guidance of Pliny, Herodotus, Homer 
and Manetho, or reading the story of the past from the mon- 
uments it has left, we find on its banks a civilized nation 
with an established religion and a settled philosophy. Even 
then its source, shrouded in romantic mystery, roused curious 
explorers to futile efforts, as it has in many later generations, 
until at last the secret has yielded to the persistent energy 
of the nineteenth century. 

Rising in the great equatorial basins of Central Africa, the 
Nile cut tor itself a channel through the sand and rock of 
the Libyan desert. This channel is the valley of the Nile 
— Egypt. The river, swelled here and there by mighty trib- 
utaries for twenty-eight hundred miles of its course, flows 
northward ; then still onward over a thousand miles without 
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an affluent until it empties into the Mediterranean. On 
each side the Libyan hills and the desert crowd down almost 
to the water's edge ; but a channel is maintained whose aver- 
age width is about seven miles. The river, ordinarily but a 
few hundred yards in breadth, during the annual overflow 
covers the whole valley. All inhabited Egypt becomes a 
lake dotted with artificial mounds of refuge. 

This inundation, caused by the heavy rainfall in Abyssinia, 
begins in June, reaches its height in September, and subsides 
two months later. As there is no rain in Egypt the dwellers 
on the river banks watch the rising waters with the greatest 
anxiety. Centuries ago Kilometers were arranged to record 
its daily rise. If the water does not reach a certain point 
the portions farthest from the river are left hard and dry 
and famine ensues ; if the overflow is excessive much prop- 
erty is lost and the lives of the inhabitants are endangered. 

** They take the flow o* the Nile 
By certain scales i' the pyramid; they know 
By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if death 
Or poison follow. The higher Nilus swells 
The more it promises; as it ebbs the seedsman 
Upon the slime scatters his grain; 
And shortly comes the harvest. " 

To this inundation, Egypt owes its all ; and, with rare 
exceptions, its gifts have been continuous. The river, year 
by year scooping up the soil of Central Africa with its slug- 
gish yet powerful current, bears it down and spreads it over 
the barren soil of the valley. When the waters retire, a 
coating of rich mud remains making the country wonderfully 
fertile. Owing to the extreme blackness of this veneer, both 
river and land were called, in the language of ancient Egypt, 
Khem, — the Black. 

But the work of the Nile as maker of Egypt did not end 
with the conquest of its valley from the desert. It depos- 
ited yearly part of its burden at its mouth ; and so the Delta 
grew and became the most fertile part of this fruitful land. 
In olden times, when its work was hardest, the Nile had 
seven mouths by which to pour its waters into the sea. Now 
that the Delta is formed, all but two have been abandoned 
by this seemingly thoughtful river. 
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The Nile has never ceased its bounty. Fertilized yearly, 
Egypt became the garden spot of the world. When the 
overflow subsided, it was indeed necessary to supplement 
nature ; but the river was near to irrigate the soil it had fer- 
tilized. After the crops were planted, rude pumps, worked 
by man or beast, were kept busy filling the canals that trav- 
ersed the fields. The sun which scorched the desert and the 
fierce winds which swept it had no power to check the fruit- 
age which the waters thus twice blessed. The dwellers on 
its banks depended for their water supply entirely upon the 
Nile ; and the proverb, " What champagne is to other wines 
is the Nile to other waters,*' tells the pride which the Egyp- 
tian of to-day has in its sweetness. 

It is a strange fact that the river, constantly thus lessened 
and flowing twelve hundred miles without a tributary, is 
broader at its mouth than on its entrance into Egypt. 

With the greater bounties, came minor gifts. The fish 
from its waves were a substantial article of food. The lotus, 
dear for its perfume and beauty to the heart of the old Egyp- 
tian, floated on its bosom ; and on its margin grew the water 
reed papyrus on which are still found the names of ancient 
monarchs. 

In the development of most nations, difficulty in transpor- 
tation is a serious hindrance. Forests must be traversed ; 
mountains crossed ; and streams bridged. But Egypt, lying 
in level stretches along the banks of the Nile, had from the 
first in the river a great natural highway, broad, secure and 
navigable throughout the year. There are ample evidences 
of its use in the earliest Egyptian structures. Three thou- 
sand years ago, there stood, on the banks of the Nile, tem- 
ples whose massive granite materials had been borne hun- 
dreds of miles on its flow. 

Gaining their livelihood with ease and drawing such boun- 
ties from the river, the Egyptians, affluent in material 
resources, were enabled early to develop their civilization. 
The prosperity which the river brought made them potent 
to conquer neighboring nations and rich in service to build 
their wondrous temples. 
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The yearly pulsations of the Nile artery are the heart 
throbs of Egyptian history. Beginning in the dim past, with 
Menes as the founder ot the first dynasty after the rule of 
the gods and heroes, Egypt grew in power until she over- 
shadowed all the kingdoms of earth. Menes snatched the 
site of Memphis from the very bed of the Nile and made it 
for centuries the royal city of Egyptian kings. Amenemhat 
the Good wrung wider blessings from the Nile, making the 
Fayoum inhabitable by a canal and the artificial lake — 
Moeris. 

To this time, Egypt was essentially peaceful and prosper- 
ous, occupied with its own internal development. But now 
in the midst of intestine convulsions, the Arab Hyksos, 
charmed by this land of plenty, made themselves its masters. 
For more than five hundred years the invaders ruled ; until 
at last patriotism conquered ; and once more a native king 
held sway. 

Egypt now gained her fullest glory, attaining her highest 
point of civilization and the most majestic development of 
her art. Her monarchs swept with their mighty hosts all 
the surrounding nations. Nineveh and Babylon bowed their 
proud heads in fear ; the ** miserable Kush ** succumbed ; 
the land of the Nile was the ruler of the civilized world. 
Rameses II., whose prowess Pentaur sang, forced the Israel- 
ites to make bricks without straw and made the Nile a neck- 
lace whereon were strung the jewels of Egyptian art. 

But as later Persia and Greece and Rome fell, so Egypt, 
corrupted by power and wealth, slowly sank. The prosperity 
and luxury so easily attained had made rulers and ruled 
alike careless of that which gives national permanence. The 
Nile, even while it was a blessing had become a curse. The 
mighty river, keeping its long vigil and year by year bring- 
ing in its waters the promise of a bounteous harvest, beck- 
oned, as it had beckoned to the Hyksos. The abundance 
which had led hither Abraham from famine-stricken Canaan 
aroused the jealous ambition of surrounding nations. The 
sand barriers that had protected Egypt were broken down, 
and wave after wave of conquest rolled over her, until her 
light went out in darkness. 
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Ethiopia and Persia conquered her in succession. Then 
the Man of Macedon had his turn as ruler by the Nile. " The 
mission of Egypt among nations was fulfilled ; it had lit the 
torch of civilization in ages inconceivably remote and passed 
it on to the other peoples of the West.** 

When the Empire of Alexander crumbled into ruin at his 
death, the Ptolemies, Greek though they were, ruled Egypt 
as an independent kingdom. Under their dynasty, at first 
noble, Egypt again prospered. "Philosophy, seeking refuge 
from degenerate Greece, found here an asylum. The Nile 
again reflected the pomp of royal state and brought its boun- 
ties to a prosperous people. 

But internal dissensions once more arose. The Nile beck- 
oned and Caesar came. He, eager for Egypt as the granary 
of the world and charmed by Cleopatra, the dusky Egyptian 
queen, sides with her against her brother; and now the 
Roman Eagles are mirrored in its turbid waters. 

Marc Antony floats there as the magnate of Rome's east- 
ern possessions. Able and ambitious, he, too, is striving 
for supreme power. But the " darling of the Nile '* con- 
quers his heart — then disgraces and would betray him — the 
battle of Actium is fought ; and the Empire of Caesar Octa- 
vius is consumated in the land of the Nile. 

Egypt's place in history, as an independent nation is now 
lost. Her troubles, however, do not cease. She has 
become the battle ground of a relentless struggle between 
Paganism and Christianity. Upon the banks of the river 
that for so long had witnessed Pagan rites were now the 
cavern homes of monks. Fertilizing little patches among 
the rocks with mud from the Nile and watering them with a 
care born of necessity they eked out a scanty existence. 
Hypatia argued and philosophized; Cyril schemed and plot- 
ted. Paganism fell and the gods of Egypt and of Greece 
were banished forever. 

Then came the great Mohammedan onslaught, and the 
Turks ruled Egypt. From the valley of the Nile the power 
of the false prophet extended over Palestine. When Chris- 
tian Europe sought to crush Egypt as the heart of Moslem 
power, the rising Nile was turned into the Christian camp 
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before the walls of Damietta, and the armies of the fifth 
crusade retired from Egypt, beaten by her guardian river. 

Darkness now settled over the land. After centuries, made 
only darker by internecine strife, the nineteenth century 
learns of Egypt through the vain effort of Napoleon, and 
thenceforward she has been the prey of Turkish imbecility 
and intermeddling European powers. 

The Nile, interwoven with every phase of Egyptian life, 
forming the part of Egyptian history, was invested with di- 
vine attributes. Around it naturally clustered the myths 
and legends of Egypt's past. It was a god, the creative power 
at work before their eyes, the embodiment of supreme good- 
ness. The conflict of the Nile with the desert was the basis 
of the religious belief of early Egypt. From time immem- 
orial the people found everything to hope for from the 
river, everything to fear from the desert. From one end of 
Egypt to the other there was a constant struggle. The 
river, ever young and gathering strength as it rolled onward, 
was occasionally overcome ; and all Egypt trembled ; vbut 
again it arose ; beat back the sand armies, enriched the soil, 
and the nation's heart was filled with gratitude. While the 
desert also was defied, it was a power of the Dark — the evil 
spirit. Thus came the national Osirid myth. Osiris was 
the Nile and Isis the land overflowed by it. Horus, their 
son, was the moist mild air of Egypt. Typhon was the 
desert — the summer heat that dries up the Nile. 

Throughout Egyptian mythology, the Nile constantly 
appears under varied forms and in countless allusions. The 
wonderful book of Thoth filled with all wisdom was 
delivered to its sacred keeping. Horus resting on the lotus, 
the emblem of the Nile, floated on the bosom of chaos. 
Osiris, buried in its waters, rose annually at the fall of Isis* 
tears to scatter his blessings over the land. When Greek 
influence became dominant, the spirit of the stream was 
worshiped as Nilus — the same name that the Greeks had 
attached to the river on account of its color. 

The river had so sacred a character in Egyptian thought 
that no dead body save of the child of Nut and Seb must 
touch its waters; and as the Egyptians could not spare 
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arable land, they sought the boundary rocks for their tombs. 
This circumstance moulded Egyptian ideas of the relation 
of life and death. 

The mummied corpses of the dead soon outnumbered the 
living; and the importance of the world beyond became an 
ever present idea. The Nile, the embodiment of life, 
worked in comparatively narrow limits; while all around 
them lay the immeasurable sweep of the desert. Amid 
such influences they could not but feel the insignificance of 
life — the imtnensity of death. The first thought of an 
ascending king was his tomb ; and at their wildest revels a 
slave passed the representation of a mummy before each 
guest saying : " Look at this and so eat and drink ; for be 
sure that one day such as this thou shalt be " — 

** Take thy pleasure to-day; 
Mind thee of joy and delight. 
Soon life's pilgrimage ends 
And we pass to Silence and Night." 

was the Egyptian interpretation of life, from their favorite 
dirge. This conflict between the Nile and the desert, 
carried forward in the myth of the Styx, borrowed from 
Egypt, has effected the mortuary ideas of all civilized 
people. 

As a god, the Nile was propitiated and praised. Festivals 
were held semi-annually in its honor ; and the hymns to the 
Nile form a comparatively large part of extant Egyptian 
literature. These show us the feeling of love and venera- 
tion that the people had for their benefactor. 

" Blessed be the good god, 
the Nut-loving Nile, * ♦ * 
the plenty, wealth and food of Egypt. 
He maketh everybody live by himself, 
riches are on his path, 
and plenteousness is in his fingers. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
He giveth light on his coming from darkness; 
in the pastures of his cattle 
his might produceth all: 

what was not, his moisture bringeth to life. * * ♦ 
Shine forth, shine forth, O Nile! shine forth! 
Giving life to his oxen by the pastures! 
Shine forth in glory, O Nile." 
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The Nile in its conflict with the desert likewise affected 
Egyptian art. The stern, massive face so prevalent on 
their statues with their longing yet patient look, 'was the 
reflection of ages watching the struggling of that primeval 
river, softened by the assurance of almost constant victory. 
The heavy figures — the lion Sphinx with wings — told in 
symbol of a longing ever fettered — like the river barred 
always by the desert. The sculptures and hyieroglyphics 
on the monuments that have enabled us to read the early 
history of Egypt ; the pictured faces of mighty kings ; the 
magnificent tombs — all were born of the one idea — the lit- 
leness of life and the vastness of death — the contest of the 
Nile with the desert. 

The tombs cut in the boundary rocks, suggested the 
angular forms of Egyptian art which has been adopted in 
every succeeding style and the water plants carved on 
frieze and capital were the only relief to its stern dignity. 

The Nile also moulded largely the social life of Egypt. 
It fixed the character of the labor done by the workers, the 
seasons of sowing and of harvest, the times for rest and fes- 
tival. The marriage procession took there its path. All 
classes enjoyed their outdoor sports and sought their 
amusements — where 

** drowsing in golden sunlight 
Loiters the slow smooth Nile. 'J 

So dear was it to its people that loyalty for Egypt seemed 
rather for the Nile. In distant lands their thoughts ever 
turned to the silent stream ; and this was the theme of the 

exile's song: 

** O Nilus, thou god of my fainting soul, 

In dreams thou comest to me, 
And dreaming I play with the lotus bowl 
And sing old songs to thee. " ♦ ♦ ♦ 

What river has more of romance in its story ? Unnum- 
bered centuries ago it gave birth to this land of plenty and 
generation after generation bore tribute from the savage 
heart of Africa to the center of the old world's civilization ; 
it beheld reared on its bordering sands the pyramids whose 
grandeur the wear of thirty centuries has not diminished ; it 
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saw the Sphinx, the watch-dog of Egypt, carved from the 
Libyan hills and watched it gaze with ever placid face over 
the hot sands of the desert ; it heard echoing across its waters 
the sounds of the midnight revelry of Egypt's mighty kings ; 
its current closed over the innocent first-born of God's chosen 
people ; it bore on its tranquil bosom the rush bark of Israel's 
law-giver and the burnished barge of Cleopatra; it has 
reflected perhaps the faces of the infant Jesus and the virgin 
Mary ; its waters have been ruffled by the prows of the Goths 
seeking the longed for Asgard ; it has flowed with passion- 
less movement through the mythical Christian kingdom of 
Prester John ; it has seen the cross of St. George float in 
triumph and then fall at Khartoum and the fellah as the 
Egyptian of old still looks at the majestic stream with grat- 
itude in his heart and prayers for its future favor. 

In the history now making the land of the Nile is still an 
important factor ; but no longer for itself. The broad plains 
of America and Russia are now the granaries of the world ; 
and it is only as commanding the Suez canal that Egypt has 
any value. The aged Nile that fertilized the dawn of the 
earliest civilization has yielded the palm to the child of 
human ingenuity. 

For the past ten years England has virtually dominated 
Egypt. There is no sadder or grander picture in all the 
romance story of the river of Egypt than that of Gordon at 
Khartoum. The only Englishman in that city by the Nile, 
he patiently watched the river for the help that never came, 
and looking from his balcony upon the waters that should 
flow on to lave the keels of English ships — turned in quiet 
to meet his murderers. Toward the Nile at Metemneh 
pressed the square of Saxon soldiery while the Arabs of El 
Mahdi circled round it ; there Bumaby died and many an 
English heart stopped beating when the Nile was yet un- 
reached. 

In our generation, religious zeal, the earnestness of science 
and the love of adventure innate in some souls have com- 
bined to lift partly the veil from the heart of Africa. The 
question that troubled Herodotus has been in the minds of 
modem explorers ; and instead of weaving myths and dark- 
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ening the shadow, they have well-nigh solved the problem. 
Grant, Speke, Baker, Long, Livingstone, Stanley have shared 
in the danger and the discoveries ; and to these the Nile 
brings honor as to those who have widened the light over 
a continent. 

There is mystery still ; enough to kindle imagination and 
arouse the keenest interest. Novelists like Mayo and Hag- 
gard — faulty as they are — find popularity in making this 
region — fascinating in its vague mystery — the home of 
their wild imaginings. 

The romance of power and magnificence, that in the past 
gather about the lower reaches of the Nile, has g^ven place 
to the romance of adventure and sacrifice in the heart of a 
yet barbarous continent. 

To-day beyond the confines of civilization and the regions 
that have ever felt its influence, in the very depths of the 
African forests whence flows the Nile, the interest of the world 
is gathered. Somewhere in the Dark Continent, Emin Bey 
and Stanley . are facing the problem which history has 
guessed at in vain and on which romance has loved to dwell. 

The romance of the Nile has been the romance of power 
and of blessing, of mystery and of life — of all that gathers 
about the magnificence and luxury and splendor of human 
achievement. It lives in the pages of historian and novelist, 
in the songs of the poet and on the canvas of the painter — 
a romance ever fresh to the hearts of younger generations. 

The history of the Nile has been that of a fruitful land — 
a history of dynasties, of conquest, of civilization, of defeat, 
decay and degradation. It has left monuments mighty 
though in ruins — grand though the desert sands are heaped 
about them ; and in them all a hint of the spirit of the older 
generations. 

" Lo! it is I; the Lion of the Nile 
The mystery of the winged human brute 
Couchant — the champion spirit of the world." 

Walstein Root, '90. 
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THE DREAMER AND REAPER. 

Read before the Society of Hanulton Akmmi, June 96, 1889, 
by Rbv. Dr. Jambs H. Ecob, '69, Albany. 

MY father loved a tree as men 
Are wont to love their kind; so, when 
He left the hot and hated life 
Of city streets and city strife, 
As flies the nesting bird, he flew, 
On eager wing, by instinct true, 
To build and rear his little brood. 
Deep in the wood's green solitude. 
A young bird in the nest first lifts 
His wondering eyes thro' sunny rifts 
Of happy leaves; about his nest 
The russet arms are strongly pressed, 
The springing arches high and dim 
Are haunted by the whispered hymn 
Of summer winds, while far below 
The voices of the great world flow. 
So nested all my early years 
Among the trees. The wood enspheres 
My first, my fairest memories. 
And deep as life in Druid trees, 
Lie hidden founts of tears and love, 
That answer to the hymn above. 
Of softly stirring boughs and leaves. 
Bethesda-like, my soul receives 
New life and healing, quickening moods. 
When troubled by the angel of the woods. 

So slipped those lovely, shadowy years, 
As slips a wandering wind one hears 
Among the trees; a sudden stir 
Of startled leaves; upon the flour 
Of moss and flowers, a tangled sheen 
Of light and shade, and then, between 
Your breaths, 'tis gone. You hear its feet 
Retreating airily and fleet. 
And wonder if it e'er had been. 
Or if a gust of dreams broke in 
Upon the soul. 

I turned again, 
When I had been with time and men, 
Till heart and brain were faint and sore. 
And sought with eager thirst once more 
To bathe my spirit in the shade 
Of those beloved woods, which made 
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Forever more my childhood seem 

A glory, an unending dream. 

I scarce could keep my longing feet 

From racing, boylike, to compete 

With all my hurrjring soul, which ran, 

So like a child, adown the hill. 

Ahead of the slow-pacing man. 

To where the path across the rill 

Turned sharp and left you in the wood. 

And there with beating heart I stood. 

But lo ! my woods, beloved woods, were gone ! 

Not one of all their host, not one. 

Remained. As flies upon the wind 

The autumn leaves, no trace behind 

Of all their fiery pomp, so fled 

My mighty woods before the years. 

I stood as one above the dead. 

Stricken with loss, in uncontrolled tears. 

The wide, unsympathetic sky 
Looked down with blurred and sultry eye. 
And where my childhood's feet had strayed 
O'er moss and gnarled root and shade. 
All wrought with shifting green and gold, 
More rare than lace on armor old; 
Where stood the solemn ranks of trees; 
Where rolled such organ harmonies 
As ne'er were heard in minster pile; 
Where mysteries haunted crypt and aisle; 
Where harping spirits of the air 
Were here and there and everywhere; 
Behold, there flowed a field of wheat, 
Rustling and yellowing in the heat. 
Beyond the knoll where feed the sheep. 
The farmer's plain white gables peep. 
New sheaves a lumbering wagon brings. 
The driver flicks his whip and sings. 

With heavy heart I slowly turned. 

The golden wheat that flared and burned 

Beneath the sun, how small, how cheap ! 

Come quickly, sickle, quickly reap ! 

Come rough, strong hands and quickly bind ! 

And turn, O roaring mill, to grind. 

So stop the hungry mouths that wait ! 

Oh, sordid world, what vulgar rate 

Is this, to give thy woods for wheat ? 

Thy hidden thought and deep retreat 

Of mysteries; thy solemn hymn, 
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Thy noonday twilight cool and dim. 
For this dull round of use and care, 
Of need and toil and sultry glare ! 

But, as I walked, a better mind 
Began the parable to find. 
For men must live and good is wheat; 
We all may dream, but all must eat. 
I wonder if the gods ordain, 
That, just as rainbow and the rain. 
That beauty and the use combine, 
So dreams and strength shall intertwine. 
The visions that our boyhood led. 
Dissolve upon the hills of youth. 
To feed some secret fountain head. 
That bursts in man to strength and truth. 
Here, age on age, the mighty wood 
Drank deep the sun's exhaustless flood; 
Then dropped its million flaming leaves. 
The dull, cold earth below receives 
The kindling bath of lambent fire. 
Aerial gold and warm desire. 
And stores the general wealth and heat, 
To burst at last in golden wheat. 

Oh, friends, take home the parable, 

Oh, tell it to thyself, my soul ! 

Let friend to friend repeat and tell 

It to the child and boy; and toll 

It like a mighty bell in street 

And crowded mart and dark retreat 

Of grimy labor's toiling host; 

And breathe it like the Holy Ghost 

On hearts of pain and loss and shame; 

The soul ne'er dreamed a dream; no flame 

Of pure desire dropped from the boughs 

Of heaven; no secret hints that rouse 

The wondering spirit to the call 

Of deep on deep of mystery; 

No trumpet shout of prophecy; 

No swarming, meteoric fall 

Of blinding truths and errant stars 

Adown the somber inner night ; 

No sudden breaking of delight 

Out of the frozen earth ; no bars 

Of ignorance burst at one bound 

Of the uprising soul; no lust 

Hurled by one wrathful blow to dust; 

No grace up-sprung from common ground; 
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No sabtle hint or cleansing thought 

Shot from a flower's eye to thine; 

No secret by the pine tree taught; 

No challenge dashed with white sea brine; 

Not one; or any of their kind. 

This fugitive God's-host, who find 

The soul alone, and make their swift 

Impress and cast their lighting spell; 

Then, fleeter than an echo, drift 

Away to silence ; none can tell 

Their mystic coming or their going; 

The devious trail of the winds blowing; 

Not one is lost ; not one forgot; 

Nor life nor time shall ever blot 

Their record ; seed invisible, 

Cast by the mighty hand that sows 

The stars ; the leaves invincible 

Of that eternal tree whose leaves 

Are for the healing of the woes 

Of time. The waiting soul receives 

The Pentecostal gift of dreams 

And stores the spirit's vital beams 

Against the burden and the heat; 

Against the flowing fields of wheat; 

And the dull round of use and care; 

The naked skies, the sultry glare. 

Oh, mother, on your sacred hill, 
My heart dilates, my eyes o'er fill 
With grateful tears, that here I can 
Record my vows as boy and man. 
Forth marched your boy, armed cap-a-pie 
With dreams and faith and chivalry 
To thought and truth and grace and art; 
And that high fealty of heart 
To God and Christ which holds, as holds 
The great down sweeping law that folds 
The earth in its almighty arms 
Ask you, with mother love, what harms 
Befell your boy, so armed and sent 
Against the world ? Dost ask what rent, 
What seams this mail celestial bears ? 
What hidden scars the fighter wears ? 
How stood thy shield aerial ? 
How smote thy spear Ithuriel ? 
Behold me, whole, as on the day 
With song and shout I marched away. 
The fight has been full long and sore, 
Winer am I in the dread lore 
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Of war ; that craft of soul, that still. 

Hard patience in the endless drill; 

That dumb resolve; the slow retreat; 

The swift attack; the rage, the heat; 

The Armageddon of the world, 

Whose blood-red flag is never furled ; 

I know it all; yet here I lay 

My tribute down; and here I say. 

As at a consecrated shrine. 

That crown of laurel leaves of thine 

Has kept my head, as brazen casque 

Ne'er kept the head of knight; as masque 

Of steel ne'er kept the warrior's face. 

Thy silken vest of classic grace 

Has kept my heart from hostile spear, 

As never iron armor kept 

The warrior's soul. My spirit leapt 

Into the fray without a fear; 

My light, serial shield has laughed 

Against the deadly flying shaft. 

And when my own right arm has sent 

An arrow flying home, the bent 

Bow twanged with that keen wrath and scorn 

As twanged Apollo's silver bow. 

In every rout and hope forlorn, 

I've heard the Gods their trumpet blow. 

And when at night beside the spoils. 

We counted o'er escapes and toils. 

And weighed our gains and praised the fray. 

We thanked old Homer for the day. 

Oh, mother, fear not thou to send, 

As forth their youthful footsteps bend, 

Thy sons against a mailed world. 

Armed sole with dreams and chivalry, 

No blow e'er struck, no shaft e'er hurled. 

Shall pierce celestial panoply. 

** Behold, this dreamer comes." So saith 
The word. And Inspiration's breath 
Has blown his story thro' all time. 
Star-gazing boy, whose visions chime 
With the eternal harmony. 
The sun, the moon, the stars eleven 
Bend to him from the hight of heaven; 
His innocence, sweet majesty, 
On reapers and on harvest fell; 
The conscious sheaves obey the spell, 
And make, as down the gleaming field 
In shining rank they meekly kneeled, 
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Observance to the sheaf his hand 
Had cut and bound. When Egypt s land 
Is split with drought and swart with blight; 
The fat kine eaten by the lean ; 
The full ears swallowed by the thin; 
Whose word the future touched with light ? 
Whose hand unlocked exhaustless stores; 
Who banished famine from the doors 
Of king and slave ? Not Pharaoh's hand; 
Not statesmen, courtiers, warrior band, 
Not toilers delving in the soil ! 
Not shepherds with their pasture's spoil: 
But this boy dreamer fed them all. 
He holds his head to heaven and sows 
The wind with viewless seeds that fall 
Into the tilth of God, and goes 
His way; but after him the fields 
Flow like the sea in yellowing wheat. 
This world's huge noise is but the beat 
Of flails that thresh his harvest-yields. 

So when life's boughs are all blown bare 
Of dreams, and in the empty air 
A sound of wail is heard; as cold. 
The winds of age shall whirl away 
The last fair leaf of red and gold; 
My faith shall never lose its hold, 
But take the hand of death, and say: 
These fallen dreams are full of light 
And air. They seek the darkened mold. 
And for a cycle hide from sight. 
To feed the roots of growing grain. 
They carry secrets of the rain. 
The wind, the dew, the conquering sun. 
They fold the deed that shall be done. 
Up, death, we must away ! They come, 
The reapers, singing harvest-home ! 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 

SUCCESSFUL PRUYN MEDAL ORATION. 

THE true test of the worth of anything is its utility. 
Superficial observers, seeing nothing in the quiet medi- 
tation of the scholar akin to the bustling activity of the man 
of business, decry the practical value of a college training. 
But as the strength of certain natural forces can be measured 
by no material standard, so the value of the information, 
discipline and culture received in college can not be esti- 
mated in terms of finance. 

Business and college represent different, but successive 
phases of life. The practical is but the abstract applied. 
The specialist builds best who rears his superstructure on a 
foundation of broader information and culture. College 
seeks to give men, not a " universal smattering," but that 
mastery of fundamental principles which alone enables one 
to understand a specialty in all its relations to other branches 
of knowledge. " Know something of everything : ** then 
can you learn ** everything of something.** 

To draw out the mental powers, rather than to store the 
mind with information, is the purpose of education. Yet 
the curriculum ranges through the whole field of knowledge, 
continually presenting serviceable facts. The practical value 
of French and German is conceded. If certain colleges fail 
to teach them, they nevertheless afford their graduates the 
means of easily acquiring them. ** The mastery of Latin,** 
says John Stuart Mill, "makes it easier to learn five of the 
continental languages than one without it.'* Familiarity 
with the classics is essential to a perfect acquaintance with 
our own mother tongue. Its germs are in these dead lan- 
guages, and much of our word stock is a legacy from them. 
A knowledge of the sciences prepares man to enjoy the 
material blessings of life. Physics teaches him to apply the 
forces of nature. Chemistry reveals the subtle combinations 
of the elements, and their effect upon life. Geology tells 
the story of the ages, and discloses hidden mines of wealth. 
Every American business man is necessarily a member of 
two cbrporations — the government of the state and of the 
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Union. His duties as a citizen are his assessments, the 
blessings of government his dividends. Faithfully to dis- 
charge the former, properly to prize the latter, what can bet- 
ter fit him than acquaintance with political science and his- 
tory ? If he aspires to a directorship in the greater of these 
corporations, statistics show ** a classical training to multiply 
his chances of election seven hundred and fifty times.** 
Finally, in the marts of trade as well as in the halls of legis- 
lation, the man of business, schooled in logic, rhetoric and 
literature, possesses increased powers of persuasion, and a 
consequent advantage over his rivals. 

In war, discipline is mightier than numbers. In the battle 
of life the victory is won, not by abundance of resources, but 
by skill in their use. So, in the world of business, better 
than capital, better than all the facts of the cyclopaedia, is 
that control of the mental operations acquired only by a 
course of study. The object of the curriculum, as of the 
gymnasium, is to train. The latter strengthens the body 
and skills us in the use of our muscles ; the former develops 
the intellect and teaches us to employ our mysterious men- 
tal forces. College training enlarges the faculties, quickens 
the energies, and promotes those mental habits which are 
the very foundation of business success. The study of lan- 
guage trains one to analyze, reflect and discriminate. Math- 
ematics requires concentration of thought and inculcates 
accuracy, while the sciences increase the powers of observa- 
tion. 

The enforced daily recitations of the student accustom him 
to use the full measure of his mental capacity within a lim- 
ited time. To this habit college-trained men of business 
owe that power to summon and concentrate their energies 
which enable them to undertake so much. Chauncey M. 
Depew, charming multitudes with his eloquence, influencing 
the decisions of vast political conventions, and guarding the 
interests of a great corporation, is a living witness to the 
efficacy of this training. 

A college course is but an education in embryo. Yet this 
beginning is progressive and liberal. It regards ideas as the 
dominant forces of the world, and makes man susceptible td 
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all the influences about him. The college-trained man of 
business rejoices at every intellectual advance, welcomes 
every material invention. He is open to conviction, supe- 
rior to prejudice, unfettered by custom. Breadth of view, 
originality of thought, and independence of action more than 
compensate for the years spent in study. Facts confirm the 
assertion of Lord Macaulay : " The business man who up to 
the age of twenty-one pursues an education whose only effect 
is to open and invigorate the mind, will at the age of twenty- 
three have surpassed him who entered the same position at 
eighteen, and remained in it continually.** 

A college training engenders in the man of business cor- 
rect habits of action. Patient, methodical work character- 
izes the true student's life. The aim of his course is accom- 
plished only after years of toil in which he " learns to labor 
and to wait.** His greatest joy is in surmounting obstacles, — 
in making his stumbling-blocks stepping-stones to higher 
achievements. The definiteness of purpose and the enthu- 
siastic perseverance thus woven into his character are the 
eternal conditions of success, and traits particularly needed 
in this age of speculation and gambling. Thus with a mind 
well stored and well disciplined, the student leaves the the- 
oretical and plunges into the practical. The market value 
of his college training is seen in his superior business ability. 
His diploma, though not necessarily a pass-port to wealth, 
certifies to an education which " makes his earning capacity 
three times that of the man educated in the common school, 
and twice that of the academy graduate.** 

Yet the chief advantage of a college training is not the 
enhanced possibility of obtaining riches, but the culture that 
puts every form of industrious activity upon a higher plane, 
and lifts one out of the narrowness of self into the broader 
sphere of humanity. The highest culture is born of the 
refining influences of education and the sanctifying power of 
religion. It infuses life into the mere automaton and makes 
of it **man created in the image of God.** It emancipates 
the slave of appetite and passion and restores him to his 
rightful position, " but a little lower than the angels.** It 
broadens the intellect, purifies the heart, sweetens the man- 
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ners ; — in short, makes life worth living. The man of busi- 
ness has special need of this culture to keep his thrift from 
degenerating into avarice, his enterprise from sinking into 
worldliness. 

Such are the benefits of a college training for the man of 
business : a knowledge which is power ; a skill in the use of 
his talents, which is wealth; a higher humanity, of priceless 
value and of endless duration. 

Wm. Miller Collier, *&g. 



THE OPEN BOOK. 

* * /^ URGLE," the swift stream sings before: 
vJ Id tangle grow the reeds behind ; 
Cloud-dotted leans the blue sky o'er; 
The autumn wind 
Whispers soft symphonies, low and undefined. 

A brambly island, rimmed with sand, 

Lends the fine fragrance of its sod; 
The willow droops a graceful hand, 

The golden rod 

Gives constant greeting with a friendly nod. 

Shade-sheltered on this pebbly shore. 

Deep-hidden in this tranquil nook. 
Mine is a wealth of precious lore 

Where'er I look, — 

For here I read from Nature's open book. 

Clinton Scollard. 
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FREDERICK II AND FREDERICK III. 

CLARK PRIZE ORATION. 

THE Holy Roman Empire was in its decline. Its impe- 
rial crown for centuries, had rested heavily upon the 
German " fatherland/* breaking down and destroying its 
once mighty unity. Its name had become an empty pomp ; 
its glory was soon to pass away forever. Slowly through 
the centuries, the simple, sturdy House of Hohenzollern had 
grown and arisen to power. The rocky heights o{ Zollern 
gave courage and valor to that race of warriors. Opposi- 
tion to the past was its secret spring of action. Germany 
and the eighteenth century were fitting to be the scene and 
the age of this conflict between the old and the new, 
between the empire and the dynasty, between oppression 
and liberty. Frederick II, whom history has called "The 
Great,*' appeared in this period of transition, as that center 
about which great events should cluster ; the corner stone, 
upon which the structure of modern Europe should rest. 

In the mid-day of the century, Frederick William, Prus- 
sia's second king, passed away. It was a doubtful legacy 
which he left the young Frederick. On the one hand the 
kingdom was not yet fifty years old ; had but little nation- 
ality' and was scarcely recognized by the rulers of Europe. 
On the other hand, the army was large, the best trained of 
any on the continent and the treasury was filled to over- 
flowing. Grave responsibilities and glorious possibilities 
for a young prince ! Frederick assumed the purple and 
looked about him for war. The long contested province of 
Silesia gave the pretext, and he threw down the gauntlet to 
the empress of Austria^ Was it personal aggrandizement ? 
Was it to avenge the wrongs of his fathers ? Was it to 
make Prussia a power among the nations ? History gives 
conflicting testimony. Two years of campaigning wrested 
Silesia and Clatz from Austria. 

Frederick had dreamed of glory, but terrible was the 
awakening. Silently, but surely, the toils were being 
thrown about bim. France, Austria, Russia and the smaller 
German states combined in a secret alliance, and save the 
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scanty aid which England sent him, Frederick stood alone 
on the continent. Against fearful odds, Frederick and 
Prussia went into that war which lasted seven long years. 
He emerged from it as Frederick the Great ; and Prussia, as 
a power among nations. How it thrilled Prussia to have at 
last a king who could stand against the world ! Imperial 
grandeur was a bauble, compared with his heroism. 

The man came out during this long campaign bold, 
courageous, ever ready to take the initiative in battle, 
bravest and most heroic in the hour of seeming defeat. 
How Prague, Rossbach and Torgan sounded his praises ! 
Indomitable spirit, the defeat at Kolin and Kunersdorf 
could not crush it. 

Peace at last restored by the treaty of Rubertsburg, Fred- 
erick was king over a victorious, but war-ravaged land. 
More than ever he toiled for what he deemed the good of 
of his people ; he became indeed *' Vater Fritz.** Stern and 
severe he might have been, yet a strong arm was needed at 
Prussia's helm, and strong nieasures were demanded to 
strengthen its depressed people. We may not love but we 
must admire him, despite his faults. Born amid warring 
times, he loved peace better than strife ; born in a century 
infamous for intrigue and deception, he loved truth better 
than falsehood. The times were out of joint. Frederick 
alone could not set them right. He did the best he could ; 
he gave his land religious toleration, and provided juster 
laws than it had known. True, Frederick saw not the pos- 
sibilities of a united ** fatherland.** German though he was, 
he was first of all a Hohenzollern ; with him it was dynasty 
before empire. It was not time for German unity. Italy, 
the patriot*s home, was wrapped in sleep. The black 
clouds of war were gathering in every quarter of the 
heavens. The thunder-bolts were yet to fall, which should 
cleanse and purify Europe's murky atmosphere, and usher 
in the dawn of peace, liberty and unity to the lands of Par- 
adiso and Faust. The Prussia of Frederick the Great, 
though sacrificed on the altar of Napoleon's ambition, was 
to rise. Phoenix-like from its ashes with a youth eternal. 
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A German legend tells that Frederick Barbarosa, the great 
protector of a once united " fatherland," lies sleeping in his 
palace 'neath the mountain. " Ah yes ! and he will come 
and bring back the glory of his kingdom,'* says the simple 
German faith. ** When the black ravens of war no longer 
circle about the mountains, then will he come again and 
restore peace and unity to his people.** Slowly the years 
went by, but the reign of Frederick the Great, was the 
reign of strife and not of peace. Still must thou sleep, O 
Germania*s Spirit King ! thy time has not yet come ! A 
century rolled by and the spirit of the long-dead king came 
forth. It found expression in the life and character of 
Frederick III. The time was approaching when ** Die 
Wacht am Rhein *' should roll on its billows of song over a 
free and united Germany. 

Frederick III was the noblest of Hohenzollerns. All the 
lofty and excellent virtues of the past generations of his 
house were blended in him. Art, music, literature and war 
combined to round out his character to its highest perfec- 
tion. At the University, and during the early days of his 
soldier career he studied German life in its every phase. 
Seeing that the German heart was one, there awoke in him 
that beautiful dream of unity, for the realization of which 
he lived and toiled. Never did prince strive harder to learn 
how to rule. In all his life he was German in spirit and 
one with his people. This spirit quickened into life the 
spark of nationality. German arms won at Weissenberg, 
Werth and Sedan, not because Prussia's Crown Prince led 
them, but because " Unser Fritz ** was on the field, and 
because the homes and loved ones of peasant and prince 
were imperiled. The Holy Roman Empire had passed 
away; the House of Hohenzollern had reached imperial 
power ; and the " German fatherland ** was united. Come 
forth, O sleeping king ! Come forth ! restore the glory of 
thy kingdom, for peace reigns at last. 

By unwavering purpose in council and courage in war, 
Frederick acomplished a long-cherished dream, his people 
were united. One hope yet remained to him ; long and weary 
years he waited to become his people's king and father. Three 
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short months were all that was granted the realization of this 
hope. Death took from him the crown of Germany that he 
might receive " the crown of life.** Men wept tears that 
fell like the gentle shower when the old ** landsvater " 
Emperor William died ; for he had fought a good fight, he 
had kept the faith. He belonged to the past and was 
buried with it. How different the loss of Frederick HI. 
Not gentle weeping, but wild, fierce sobs were heard in all 
German land. It was a tempest of sorrow that swept from 
the Palace of " Frederickskron ** to the humblest home in 
the realm. It was " Our Fritz,** the German *s hope who lay 
dead. Germany's future was buried in its present. 

How different that scene at Sans Souci a century before. 
The Great Frederick lay dying with none but his dogs and 
his servants near. No womanly love and tenderness soothed 
that bitter hour. There was but one who loved him and 
she was spurned. About the sufferer's couch at ** Freder- 
ickskron ** stood loving wife and children, and over it hovered 
the anxious solicitude of two hemispheres. 

As they differed in death, so they differed in life. Fred- 
reick II was cold, cynical, harsh. Frederick III was warm- 
hearted, benevolent, gentle. The one was allured by glory 
and sought its shining wreath. The other sought love 
rather than honor. The one was proud to be a Hohenzol- 
lem and Prussia's king. The other was glad to be a Ger- 
man and Germania*s friend and father. Both had a mis- 
sion ; Frederick II strengthened Prussia*s arm and honor, 
Frederick III united Germans, North and South in spirit 
and in love, and helped to consummate their imperial unity. 
Frederick the Great rests in his marble tomb at Sans Souci 
and " Unser Fritz ** is enshrined in the hearts of a loving 
people. 

The simple-hearted peasant of Schwabenland scans 
heaven *s vaulted dome at night, eagerly gazing for that 
single star which stands above his home ; for that star is the 
guardian spirit of his loved ones. So now, over the grand 
temple of German unity, is a star, which dwells alone and 
and shines with a clear, serene ray, protecting the German's 
fatherland and home. That star is Frederick the III. 

Charles W. E. CHAPm, '89. 
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Now is the time to subscribe for the Lit. Every undergraduate should take 
it; every alumnus would do well to support it. Particularly would we say to 
the Freshmen : Begin by subscribing for the Lit., continue it through your 
course, and when that course is ended, you will have a record of your four col- 
legiate years that will be invaluable to you. To those who did not take the 
Lit. last year we would say: "It is never too late to mend;" the support of 
the Lit. ought to be far more general than it has been; and we are confident 
that there are few men in college unable to stand the expense. 

The Lit. is not published as a private venture; it is representative; it is 
yours; and as such we have a right to demand your support for it. Aside from the 
financial phase, we ask for work. We are largely dependent upon you for lit- 
erary material. Who is at fault, if that material is not up to the standard ? 
Wc are deeply indebted to those who have worked for the Lit. in the past; and 
we take this opportunity for expressing our gratitude; at the same time, urging 
upon all the necessity of doing what they can for the cause. Particularly do we 
feel the need of poetry, short editorials, sketches, and the like. Indeed, these 
latter have always been ditficult to obtain ; but poetry has never been as scarce 
as at present. Almost all of the undergraduate poets, whose verses graced our 
pages last year, have left us; and there seem to be none to take their place. 

The Lit. is sent to all undergraduates unless otherwise directed. Those who 
are unable to subscribe should not take it from the post-office. But we will 
hope that these may be few. 



We believe that the 26th of September ,^ 1B89, will ever mark an epoch in the 
history of Hamilton College. It will date a radical change in its old and long- 
established conservative policy. The old fossilized system of absences and 
excuses has been buried forever, and a new, vital one takes its place. From 
being treated as though without judgment, the student is made to realize his 
/>wn manhood and responsibility. He may now exercise his judgment as a man 
and has no need or occasion to lower himself as such to keep within the limits 
of the system. For years has the Lit. labored to force upon the Faculty the 
need of some change in this direction. It has repeatedly shown that the old 
system was a fosterer of deceit and falsehood and a promoter of unmanliness 
and meanness. But at last we are glad to say that a premium on lying is a 
thing of the past. Whether the Lit. had anything to do in bringing about this 
result is not for us to judge. One thing, however, is certain: The voice raised 
by the Lit. against the old methods has never given forth a doubtful sound. 

The resolutions adopted by the Faculty provide that one-tenth of all recita- 
tions and exercises may be " cut " without excuse. All absences in excess are 
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to be treated in a very vigorous manner and nont excused but for a protracted 
illness or other like sufficient reason. In the experience of the Faculty it has 
been proven that the average student can not lose over one-tenth of his class- 
room work without being materially injured as a result. For this reason one- 
tenth- was placed as the limit. 

It may be too early in the history of the system to judge of its beneficence; 
but the increased attendance on recitations and chapel exercises, and the corre- 
sponding increased interest in the work of the term since its adoption, plainly 
foretell the wonderful benefits that will result in the near future. The change 
will be heartily accepted by the students who are regular in their work. From the 
others it will merit opposition. To the former it will make no material differ^ 
ence, for they are regular from principle. The latter will think the system 
oppressive at first, but will soon realize that it is sufficiently lenient and that 
their increased regularity improves their scholarship in the same proportion. 
We believe that the individual tone of the College will advance as the system 
matures and its College influence becomes felt. 

We congratulate Faculty and students, alumni and friends of the Collie on 
the grand progress which this step indicates. May " Reform " ever continue to 
be the watch-word and motto of *' Old Hamilton.*' 



Since the Professorship of Law was left vacant in 1887 by the departure of 
Professor Burdiclc, it has been the unpleasant task of the Lit. to remind the 
Trustees that the vacancy was an injury to the students and the reputation of 
the college. We now take great pleasure in offering to the Board the congrat- 
ulations of the Lit. and the students in general in the happy choice made in the 
selection of Professor Terrett. 

Professor Terrett was graduated with high honors at Williams College in 
187 1. For some years he has been pastof of the Second Presbyterian Church 
at Saratoga Springs and as an able preacher and original thinker has borne 
much more than a local reputation. 

When the selection of Professor Terrett was first known it was thought that 
the Trustees had made a mistake in selecting a minister as instructor of law, 
and this would undoubtedly be true iii the majority of cases. Professor Terrett, 
however, for some years has turned a great deal of his thought and study in the 
direction of the philosophy of law and while an experienced lawyer might be 
better acquainted with the practical details of the profession, yet it is a greater 
advantage to gain in college a wider knowledge of law in general so* a basis up- 
on which to found the structure of legal knowledge, gained in office or law 
school. 

A deep thinker, an eloquent preacher, a courteous gentleman, in his brief 
connection with the college. Professor Terrett has impressed students and 
Faculty with his ability to fill with advantage to the students and credit to 
the college the chair of Law, Political Economy and History. 

The election of an assistant to the Professor of Greek was made necessary by 
the departure of Professor Evans to fill the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church at 
Lockport. The fitness of Prof. Fitch for this position is evident to any who are 
acquainted with his record during his college course. 
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Prof. Fitch wfls graduated in 1886, standing fourth in his dass with a numer- 
ical standing 9-48. Freshman year he won the second Brockway prize; sopho- 
more year a first essay prize; junior year the first classical and first French 
prizes and senior he was Pruyn medalist and Clark prize orator. Since gradua- 
tion Prof. Fitch has had the professorship of Greek in Park College and has won 
an enviable reputation as an able instructor. 

The addition of these two gentlemen to the already able corps of instructors 
at Hamilton, gives promise of an increased usefulness and fame of the old col- 
lege. 



The College, as represented in her various organizations, evidently does not 
intend to sink back into simple admiration and adulation of her magnificent 
achievements in '89, but by the early election of competent officers and by the 
interest manifested among the students, has shown that the enthusiasm in college 
sports which was aroused last year has lived unabated through the summer vaca- 
tion. The successes of the ensuing year depend largely upon the officers of the 
associations. We feel confident that the cooperation of the students will be 
hearty, and we hope that every officer will exert himself to the utmost with the 
intention of making the year of '90 even more successful than was the year of '89. 

The Tennis Association in the past has not taken enough prominence as a 
college organization. This has largely been due, as we think, to the inactivity 
of the officers. There is sufficient interest in tennis on the part of the students; 
the courts furnished by the kindness of Prof. Chester are of the best; and the 
necessary expenses of the association are light. In view of these facts we can 
not see why, with proper management, the Tennis Association should not take 
>ts proper place this year. 

The Glee and Banjo Clubs have been united under one management. Con- 
sidering the similarity of their interests this is a good plan. These clubs should 
look forward to a bright year. The Quartet remains the same as last year. Its 
excellence is universally acknowledged, but we are sorry to state that it has not 
reached that degree of excellence where practice is superfluous. They are mer- 
itorious, but need constant practice like any other musical organizations. Let 
them not put off their meetings for rehearsal till the last moment, as was done 
once or twice last year, and much improvement will be noticed where it had 
seemed impossible to improve. 

The Banjo Club has been thrown back somewhat by the loss of three valuable 
artists. This loss, however, will probably be only temporary, for it ought to be 
possible to fill these vacancies without much difficulty. If players can not be 
found, they must be manufactured, for surely an organization which in so short 
a time won such a reputation for itself as the Hamilton College Banjo Club, 
can not be allowed to die. If necessary, the old members ought to be will- 
ing to restrain their artistic zeal, and wait patiently till new men can be developed 
under the skillful training of Prof. Lucas. 

With proper management last year the Glee and Banjo Clubs would have 
made instead of losing money. The financial matters should be looked to more 
cloaely this year than last. The clubs should organize immedis^ely and go into 
training in preparation for an extensive trip. 
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The Athletic Association was remarkably successful last year, capturing the 
pennant with the greatest of ease. We can not do more than was done last 
year, but we can do as much. There are perhaps more athletes in college. 
With the same energetic work of last year, Hamilton may rightfully hope again 
to carry away the honors at Inter-collegiate. The enthusiasm among students 
is greater than it was last year at this time, and the management gives evidence 
of being as energetic. 

The Base Ball management feels confident of a successful year. The Fresh- 
man class contains several men, who by practice may be developed into valuable 
players. The nine will not be chosen till spring; all positions are open to com- 
petition, and the best players will receive appointments. The management 
informs us that with a spirited interest and a solid financial backing on the part 
of the stuaents, Hamilton will win the pennant of 1890. The interest exists, 
let the subscriptions be liberal. 

The Lit. feels that the earlier earnest work is commenced along all lines, the 
better will be the results in the spring. We urge upon the officers to be untiring 
in their efforts, and upon the students to be spirited and generous. At the 
opening of this term the hopes for a successful year in the sporting life of the 
college are far brighter than they were last fall, and brighter, we think, than 
ever before in the history of the college. With proper management we are con- 
fident that in the spring of 1890 Hamilton will add new luster to her name by 
surpassing the achievements of 1889. 



A Few facts presented at the proper time are often of inestimable value. 
That there is always something new to be learned, is as true in college as else- 
where. Moreover, experience is said to be instructive. Thus, those who have 
been subjected to its lessons, feel that a few suggestions to the uninitiated 
would be very proper and beneficial. That it is the duty of the experienced to 
assist in the melioration of the inexperienced, is very patent to all. Customa- 
rily, men enter college with the idea that they are unique geniuses, that their 
success is assured. But it should be remembered that " great characters have 
never wrought their greatness by mere inspiration." A '* mighty" brain mate- 
rially aids a student in the preparation of his lessons, but a mind without exer- 
cise soon loses its keenness. Men who take a high standing in this college, either 
as students or athletes, gain their position by continued hard labor, though 
their pretentions may be to the contrary. It seems unnecessary to give any 
other suggestions. It suffices to say, that it is the part of wisdom, for the new 
members of the college, to receive whatever advice is imparted by those who 
have had more experience with the trials and tribulations of ** college" life. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

The class of '86, at its first reunion, desires to put on record a testimoaial to 
the Christian character and sterling worth of our deceased classmate, William 
Nelson De Regt. Death has invaded our ranks and taken one whose life 
-^ve large promise of usefulness. Those who knew him best and longest. 
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bear the heartiest testimony to hb unsullied character, warm heart and consci- 
entious Christian bearing on all occasions. We dare not call his life broken 
and incomplete, although a beneficent Providence seems to have arrested his 
work just as it was beginning to take shape and proportion. In the memory ot 
his classmates, William Nelson De Regt will live as a blessed influence. 
We cannot forget the faithful student, the genial companion, the true man 
whose life is so intimately associated with all the pleasant memories of the class 
of '86. For the class. Edward Fitch, 

F. W. Griffith, 
W. P. Garrett, Committee. 
Hamilton College, N. Y., June 26, 1889. 



THE NEW ABSENCE AND EXCUSE SYSTEM. 

1. Absences will be allowed without excuse not exceeding one-tenth of the 
assigned exercises in each department. 

Assigned exercises are as follows: 

1st Term. 2d Term. 3d Term. 
Morning Chapel 80 70 60 

Exercises having — 

One hour per week 10 10 .10 

Two *' ** *• 20 20 20 

Three* 40 30 30 

Four •• " '• 50 40 40 

Five *• " " 60 60 50 

Six •* *• •• 70 70 60 

2. Absence in excess of these will not be excused except— 

(i) On account of serious sickness properly brought to the notice of the 

Faculty. 
(2) Absence from College for reasons presented in writing prior to the 

absence and considered sufficient by the Faculty. 

3. Whenever the total of absences equal the whole number allowed for the 
term, the student shall be notified that his privilege is exhausted. 

4. Absences in excess of those allowed or excused will be marked unexcused^ 
and an aggregate of ten such marks shall bring a warning, of which both guard- 
ian and student shall be notified. The warning thus incurred shall take awa^ 
any remaining privilege of absence for the term in which it is given, and can 
only be canceled by the lapse of one entire term without any unexcused absence. 

5. Any additional unexcused absence shall render the student liable (until 
the warning is canceled as above) to separation from College. 

6. A warning incurred as a matter of discipline shall forfeit, for the remain- 
der of the term in which it is given, the privilege of allowed absences. 

7. A second warning for misconduct shall separate a student from College, 
for such time as shall be decided by the Faculty. 

These regulations went into effect Thursday morning, September 26th, 1889. 
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AROUND COLLEGE. 

—Rain ! Rain ! 

—Field Day Oct 19. 

—Term opened Sept. 19. 

— Adams, '91, has entered Union. 

— Dewey, '91, is ill with typhoid fever. 

— A. R. Serven, '87, has been renewing acquaintances. 

— Walter Mitchell, *88, was on College Hill for a few days. 

— Some new apparatus has recently been added to the Gymnasium. 

— '93 has a member 15 years of age and his size accords with hb age. 

— Prof. Hopkins officiated at the funeral of the late Dr. Benj. Dwight. 

— James A. Tooley has returned to the class of '90 after a year's absence. 

— E. H. McMaster and Gregory Rosenblume have joined the class of '92. 

— Attorney General Miller, *62, has visited his son, Samuel D. Miller, '90. 

— Seavey, '90, and La Rue, '93, attended a wedding in Little Falls, Oct. ii. 

— ^Jay T. Badgley, '89, returned to Clinton, Sept. 19, from his wedding tour. 

— ^John Montross, 87, of Chicago, has been spending a few dskys at the home 
of his parents. 

— Prof. Fitch recently attended the marriage of Mr. Huntington, '84, at Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

— The Seniors in German meet semi-monthly at Prof. Brandt's to read Ger- 
man Comedies. 

— Burton and Sharpe, '90, left college Oct. 9 to spend a few days in visiting 
at Seneca Falls. 

— Sunday morning, Sept. 22, Prof. Hoyt preached an excellent sermon in 
the Stone Church. 

— During the ** rowing season *' one Fresh was caught by Sophs and ** royal- 
ly" entertained in the Gym. 

— Edgar C Morris, '89, has been engaged to fill the place of Hiram A. 
Vance, '88, as assistant librarian. 

— G. H. Feltus and J. S. Wilkes, •91, were delegates to the district 
Y. M. C. A. convention at Ilion. 

— The successful competitors for the Brockway Entrance Prize were: 1st, 
Geoige H. Post, of Pulaski; 2d, Dan. W. Burke, of Oxford. 

— Gray, '90, and Gibbons, '90, left Clinton Monday, Oct. I4 to attend the 
annual convention of the ^. K. £., assembled at Boston Oct. 16 and 17. 

— Two new professors greet us. Prof. Terrett occupies the chair in Law, 
History and Political Ekronomy; Prof. Fitch is assistant professor of Greek. 

— Sept. 26, the new excuse system was put in operation. That a full sized 
audience daily attends our chapels is a marked proof of the efficiency of the 
system. 

— Oct. II, Professor Scollard gave a reading to the young ladies of Houghton. 
He read selections from his poems. The evening was spent pleasantly and 
profitably by all. 
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— Dr. Terrett occupied the college pulpit Oct. 6. His sennon merited the 
close attention which it receired. His earnest and dignified manner makes him 
a forcible speaker. 

— Friday night, Oct. 4, the Fresh made their usual expedition to *' horn the 
Sems.'* The next day many caps and coats were found missing. But an ** equal 
exchange is no robbery. ** 

— The management of the Reading Room has arranged so that no further 
difficulty will be experienced as to payment of mail carrier. We congratulate 
fursdves upon the change. 

— The usual Soph-Fresh, ball game was played Sept. 25. The score result- 
ed in favor of Sophs. A good first-class ** row " ensued and several Fresh, had 
the pleasure of a cold water bath. 

— Dr. Darling and Prof. Kelsey were present at the installation of Prof. 
Evans as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Lockport, N. Y. Dr. Dar- 
ling delivered the charge to the new pastor. 

— Brim and Brockway, '91 , and Wight, 'qo. have left college ; Brim is study- 
ing law in Lockport, Brockway has a position in the Central- Hudson R. R. 
office, N. Y., Wight is teaching in Cooperstown. 

— Prof. Hoyt in addressing a recent Saturday Rhetorical urged each student 
to become "a supporter of chapel.'* A Senior wishes to know whether that 
would necessitate becoming *' a pillar of the church." 

— Schedule of Games for the Silver Ball — Oct. 16, Seniors vs. Freshmen; Oct. 
19, Juniors vs. Sophomores; Oct. 23, Seniors vs. Juniors; Oct. 26. Juniors vs. 
Freshmen; Oct 29, Seniors vs. Sophomores; Nov. i, Sophomores vs. Freshmen. 

— Sept 26, the Y. M. C. A. reception was held. Addresses were made by 
Profs. Terrett and Hoyt. Afterward a bountiful repast was served and enjoyed 
by all. The whole occasion was a fit opening of the association year in the 
new hall. 

— Though we do not object to, or disbelieve in the continuance of some of 
our college customs, yet we think, a judicious question relative to an incident 
which occurred, is in order. A Freshman's books were ** snaked " from the Y. 
M. C. A. building. Is it right for a man to desecrate the sanctity of 
Silliman Hall simply to preserve a custom ? ' 

— Subjects for Prize Essays: Freshmen— i. The Life and Influence of Sir 
Wm. Johnson; 2. The Greek War for Independence. Sophomores — i. The 
Fiction of the New South; 2. Howell's Delineation of Social Life in New Eng- 
land. Juniors — i. Thelnfluenceof our Geography on our History; 2. Coun- 
try Life in As You Like It and Merry Wives of Windsor. 

— Will wonders never cease ? Solomon says *' There is no new thing under 
the sun." We hate to contradict the " old man,*' but are forced to do so by a 
recent occurrence. A Fresh, (seeking information) asks Junior: '* Do they ring 
the chapel bell with the lightning rod ? " He was referred to a Soph. Accord- 
ing to the law of degeneration next year's class will try to pitch hay with Josh 
Billings's forks. 
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—Professor in Mental Science: " Mr. E , in speaking of ideal existences 

and imaginations, what kind of language do we use ? " 

E . (with a scratch of the head and a characteristic look of wisdom hesi- 

tatiilgly and soberly): *' W-e-U, you can't tell, but I should judge that we use 
the English language.'' 

The class, having repeatedly urged the learned Senior to **say something," is 
convulsed with laughter. 

—Oration Subjects — 1889-go: Head Prize— Hamilton, Webster, Seward. 
Pruvn Medal — The Relation and Duties of the Brain-toiler and Hand-toiler. 
K IRKLAND — The Effect of the Physical Features of Palestine on the Jews and 
their Literature. Clark Prize — i. The Debt of the New World to Columbus; 
2. Victor Hugo, Poet and Patriot; 3. The Military Career of Gen'l Philip H. 
Sheridan; 4. The New West; and its Bearing on our National Destiny; 5. 
Individualism and the State; 6. The Touchstone of As You Like It and the 
Fool of King Lear. 

— The following college officers were elected on September 28: Tennis 
Association — President, James R. Benton; Secretary and Treasurer, Duncan C. 
Lee; Senior Director, M. G. Dodge; Junior Director, Omar M. Abemathy; 
Sophomore Director, Milton E. Owen; Freshman Director, Ferdinand 
Kittinger. 

Glee, Bango and Guitar Clubs — Manager, Alfred A. Moore. 

Ball Nine — Manager, Charles H. Anthony; Senior Director, Samuel D. 
Miller; Junior Director, Eugene H. Northrup. 

Athletic Association — President, Calvin L. Lewis; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Piatt Osborne; Senior Director, Eugene L. Conklin; Junior Director, Bradley 
Sheppard; Sophomore Director, John Curran; Freshman Director, H. D. Shel- 
don; Manager of Inter-Collegiate, H. D. Kittinger. 

— The Faculty have announced the relative standing of the following: 

Class of '90. — High Honor Group, James Burton, Lincoln A. Groat, Marco 
N. Popoflf. Walstein Root, Delos DeW. Smyth; Honor Group, William D. 
Crockett. Melvin E. Dodge, George A. Minor, Alfred A. Moore. Edward N. 
Smith; Credit Group, Clarence J. Geer, Harry D. Kittinger, William M. Phil- 
lips, Clayton H. Sharp. Paul Theodoroflf, Percy L. Wight 

Class of '91. — Honor Group, George V. Edwards, Geo. H. Harkness, Thomas 
E. Hayden, William H. Kelley, Duncan C. Lee, Albert E. Stuart. George H. 
Weaver; Credit Group, James W. Fowler, Bayard L. Peck, Aureb'an Post, 
James S. Wilkes. 

Class of '92.— High Honor Group, Wm. H. Church, Wm. T. Cooper, John 
Curran, Clarence L. Hewitt, Henry S. Verrill; Honor Group, George S. Budd, 
John C. Clark, Carl H. Dudley, John B. Hooker, Frank W. Tilden, Frederick 
W. Welsh. Herbert E. Wilford, George F. Wood, Charles W. Yeomans; Credit 
Group, Merlin C. Findlay, Alfred W. Gray, Strother W. Rice. 
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THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

Daring the last year the library has been classified into ten chief divisions, 
viz.: General Works, Philosophy, Religion, Socialogy, Science, Philology, Use- 
ful Arts, Fine Arts, Literature and History. 

Six months ago work was begun on the Card Catalogue and the works in His- 
tory, (including Biography, Geography and Travels,) and Literature, French, 
German and the greater part of the English have now been catalogued. 

Aim of the Card CcUalogue. — The Card Catalogue aims to place before the 
student in the simplest way the entire material of the library on any subject or 
under any author. There are two kinds of cards: (i.) The Author Card is writ- 
ten m black ink and contains as its heading the name or nom de plume of the 
author. Then follows a concise description of the work, with size, number of 
vols., publishers, etc. (2.) The Topic Cordis written in red ink and gives the 
title of the book and its contents, or refers to book when material on the given 
topic can be found. The card catalogue, when completed, will furnish a com- 
plete index to the library. 

Ifow to use the Card Catalogue. — The cards, both Author and Topic, are 
placed in one catalogue and in alphabetical order. The drawers are lettered, 
and the order of cards is from the reader, and from left to right. Let the stu- 
dent look under the proper letters for the name or nom de plume of the author 
or for the subject of the material desired. The numbers on the upper left cor- 
ner of the card indicate the class and book numbers, and are for the convenience 
of the librarians. 



INTERCOLLEGIATE NEWS. 



— The class of '89 at Vassar numbered forty-nine. 
— Fifty men from Andover and Exeter have entered Yale, '93. . 
— A movement is on foot to establish a Catholic University in Ireland. 
— ^Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Columbia hold entrance examinations in 
Paris. 

— Beloit College received gifts amounting to $200,000 at its late commence- 
ment. 

— An Amherst professor uses no chair in the class-room. They say he sits on 
the class. 

— There are 43,474 students in the collegiate departments of the colleges of 
the United States. 

— At Johns Hopkins a student has the choice of seven distinct courses in 
order to obtain his degree. 

—The oldest living graduate of Yale is Rev. J. D. Wickham, D. D. of Man- 
chester Vt., bom 1797, graduated 181 7. 

—Cornell has four hundred freshmen; Williams, eighty-four; Amherst, one- 
hundred and three and Dartmouth seventy-eight. 

— Bassett, the famous second baseman of the Indianapolis league team, was 
a member of the BroMm University nine four years. 
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— Ex-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, is the new President of Columbia. His salary 
is greater than that of any other college president in America. 

— A University in honor of President Garfield is to be established in Wichita, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Garfield has given $10,000 toward the enterprise. 

— The college buildings at Trinity this year, for the first time in their history, 
are found to be insufficient to accommodate the whole body of students. 

— A. A. Stagg of Yale had charge of the base ball interests at Chautauqua 
during the past summer, and W. L. Phelps of Yale had charge of the tennis. 

— One hundred and one colleges were represented by delegates at the North- 
field convention. Japan sent twenty men and Great Britain a like number. 

— An examination In gymnastics is now required of Johns Hopkins under- 
graduates, before a degree will be given. Vaulting, jumping and simple exer- 
cises on the parallel bar and ladder are required. 

— The Crouse Memorial College for Women, a department of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was dedicated at the opening exercises of the University last week. 
The building cost over $500,000, and is the bequest of the late John Crouse. 
There are few finer college buildings in the country. 

— One hundred thousand volumes were last year added to seveaty-five 
college libraries in the United States. The largest accession was that of 12,000 
volumes to the Harvard library. The libraries of Harvard, Cornell, Boston 
University, Yale and Princeton also received large additions. 

— ^There is a cut system at Madison. Absences " not exceeding one-tenth " 
are at the discretion of the student, while one absence from a recitation during 
any of the first three days ot the term counts as two absences. On account of 
this latter rule every man was back on time this year. This system is proving 
to be satisfactory. 

— Colby University at Waterville, Me., is to try a new form of college gov- 
ernment. A board of conference and arbitration is to be appointed consisting 
of three professors and ten students who are to maintain order in the dormito- 
ries and on the campus and to decide all questions of difficulties. The outcome 
will be watched with interest by college men. At the same time a plan that 
would work at one college might not suffice for another. 

— The growth of college endowments during the year can not yet be fully 

determined. The following uble shows the amounts received by a number of 
the leading colleges so far as already announced: 

Allegheny College $ 10,000 

Bates College 75tOoo 

Boston University 100,000 

Bowdoin College 20,000 

Brown University 187,000 

Bucknell University 25,000 

Centenary College 25,000 

Colby University 15,000 

Cornell College 10,000 

Cornell University 265,000 

Georgetown College, Kentucky 50,000 

Hamilton College 30,000 

Haverford College 15.000 
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Heidelberg College 28,000 

Hillsdale College 1 7,000 

Johns Hopkins University 100,000 

ICnox Colloge 25,000 

Lake Forest University • 500,000 

Madison University 100,000 

Middlebury College 50,000 

Mount Union College. 10,000 

Northwestern University 25,000 

Oberlin College.. 45>ooo 

Pennsylvania College 18,000 

Princeton College 225,000 

Rutgers College 90,000 

Smith College 12,000 

St. Lawrence University 50,000 

Syracuse University 365,000 

Swarthmore University 25,000 

Tufls ., 135,000 

University of the City of New York 50,000 

University of the South 50,000 

Vassar 222,000 

Vermont University 30,000 

Wells College 30,000 

Wellsley College 36,000 

Wesleyan University 60,000 

Western Reserve University 1 13,000 

Williams College 1 52,000 

Wofford College ... 10,000 

Yale 275,000 

Total for forty-two colleges $3,675,000 



EXCHANGES. 



— The Boies Siudent for September is an interesting number, and its editors 
deserve much credit. 

— The Oct. No. of The Pohtechnic^ while in some features very good, still 
on the whole w of but little interest to the college world. It is too conserva- 
tive in its editorials and chief articles. More liberalism would, we feel sure, be 
an improvement. 

— The Hobart Herald for May and June is a little below the average. The 
editorials are scanty ahd there is but little of interest to any but Hobart men. 
If it were not for athletic news the editors might have had a difficult time get- 
ting enough matter. 

— There is no lack of good literary matter in the commencement number of 
the Tuf toman. The editorials deal with college matters in an able and mas- 
terly way. 

— We are pleased to welcome among our exchanges the September number of 
the New Englander and Yale Review, The contributors are men prominent in 
the thought of the day. To all interested in the German Drama, the article by 
William I^yon Phelps is full of interest and instruction. 

— The Atlantic Monthly for Oct. contains some most worthy and interesting 
articles. **The Begum's Dauglfter*' is a powerful story and well worth the 
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perusal of all its readers. "The Closing Scenes of the Iliad" is extremely 
interesting, both because of the Closing Scenes themselves and because of the 
remarks on the character and composition of the Iliad. The poems •' In The 
Harara," by Prof. Clinton Scollard, and **The Planet of the Rose," by Jno. B. 
Tabb, are especially good, while *' The Sunset," by Mary Colbome Veel, merits 
the highest commendation. 



CLIPPINGS. 

•* A nymph of the wood," he called her when 
She tripped over mountain, field and glen ; 
But then — alas for her fancy free — 
A nymph of the wouldn't she proved to be. 

— Miss Bunker Hill — Oliver Wendell Holmes is eighty years old. Which of 
his works do you prefer ? 
Col. Western — Well, Holmes* Sweet Home is about as good as any of *em. 

My Esteemed Governor: — 

Cold winter ist hicr — vacation ist went. 

For a week I've been down mit der croup; 

Mein window will soon frame der poster — To Rent, 

Und I shall turn up *' in der soup.'' 

Die Semis are kommen — mein cribs are not made, 

A spool of Dutch poetry is due; 

Mem bets und mein breakage-bilb still are unpaid 

Und that's why I am feeling so blue. 

But, Vater, don't worry— der croup never kills, 

Der Springtime will come back some day. 

Next week I will send you a few pious bills, 

Und in June I can come home — to stay. 

Already I see you awaiting your boy 

Mit a rope round the fatted calf's neck. 

Please write me at once that I still am your joy, 

I can tell by the size of your check. — W. P. I. 

— University Quarterly, 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

We've been holding weekly meetings 

At the house of my dear Bess, 
And to-night I send her greetings, 

For they've been a great success. 

Weighty things we've been deciding. 

In our little meetings there, 
I, of course, have been presiding, 

That's to say, I've held the chair. 

But last night the session ended 

In a very pleasant way. 
When the conversation tended 

To the power of love to-day. 

And to end the great congestion 

Of our thoughts, I said, " Df:ar Bess, 
Are you ready for the question ? " 

And she sweetly answered, ** Yes." — Brunonian, 
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SCENE—BAY OF BISCAY. 

On the ocean, O my darling, 

When it rocks us to and fro, 
Would it not be better, darling, 

We should both go down below ? 
When the ship is tossing gently 

'Tis some sudden unknown woe 
Prompts me once again to ask you 

Would you like to go below ? 

In the gloaming, O my darling. 

Cling not lovingly to me. 
For I often with short warning 

Long to view the deep blue sea; 
And I feel all choked with something 

Longing, struggling to be free; 
It were best to leave you darling, 

Best for you and best for me. — Ex. 

** Ah ! maid with laughing, laughing eye. 

For what those tears ? Oh ! why that sigh ? " 

She murmurs as the blushes come, 

** I swollered a hunk of chewin* gum." — Ex. 

PRIZE WINNERS. 

We played progressive euchre 

The livelong winter through, 
She was a skillful player, 

And I was lucky, too. 

Our luck gave rise to envy, 

And us together drew, 
Whereat, — since she was charming, — 

I murmured not. Would you ? 

So, when the playing ended 

Each night she took my arm. 
And acting as her escort, 

I yielded to Love's charm. 

A year now we've been married, 

And. much to our surprise, 
Somehow we both keep thinking 

We won the booby prize. — Ex, 

AH ME ! 

** Can you tell me, my dear — " 

Then he snuggled up near 
To expedite verbalization — 

** Why this trim little waist 

Where my arm is now placed 
Is like to a post-trader's station ? " 

** Ain't you awful ? " she said, 

Though she ne'er set her head 
To fathom his wit's shallow soundings, 

But he, to her side 

Drawing nearer, replied : 
*• It's because of its arm-y surroundings." — Yonktts GoMfite, 
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— A freshman being asked the name of Xenephon's wife, replied, after 
some hesitation, that he believed it was Anna Basis. — Ex, 

THREE STAGES. 
I. 

Sighing like a furnace. 

Over ears in love, 
Blind in adoration 

Of his lady's glove. 
Thinks no girl was ever 

Quite so sweet as she, 
Tells you she's an angel. 

Expects you to agree. 



Moping and repining. 

Gloomy and morose; 
Asks the price of poison, 

Thinks he'll take a dose. 
Women are so fickle. 

Love is all a sham. 
Marriage is a failure. 

Like a broken dam. 



Whistling, blithe, and cheerful. 

Always bright and gay. 
Dancing, singing, laughing. 

All the livelong day. 
Full of fun and irolic. 

Caught in Fashion's whirl. 
Thinks no more of poison — 

Got another girl. — SomaviUe Journal. 

— We dislike very much to quote the following item. But it has been going 
the round of our exchanges for a couple of months, and, just as an example of 
the profane taste of college youth, we give it a place: Scene — Young ladies' 
boarding school. Prof. — ** What can you tell me of Pluto?"- Miss D. — ** He 
was the son of Satan, and when his father died he gave him hell." 

SHORTEST AND LONGEST. 

The longest day is in June, they say> 

The shortest in December. 
They did not come to me that way: 

The shortest I remember 
You came a day with me to stay, 

And filled my heart with laughter; 
The longest day — you were away — 

The very next day after. — Century, 

A fanner once called his cow *' Zephyr,** 
She seemed such an amiable hephyr. 

When the farmer drew near. 

She kicked off his car. 
And now the old farmer's much dephyr. — The Campus, 

— Stem parent (to a young applicant for his daughter's hand) — ** Young man, 
can vou support a family ? " 

Young man (meekly)—'* I only wanted Sarah." — The Tablet, 
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ALUMNIANA. 

Ti yap /i^rpds SaXXovd?;^ evnXeiai rtuvot^ 
ayaX^a fitlt^uvy rj ri icpd% 7taida)v fiTjrpi; 

— Dr. DwiGHT M. Lee, '63, of Oxford, is a member of the pension board of 
Chenango county. 

— Dr. Ward M. Beckwith, '80, sailed for Europe July 3d, and will spend 
the year with his wife in Vienna. 

— The 80th birthday of Judge Anson S. Miller, '35, was celebrated Sept. 
34, by a family gathering at Highland, Col. 

— Irving F. Wood, '85, for four years a tutor in Jaflfna College, Ceylon, 
has entered the Divinity School of Yale College. 

— Thomas D. Catlin, '57, of Ottawa, 111., has been elected President of the 
board of trustees of the United Qlass Company, 

— M. RuMSEY Miller, '68, of Bath, fills the office of Surrogate of Sleuben 
county, as successor of the late Hon. Guy H. McMaster, '47. 

— At the April communion of the church in Castile, Pastor John C. Long. 
*57, received fourteen new members on the profession of their faith. 

— Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, '6g, of Albany, spent his last vacation in a 
sketching tour along the coast of Maine with Rev. J. B. Morse, of Utica. 

— Edward S. Peck, 73, and Frank H. Field have formed a co-partnership 
tor carrying on a general law practice, with their office at 261 Broadway, New 
York. 

— Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, was one of the five delegates from New 
York City at the *' International Conference," held in Paris from July 28 to 
August 4. 

— Rev. A. S. Wood, *6i, for the past three years pastor of the Congregational 
Church m Philadelphia, has tendered his resignation and will remove to the 
western part of the state. 

— Rev. J. Wilford Jacks, '68, has received a hearty call to the church in 
Dunkirk. His acceptance of this call would terminate a prosperous pastorate of 
seventeen years at Romulus. 

— One of the oldest of the charitable institutions of New York City is the 
Asylum for Lying-in Women, at 139 Second Avenue, whose resident ph3rsician 
is Dr. J. Conger Bryan, '84. 

— Rev. Eneas McLean, '75, of Medford, Oregon, delivered the charge at 
the installation of his brother. Rev. Robert McLean, '76, as pastor of Bethany 
Church, at Grant's Pass, Oregon. 

— Rev. William P. Garrett, '86, for three years a teacher in the Delaware 
Literazy Institute, has accepted a preacher's appointment from the presiding 
elder of the Central New York C onfercnce. 
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— Rev. Dr. Herman D. Jenkins, '64, after a very prosperous pastorate of 
seventeen years in Freeport, III., has accepted a call to Sioux City, 111. Rev. 
Edgar P. Hill, of Chicago, succeeds him in Freeport. 

— Arthur A. Stebbins, '87, formerly of the reportorial staff of the New 
York SuHf has accepted a position for which he is admirably fitted, as traveling 
correspondent of the Utica Saturday Globe. 

— ^William B. Goodwin, *S9* president of the National Bank of Walerville. 
has sailed for Europe with his family. They propose to be absent for a year or 
longer, and will visit Egypt and the holy land. 

— Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, '62, the archaeologist and historical scholar, has 
been made honorary fellow in the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Brit- 
ain, of which the Duke of Northumberland is President. 
' — Rev. James A. Skinner, '57. was ordained to the Episcopal ministry 
Sept. 22, by Bishop Coxe in St. Luke's Church in Buffalo. The text of the 
Bishop's sermon was, " He that winneth souls is wise." 

— Charles B. Cole, '87, holds an important position in the law office of 
Miller, Peckham and Dixon, 29 Wall Street, New York, and Jonas F. Mann, 
'87, is equally fortunate in his location at 54 Wall Street. 

— Thomas C. Cairns, '86, has removed to Portland, Oregon, and has pur- 
chased a one-third interest in the match factory of Walker & Davis. The 
capacity of this factory is reported to be about 5,000,000 a day. 

— At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, held in New York, Oct. 2, S. N. D. North, *6q. was elected 
secretary and editor of the Quarterly Bulletin, published in Boston. 

— Rev. William Reed, '71, of the Troy Memorial Church, has been 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on Sunday School work for the Sjmod of 
New York, to succeed Rev. Dr. Thurber, now pastor of the American Chapel 
in Paris. 

— John D. Henderson, '68, of Herkimer, has been nominated for assem- 
blyman by the Democrats of Herkimer county and George G. McAdam, '83, 
of Rome, has been re-nominated for re-election to the assembly by the 
Republicans of the second Oneida district. 

— The leading article in the New York Medical Journal for June 29, is the 
address delivered at the fourth annual dinner of the Hospital Graduates' Club, 
by Dr. John S. Hawley, '77, of New York City. It is entitled " The Natural 
History of the Hospital Interne," and is humorously treated. 

— The Presbyterian Society of Martinsburg has decided to extend a call to 
Rev. Murray H. Gardner, '84, who will ^complete his course at Princeton 
Theological Seminary the present year. Mr. Gardner supplied the pulpit at 
that church during the past summer, and made many friends. 

— The ten students of theology from the class of 1889 are F. B. Carlton. 
D. H. Chrestensen, G. D. Miller, J. D. Spurlarke andS. D. Water- 
BURY, at Auburn; C. W. E. Chapin, M. B. Loughlen and D. G. Smith at 
Union; Albert Evans and Frederick Perkins at Princeton. 

—The law firm of Davies & Rapallo, (to which Charles A. Gardiner, '80, 
belongs,) at 32 Nassau Street, New York, employs twenty-five salaried clerks, 
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all of whom have been admitted to the bar. Among those are William R. 
Page, '84, Harry B. Tolles, '86, and Henry J. Hemmens. 'Sy. 

— In Binghamton at the general September term, admission to the bar was 
granted on examination to Henry J. Hemmens, '87. Frederick P. Pierce, 
'87, Joel J. Squier, '87, all three of Utica. and Edmund R. Wilcox, *88. of 
Watertown. Messrs. Pierce and Squier will practice law in Peoria, 111. 

— A very valuable feature of the Andover Review is its monthly resume of 
German Theological Literature, prepared by Rev. Mattoon M. Curtis.'Si, who 
has been for a year or longer a student at Leipsic. These reviews of recent 
German books are prepared by Mr. Curtis after a careful and discriminating 
study of each author's purpose and method. 

—In July last General Emmons Clark, '47, was appointed by President 
Harrison United States Consul at Havre, France. Yielding to the advice of 
friends and physicians he has declined this appointment. He will be honora- 
bly known in history as Colonel of the famous Seventh Regiment, a position 
which he resigned when bre vetted general by Governor Hill. 

— Edward Curran, '56, was the founder of the Homestead Aid Association 
in Utica, which at the end of its fifth year had assets amounting to $75,000, 
which has accomplished much good in helping wrokingmen to build permanent 
and attractive homes. Mr. Curran also favors the school savings bank as the 
best method of inducing children to form habits of thrift and economy. 

— ** Beneficence, its Ground, inward Principle, Obligation, Method and Meas- 
ure, with Reason for its Practice," is the subject of a sermon preached by the 
Rev. W. H. Bates, '65, of Clyde, before the Presbytery of Lyons and pub- 
lished in accordance with the vote of the Presbytery. It is a large and impor- 
tant subject handled by one who has devoted to it the most serious thought. 

— Prof. WiLLARD B. Rising. *64, of the University of California, is busy with 
the interior plans of a new Chemical Laboratory that is to embody all the im- 
provements and conveniences that money can command. As State Analyst 
and Consulting Chemist of the Grant Powder Works, he has special duties that 
made it impossible for him to meet his classmates at their quarter-century 
reunion. 

— At the triennial council of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, held in 
Saratoga, Sept 4, Hon. Theodore W. Dwight, '40, was re-elected to the 
Senate for the term of six years. The Epsilon Chapter of Hamilton College 
was represented by Prof. Edward North, '41, Prof. Oren Root, '56. and 
Superintendent Edward N. Jones, *82. Prof. George P. Bristol, '76, was 
one of the delegates from Cornell University. 

— On Sunday. Aug. 25, Rev. Dr. Wm. DeLoss Love, '43, preached his fare- 
well sermon as pastor of the Congregational Church at South Hadley, Mass. 
During his pastorate of eleven years a church debt of $11,000 has been paid 
which bad existed for 75 years. Of 128 members received on confession only 
one has been excommunicated. The pastoral calls have averaged 400 a year. 
The sermons were more than two for each week, mostly new or re-written. 

— At the August meeting of the American Institute of Homooopathy, held 
at Minnetonka, Minn., its president. Dr. Srldon H. Talcott, '69, " brought 
to the chair great ability as a presiding officer, the dignity which the petition 
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demands, oratorical powers of a high order, and he presented an address that 
will rank among the best with which the institute has been favored. It was 
more than usually well considered, and, what is equally important, well con- 
structed and well delivered." 

— Dr. John A. Paine, '59. who is now associated officially with Dr. Isaac 
H. Hall, *S9» in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, author of the article on 
'* Pharaoh the Oppressor, and His Daughter,'* which attracted wide attention 
in TA^ Century two years ago, contributes to the September number of the 
same magazine a fully illustrated paper on '* The Pharaoh of the Exodus, and 
His Son." He endeavors, by a search among the monuments, to fix the iden- 
tity of this famous king, and to clear up the mystery of " The Smiting of the 
First-Born." 

— One of the pleasant, and thus far unreported events of the last commence- 
ment week, was a reunion held at the house of Mr. R. C. Owen, on Marvin 
street, of the ex-faculty of Park College, Missouri. Four-fifths of the Park 
College faculty for the years '86^*88 were present, viz. : Prof. Lee S. Pratt, 
'81. ex-Chairman of the faculty, now Latin Professor in Knox College, 111.; 
Prof. William B. Fenn, *86, ex-Registrar, now of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. Edward Fitch, '86, ex-Treasurer, now of the faculty of Hamil- 
ton College, and Miss Ida M. Owen, ex-Secretary, now of Clinton. 

—Pastor Randall Pease, '70, presided at the dedication, July 2, of the new 
Presbyterian Church at Waddington. Rev. Dr. L. M. Miller, '40, of Ogdens- 
burgh, offered the consecrating prayer. This makes practically the third church 
this people have had since Mr. Pease became their pastor. Eight years ago the 
first building, erected in 184 1, having become too small for the congregation, 
was rebuilt, with nearly doubled capacity, and that has given place to this. 
During the eleven years of Mr. Pease's pastorate, the church has moie than 
doubled its membership. After a year and a half of worshipping in the Town 
Hall, the Society enters their new home, and upon the sixty-second year of their 
organization, ** thanking God and taking courage." 

— It is generally conceded that the Democrats have placed a very strong 
candidate at the head of their ticket in the nomination of Judge Frank Rice, 
'68, of Canandaigua, for Secretary of State. He was bom in Seneca, Jan. 15, 
1845. He was admitted to the bar in June, 1870, and at once took high rank 
in his profession. In 1875 he was elected district attorney of Ontario county 
by a Democratic majority of 636 and was re-elected in 1878 by a majority of 
834. In 1882 he was elected member of assembly from Ontario county by a 
majority of 1,256, and was re-elected in 1883. In 1884 he was elected county 
judge of Ontario county by a majority of 606. As a legislator, he was able and 
brilliant in debate, a skilled parliamentarian, and his integrity was never ques- 
tioned. In a county though Republican, Judge Rice has never been defeated 
as a candidate for office. 

— It seldom befalls a beginner in the ministry to encounter more exacting 
tests of character and pulpit ability than those which surround Rev. Jambs 
Eells, '87, at Saratoga. His success is thus measured by Rev. Dr. Mutchmore, 
of the Philadelphia Preshytefian: 
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•'The Second Presbyterian Church, which so severely felt the loss of their 
pastor, ReV. Dr. Terrett, have secured another, a young man of promise from 
Auburn Seminary, who has been in the field but three months. His people 
have not had him all to themselves yet, the visitors requiring so much of his 
care, but he is a son of the lamented Professor Eblls, of Lane Seminary, and 
we are sure he has a good heritage in the mantle of a pious, eloquent and 
devoted father. The people are enthusiastic over him and are full of hope from 
what they have seen and heard that he will have a useful and prosperous career, 
in which conviction we most heartily join." 

— The teachers recently appointed from the class of '89 are Jay T. Badgley, 
principal of Madison Union School; C. E. Button, principal of Clayville 
Academy; Clarence U. Carruth, professor of Latin and Greek in Highland 
University, Highland, Kansas; William M. Collier, instructor in Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute; Walter S. Knowlson, principal of Holland Patent 
Academy; William S. Leavenworth, professor of Chemistry and Physics in 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis.; Dean R. Leland, professor of Natural Science 
in Lockport Union School; Curtis B. Miller, principal ot Pratisburgh Acad- 
emy; James D. Rogers, principal of Boonville Union School; William S. 
Steele, teacher in Delhi Academy; Charles H. Warfield, professor of math- 
ematics in the State Academy at Tallahassee, Florida; Eddy R. Whitney, 
teacher in Mexico Academy, under Principal Warren D. More, '88. 

— Thursday evening, Oct. 10, Rev. Anthony H. Evans, '82, was installed 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Lockport. The second prayer was 
o£Fered by Rev. Edgar P. Salmon, '78, of Knowlesville, the ordination prayer 
by Rev. Robert Norton, of Lockport, father of Dr. Thomas H. Norton, 
*73» of Cincinnati University. In the words of the I^ockport Journal ** the 
charge to the pastor by President Henry Darling, of Hamilton College, was 
a wonderful plea for effectiveness in the pulpit by the winning qualities of sim- 
plicity and consecration. President Darling is master of the English language, 
and his address viewed from that standpoint simply, was a clear-cut model of 
incisive composition all embellished by a dignified and cultured presence well 
befitting his recognized high position." The charge to the people by Rev. C. 
S. Stoprits, '72, of Niagara Falls, was practical and well received. He 
charged them to know their pastor, to support him, to pray for him, to love 
him and to help him. The Lockport church has 733 members and furnishes an 
attractive field for the excellent gifts of its new pastor. 

— It looks as if Judge Charles H. Truax, '67. of the superior court in 
New York city had an agent in London under orders to secure rare copies of 
Greek and Latin authors. He is persistent in his generosity to the classical 
library of Hamilton college. His latest donation includes works that are rarely 
found in American libraries. One of them belongs to the incunabula, and rep- 
resents the cradlehood of the printing art. It is a quarto edition of the Idyls of 
Theocritus, published in Venice by Aldus Manutius in February, 1495, and it 
is believed that no one of the Aldine classics has an earlier date. Next in 
antiquity is the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, called by Tacitus '* elegantiae 
arbiter, " Lugdunum Batavorum, (Leyden,) 1585. Xenophon's Hiero, in Greek 
and Latin, Glasgow, 1745. Eutropius' ** Breviarium Historiae Romans, " 
Paris 1754. Lucan's Pharsalia, Paris, 1767. Phsedri Fabulae, Paris, 1768. Com- 
plete works of Horace, Birmingham, 1777. Discourses of the Greek Orator 
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Himeriuft, edited by Wensdorff. Gottingen, 1790, (the only complete edition 
ever published). James Rennell's Geographical System of Herodotus, London, 
1800. W. Cell's Itinerary of Greece, 18 10. Immanuel Bekker's Oratores 
Attica, in nine volumes, Oxford, 1823. 

— Some of the following recent appointments for teaching may have been 
already announced in Alumni AN A: Wiluam H. Benedict, principal of Elmira 
Union School; Dr. Charles R. Kingslby, '78, president Milwaukee College for 
young ladies', John D. Bigklow, '80, principal Moravia Academy; Lee S. 
Pratt, '81, professor of Latin in Knox College. Galesburgh, 111.; Dr. Henry 
B. Orr, '82, professor of Natural History in University of Louisville, Ky.; 
Archibald N. Shaw, '82, vice principal of Columbia Institute, 729 Sixth 
avenue New York; William C. Kruse, '85, principal of Ogdensburgh High 
School; Philip M. Moore, '86, professor in Burr and Burton Seminary, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Myron E. Powers, '86, principal of Port Jefferson Union 
School; Harlow H. Loomis, '87, principal Watcrford Union School; Frank 
B. Severance, '87, principal New Hartford Union School; Charles C. 
Heath, '88, teacher in St. John's Military School, Manlius; Charles K. Law, 
'88, principal Union School in Jackson, Mich.; Abraham L. McAdam, '88, 
teacher of Mathematics and English in Buffalo Classical School; Frank S. Tis- 
DALE, '88, principal Cambridge Union School; Hiram A. Vance, '88, professor 
of Rhetoric in Nashville University; William W. Wallace, '90, tutor in 
Jaffna College, Ceylon. 

— The New York CrUU of July 13 becomes slightly hypercritical in suggest- 
ing that some of the **01d and New World Lyrics," by Professor Clinton 
Scollard, '81, " lose an epigrammatic point and sharpness by being just a verse 
or two too long." If such a fault is anywhere discoverable in the lyrics, it is 
fully atoned for in such brief epigrammatic idyls as " A Bit of Marble " and 
' * The Catacombs." Quoth Tfu Critic : 

Horace declares that the poems of water-drinkers can not last or live long; 
they lack the Bacchic fire. How is it with the Orient-drinkers, those who drink 
deep of the magic East, of European springs, of fountains beneath the palms 
and oasis-founts that lie towards Damascus ? Does it not often happen that the 
sight of Italy is an inspiration that will kindle a Keats or a Browning with a 
divme joy, fill the urn of fancy to overflowing, touch the lips with power of 
Sibylline vaticination, awake a sleeping Talent from slumber, and create a poet 
even sooner than Juvenal's vaunted ' indignatio * ? We have been struck with 
the tonic power of a trip as shown in this graceful volume from which, on merely 
turning over the leaves, float aromas of the Nile, of Greece, of Italy, of Switzer- 
land. Mr. Scollard was always poetic, but in this book he has become more 
than that: he has become a poet. The EUist has * hatched' him, and under its 
marvellous incubation the silkworm has changed to silk-weaver, spinning glisten- 
ing threads — sonnet, quatrain, serenade, — from each of which is suspended as in 
a clear-cut medallion an Oriental picture, a memory of Baalbec, a day in Nubia, 
a night in Venice, glimpses of minarets and towers of Ascalon. There is no 
labor about these verses. Apparently they flow as spontaneously as honey from 
the honey-comb, and if their sweetness b very sweet, it is because all young 
natures are sweet, like all springtimes; and so they should be. We have been 
struck with the beauty of such poems as * An African Lily,' * Princess Badoura,' 
* As August Comes,* and ' Sydnejr Godolphin,' the only fault being that some 
of them lose an epigrammatic pomt and sharpness by being just a verse or two 
too long. If there could be a copyright in bindings, the Putnams would have 
good reason to complain of the appropriation in this book of the binding of 
their Knickerbocker Series. 
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NECROLGOY. 

CLASS OF 1835. 

Rev. Dr. Benjamin Woodbridge Dwight, who died in Clinton, N. Y., 
Sept. 18, 1889, was bom in Catskill, N. Y., April 5, 1816. He was the old- 
est son of Dr. Benjamin Woolsey Dwight, who was the second son of President 
Timothy Dwight, of Yale College, and was the Treasurer of Hamilton College 
from 1832 to 1850. On his mother's side he was descended from a succes- 
sion of bix ministers of the Woodbiidge family. Tracing his lineage from Jona- 
than Edwards, Timothy Dwight and the Woodbridges, he inherited a positive 
taste for theology and the Christian ministry. After his graduation from the 
Divinity School of Yale College in 1838, he was for three years a tutor in Ham- 
ilton College. In 1844 he organized the First Presbyterian Church in Joliet, 
111., and supplied its pulpit for two years. It was as an educator that he gained 
his chief distinction. From 1848 to 1868 he was earnestly and successfully 
devoted to the work of a classical teacher, at first in Brooklyn, and afterwards 
in Clinton and New York. His ardent passion for teaching was exacting both 
for himself and his classes. He was greatly aided in his work by an unfailing 
and joyous enthusiasm, in which nearly all his pupils were sharers. More than 
two thousand pupils were trained by him to habits of diligence and fidelity in 
preparation for college or for business. In the midst of daily toil as a teacher 
he found time to write many sermons and - a number of valuable books. He 
was the author of the ** Higher Christian Education,** ** Modem Philology," 
••Woman's Higher Culture," ''The True Doctrine of Divine Providence," 
•• The History of the Strong Family," in two Voh., and '* The History of the 
Dwight Family," in two Vols. Dr. Dwight's first wife was Wealthy Jane Dewey» 
to whom he was married at Forestville, N. Y., July 29, 1846, who died in Clin- 
ton, Aug. 23, 1864. His second wife was Charlotte Sophia Parish, to whom he 
was married Dec. 22, 1865. Three of Dr. Dwight's five children survive to 
mourn the loss of a tender and devoted father: Miss Sophia E. Dwight, of Clin- 
ton, Mrs. Charles Sprague Smith, of Columbia College, and Miss Bertha W. 
Dwight, of Smith College. The early death of Mrs. Eliza Dwight Dewey, the 
wife of Dr. Dewey, of the State Asylum for the Insane, Kankakee, 111., and of 
Br. Francis E. Dwight, '79, were sore afflictions that blighted the dearest of 
earthly hopes. 

At a special meeting of the Faculty of Hamilton College, held in the Library 
September 23, 1889, the following minute was proposed and adopted as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Rev. Dr. Benjamin Woodbridge Dwight: 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Benjamin W. Dwight, in the 74th year of his age, 
removes from among us one who for a number of years has been honored as the 
oldest college graduate in the town of Kirkland, and whose influence as a 
preacher, a teacher, an author and a citizen, during his active life has been very 
pronounced in support of what is best in character, in literature, and in scholarly 
culture. For three years an instructor in Hamilton College, he introduced the 
systematic study of German, and thus enlarged the curriculum with a valuable 
discipline which grew in favor until it became what is now an organized and 
permanent department. 
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As a classical teacher in Brooklyn, New York and Clinton, Dr. Dwight 
directed the preparation for college or for business of a multitude of young men, 
now honorably prominent in fields of usefulness, who are grateful for the habits 
of thoroughness, earnestness and persistent fidelity which their teacher's example 
and exhortation helped them to form. 

As an author Dr. Dwight has added lustre to a name closely linked with the 
growth and glory of American literature and the higher education in America. 

To the family, bereaved by the death of Dr. Dwight, we tender our heartfelt 
sympathy, and while we mourn with them, it is with the comfort that follows the 
close of a long and useful life, sustained by the Christian hope of a better life 
hereafter. 

CLASS OF 1879. 

James Seymour Spencer was a son of Dr. Ambrose T. Spencer, of Utica, a 
grandson of Rev. Theodore Spencer, formerly pastor of the Bleeker Street Pres- 
byterian Church in Utica, and great-grandson of Chief Justice Ambrose Spencer, 
of the New York State Supreme Court. His mother was a daughter of the late 
Levi Cozzens, of Utica. He was bom in Utica, July 2, 1852. Previous to the 
death of his invalid father, whom he devotedly cared for, he served as a mer- 
chant's clerk on Genesee street, and is remembered by all who then knew him 
for his intelligence, courtesy and manly worth. After his father's death, he 
entered college, at the age of 22. Graduating in 1879, he began his chosen 
work as a journalist on the New York Tribum, In the fall of 1880 he became 
the managing editor of the Richmond County Gazette^ on Staten Island. In 1882 
this paper became the SttUtn Island Sentinel and Gazette^ with Mr. Spencer as 
its editor. In 1884 he started the Mount Venton Record, but left it in 1885, and 
joined the local staff of the Dial, an afternoon daily in New York City. Dur- 
ing the last four years of his life Mr. Spencer belonged to the local staff of the 
New York Mail and Express, in whose columns he was described as " one of its 
most capable and faithful repo'ters, who made a record for industry, integrity 
and fidelity that could not be excelled." His first wife was Miss Alice Miller 
Whitaker, a daughter of Rev. William Whitaker, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to 
whom he was married October 10. 1881, and who died at her father's house in 
Poughkeepsie, June 15, 1882. His second wife was Miss Bertha H. Clark, of 
New Brighton, L. I., to whom he was married June 25, 1885, and who survives 
her husband. Mr. Spencer died very suddenly, of heart disease, while taking 
a ride with his wife, in Bloomfield, N. J., Oct. 2, 1888. He was buried in 
Newark, N. J. 



MARRIED. 

Leyland-Chamberlain — In St. George's Church, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, England, Sept 5, i88q, Capt. Herbert Naylor Leyland and Miss 
Jennie S. Chamberlain of Cleveland, O., granddaughter of the late Hon. 
Hiram. V. Willson, '32, formerly the law partner of Senator Henry B. 
Payne, '32. 

Hopkins-Underwood — In St. John's Church, Phelps, N. Y., Tuesday 
evening, August 20, 1889, Mr. Henry Danielson Hopkins, '87, and Miss 
Minnie Underwood, daughter of Mr. Amos Underwood, '47, of Phelps, 
N. Y. 
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Haii^Long— At the Presbyterian Church of Castile, N. Y., Oct, 3, 1889, 
by Rev. John C. Long. '57, father of the bride, assisted by Rev. Russell T. 
Hall, brother of the groom, Mr. Thomas A. Hall of Chicago, 111., to Miss 
Winifred M. Long of Castile. N. Y. 

Allen-Staples — At Winona, Minn., on Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1889, Seward 
DuANB Allen, '78, of Duluth, Minn., and Miss Gertrude Staples, daugh- 
ter of Dr. and Mrs. Franklin Staples, of Winona, Minn. 

Sherman-McMillan — At Richmond. O., on Wednesday, August 14, 1889, 
Dr. Elmer Charles Sherman. '82, of South Orange, N. J., and Miss Ida 
McMillan, daughter of Rev. George W. McMillan, of Richmond, O. 

Hastings-Sherman — At the residence of the bride's parents, on Wednesday, 
August 7. 1889, by Rev. J. R Frazier. Prof James B. Hastings, '84, of the 
Delaware Literary Institute. Franklin, and Miss Jessie Sherman, of Daven- 
port. 

Huntington-Platt— In NorMrich. Conn., on Wednesday evening. October 
9, 1889, Mr. Channing Moore Huntington, of the Utua Morning Herald, 
and Miss Helen Barstow. daughter of Mrs. Olive W. Platt. of Norwich. 
Conn. 

Sill-Barrelle — At North Argyle, N. Y., on Tuesday, August 13. 1889, 
Dr. Edward Richard Sill, *84. and Miss Minnie Myrtle Barrelle, 
daughter of Mr. Oscar Barrelle. of North Argyle. 

Wilson-Lowe — At the first Presbyterian Church in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Wednesday evening. October 2, 1889, Mr. Samuel Holmes Wilson, '84, and 
Miss Mary Ellen Virginia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Percival G. Lowe. 
of Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Carmer-Bostwick — At Newark. N. Y., October 10, 1889. Mr. Willis G. 
Carmer, '85. of Dolgeville, and Miss Minnie Bostwick, of Lyons 

Griffith-Adams — At the residence of the bride's parents, Tuesday evening, 
October i. 1889, by Dr. J. Termain Porter, Mr. Frederick W. Griffith, 
'86, of Palmyra, and Miss Niinnie E. Adams, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
C. Adams, of Phelps. 

Haines-Van Wagenen— In New York city, on Wednesday, June 26, 1889, 
Mr. Virtus Levi Haines, '87. and Miss Aline Van Wagenen. 

Patteson-Hatch— On Tuesday, Sept. 17. 1889, in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, in S7th street. New York, by Rev. William Lloyd, Mr. Robert 
A. Patteson, '87, of the Tarrytown National Bank, and Miss Jessamine 
Hatch, daughter of Mr. Alfrd S. Hatch, of New York city. 

Young-Rockwell — At the home of the bride's parents in Garrattsville, 
N. Y., September 18, 1889, Rev. George E. Young, 87, and Miss Adah C. 
Rockwell daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Rockwell. 

Badgley-Allen — At the home of the bride's parents, in Clinton by Rev. 
Thomas B. Hudson, '51, on Thursday, Sept. 12, 1889, Jay T. Badgley, '89 
principal of Madison Union School, and Miss Nellie M. Allen, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Allen, of Clinton. 

DocKSTAEER-DoRMAN — In Pattersonville. Wednesday evening. September 
18. 1889. Elmer E. Dockstader, '89. of Amsterdam, and Miss Mary Dor- 
man, of Pattersonville. 

Knowlson-Leo — In the Church of the Redeemer, Utica. on Wednesday 
rooming, August 7. 1889, by Rev. Theophilus B. Roth. Principal Walter 
Sherman Knowlson. '89. of Holland Patent Academy, and Miss Katherine 
Pauline, daughter of Louis F. Leo, of Utica. 

Miller-Barton— On Monday, September 23, 1889, at the residence of the 
bride's parents in Deansville, by Rev. Samuel Miller, '60, Principal C jrtis 
B Miller, '89, of Prattsburg Academy, and Miss Evaline M. Barton. 
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Vol. XXIV. CLINTON. N. Y., NOVEMBER. 1889. No. 3 

THE CLYTEMNESTRA OF iESCHYLUS AND THE LADY 
MACBETH OF SHAKESPEARE. 

THE modem drama includes in its personations those of 
all nations and of all times. The Greek was limited. 
As the great artists of the renaissance passed over the varied 
subjects of history to depict the well-known story of the 
Christ child, so Greek tragedians forgot historic events in 
remoulding and recoloring the legends of the past. 

Thus yEschylus told no new story when in his grand 
trilogy, the Oresteia, he rehearsed the woes attendant on 
the house of Atreus: created no new character when in 
this trilogy he portrayed the dread Queen Clytemnestra. 
Poets had sung of her since Homeric times. Harmonizing 
with the dark fatalism of the Greek mind, she was a far 
more real and potent factor in Greek thought, than the real- 
ities of that shadowy past, whence she had come. 

In the main and so far as concerns Clytemnestra ^schylus 
has told the story as he received it. His is the Clytemnestra 
of Homeric legend, and of the epics and lyrics succeeding : 
the Clytemnestra too, in her remorseless wickedness and 
intense passion, of the later Sophocles, Euripides, and Ion, 
of the Latin Seneca, of the Italian Alfieri, and the French 
Lemercier. 

Before she comes upon the stage in ** Agamemnon,** the 
first of the trilogy, the key-note to the dramatic action, has 
been sounded ; the story of Helen's flight, the siege of Troy, 
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the sacrifice of Iphigenia has been told. A sense of mystery 
and dark foreboding shrouds the opening lines. In the vast 
circle of the Greek theatre, the eager throng, breathless, 
expectant, awaits her entrance. At last she comes, triumph 
in mien and look, joyous, exultant, announcing the fall of 
Troy and the Argive victory. 

To conceive of her as aught but beautiful were impossible 
— Greek aestheticism demanded it : the poet's idealism 
demanded it — beautiful in the highest type of Greek beauty, 
such as inspired the Athene of Phidias. 

With impassioned eloquence she proclaims the message 
flashed from distant Ida's beacon light ; and bids ** The morn- 
ing become the herald of gladness from its mother night." 
There is nothing in her words to indicate the dark role she 
is about to play. On the contrary, they seem in marked 
contrast with the sententious forebodings just uttered by 
the chorus: intense, perhaps, and highly wrought, but 
accordant with the hour. For aught they imply, Agamem- 
non's Queen might indeed be his ** loyal consort and watch- 
dog of his home." The Greek audience, however, knew bet- 
ter, knew that murder had already entered into that heart, 
and that the fair, foul face was lighted up by the fires of hell. 

With hurried action, yEschylus now introduces the herald, 
who, confirming the tidings of victory, scarcely completes 
his story, ere Agamemnon appears, and at his side Cassandra, 
luckless prophetess of Troy, the victor's allotment from the 
common spoil. 

Here the action centers. All the dark presentiments of 
watchman and chorus are about to find their fulfillment. 
The plot of Clytemnestra and her paramour -^gisthus is to 
be consummated. 

Issuing from the palace Clytemnestra meets her lord with 
feigned delight, with protestations of love whose hypocrisy 
is betrayed in their profusion. She can not say enough ; 
but her words are hollow and dead. Causab has noticed 
this and prefers Seneca's more ardent rendering of the scene. 
But is this coldness anything but the mere mask hiding the 
inner fire? 
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The ruling spirit of the hour, she bends all to her will. 
There is no wavering, no hesitation. The Furies have 
entered into her — nay, she herself is a Fury, with no touch 
of pity or of fear to link her to humanity. Leading Aga- 
memnon up the palace steps, with one hand concealed 
beneath her robe she grasps the dagger destined for his 
breast. Conqueror of Priam's sons, avenger of Helen's rape, 
he is to meet his death in this, the moment of triumph, 
ensnared, butchered by his faithless wife. In vain Cassan- 
dra, left without, pictures the impending murder. Vain is 
her despairing cry, as when its warning echoed through the 
Ilian halls. " What will be, will come," and she too rushes 
into the palace to meet her fate. A moment's delay ; then 
a cry within ; a hushed silence ; another cry ; and the foul 
deed is accomplished. 

Now the murderess appears ; and as she stands, her hands 
red with blood, beside the two lifeless witnesses of her awful 
crime, surely there must be a reaction, shame be written on 
that cold, white brow, horror look from those fierce, flashing 
eyes. But no! Every inch a queen, she is every inch a 
demon. She pictures the murder : gloats over each incident : 
glories in the deed. Symmons holds that the broken line 
here used would indicate horror ; but it is more consistently 
referred to mere animal excitement. She answers the cen- 
sure of the chorus with haughty scorn ; justifies her deed by 
the death of Iphigenia ; points to the corpse of Cassandra 
as witness of her husband's faithlessness ; disowns her guilt, 
asserting that the "evil genius of the house of Atreus," not 
she, had done the murder. And so critics, using her own 
words, have plead for her ; and had there been no iEgisthus 
their position might be tenable. His part in the drama, 
however, shows the hollowness of her words. The murder 
was not.the hasty act of outraged affection ; but, by her own 
confession, the result of a long cherished plan ; her hatred 
of Agamemnon had grown not out of sorrow for Iphigenia, 
but out of guilty love for iEgisthus. Critics have also urged, 
that after the murder she shows forbearance, that when 
iEgisthus appears and blustering would be avenged on all 
who condemn the murder, it is she that stays his hand. And 
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SO it is ; but even a tiger may know satiety, and this for- 
bearance seems prompted of expediency rather than of mercy. 

With this scene, the play ends, to be taken up however, in 
the " Choephori," the second member of the trilogy. Here 
although still the center of interest, Clytemnestra actually 
appears but once. iEgisthus now sits on Agamemnon's 
throne, beside his royal accomplice. Orestes, Clytemnestra's 
son, is exiled. Electra, her daughter, is held in doubtful 
tolerance. The situation is strangely similar to Shakes- 
peare's ** Hamlet," though Clytemnestra herself is in such 
marked contrast to the weak, misguided Gertrude of the 
English drama. One hint there is, however, though only 
one, which indicates that even Clytemnestra has some faint 
consciousness of guilt. She has dreamed a dream portend- 
ing retribution : a vision of the son rising up to avenge the 
father; and so, when in disguise Orestes does appear, and 
falsely tells her that that son is dead, she, who critics aver 
was goaded on to murder by a daughter's death, now strives 
in vain to conceal her joy at hearing that her only son had 
ceased to live. 

But her joy is short. Having slain ^gisthus, Orestes 
throws off his disguise, and turns upon her. And now for 
the first time, that haughty head bows, and the cold voice 
tries to soften ; for she is pleading for her life and pleading 
to her son. But it is vain. Like Shakespeare's Dane, Orps- 
tes' soul is bent on vengeance. The uplifted hand falls, and 
Clytemnestra and ^gisthus, partners in guilt, have paid the 
penalty of their crime. " An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, blood for blood," so reads the old Mosaic law ; so 
runs the lesson of ^Eschylus. 

Clytemnestra is dead ; yet her part in the tragedy is not 
yet complete. Ere her spirit crosses the fateful Acheron, 
it is to exert its fiend nature in one last act of hate. In the 
" Eumenides," the last of the trilogy, Orestes is seen at the 
Delphian temple supplicating Apollo's aid. The Furies, 
from whose toils he seeks escape, are for the moment sleep- 
ing. Commanded by the God he departs for Athens. But 
scarcely has he left the stage ere the ghost of Clytemnestra 
appears. Unconquered even in death, the malignant hate 
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that prompted a husband's murder now seeks vengeance on 
the son. Calling on the Furies, she chides their slothfulness, 
bids them be up and on their victim's track. Her soul can 
know no rest, till his blood atone for hers. It is a fearful 
picture, the acme of tragical terror, and fitly closes iEschylus' 
delineation of the most sublimely terrible character in liter- 
ature. 

In comparing the Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare with the 
Clytemnestra of ^schylus, one is struck by the contrasts 
rather than the similarities. Indeed it were strange if this 
were not so. Separated by more than twenty centuries, the 
Hellenic iEschylus and the Teutonic Shakespeare could have 
little in common save genius. Great Pan was dead ; and 
the questions that agitated the souls of the Greek tragedians 
had long since found their answer at Bethlehem and Calvary. 
Dramatic characters no longer represented abstract ideas. 
The stage had ceased to be the pulpit. The interest of the 
age had centered in humanity ; and the drama was its mirror. 

Known to the whole English speaking world, through 
Shakespeare's creation, as Clytemnestra was to the Greek, 
through that of ^schylus and his predecessors. Lady Mac- 
beth's story needs not to be detailed. Maglise, in his picture 
of the banquet scene, has painted her tall, brawny, mascu- 
line ; a virago, an Amazon ; but surely he is not right. 
Hearts do not break in such setting. " Fair, feminine, and 
perhaps even fragile," was Mrs. Siddons' conception. Buck- 
nill has gone still farther, holding that she must have been 
" small, delicate, beautiful * * * * a tawny or brown 
blonde Rachel." Beautiful she must have been, — Macbeth's 
constant love attests it ; the unexpressed homage of all 
about her bespeak it, — beautiful, but unlike Clytemnestra, 
essentially feminine ; feminine to give full force to her appeal 
to Macbeth's love, to her taunt ot cowardice, when urging 
on the murder. That she was small is also probable, for it 
is in the smaller type of woman that nervous force most often 
dominates ; while the fact that she was fragile, or at least not 
physically strong, is evinced in the gradual wasting away, in 
the final snapping of her life's thread, strained beyond its 
strength. 
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She is first seen as she enters, reading Macbeth's letter in 
which he tells her of the witches* prophecies and of their 
partial confirmation. Many critics hold that it is this letter 
that first suggests Duncan's murder, and that the plot orig- 
inated with Lady Macbeth. This interpretation, however, 
is not warranted by the text. Before she appears, or her 
name is mentioned, Macbeth in his meeting with the 
witches, has so betrayed his guilty conscience, that it needs 

only her words, 

* • What beast was't then 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? " 

to brand him as its originator. In its fulfillment, 'tis true, 
she takes the lead, but this is less from her greater prone- 
ness to evil than from her stronger will and superior intel- 
lect. 

Instantly grasping the purport of the letter, for the 
thought is not entirely new, her practical mind sees in the 
herald's announcement of the king's approach opportunity 
for the speedy consummation of her desires. Her soul is set 
on fire, but the suddenness of it all makes her feel her 
womanhood. Before, the murder had been ** but fantastic- 
al ; " now it is real and imminent ; and her woman's soul 
recoils. With one mighty effort, however, she renounces 
her weakness ; calls on the spirits to " unsex " her, to fill her 
*' from crown to toe topful of direst cruelty." The struggle 
is short, and the will conquers. Yet ** the still, small voice " 
is not completely silenced. Unlike Clytemnestra, crime is 
not a congenial element. For the moment she can trample 
down her woman's nature ; but it will rise again to accuse 
her. Beneath the cold exterior good and evil still struggle 
on, and in this struggle lies the secret of her apparent incon- 
sistency. 

It is while she is intoxicated in this first burst of passion, 
that Macbeth appears. Critics, notably Coleridge, have 
urged that her words of greeting 

*' Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater than both, by the All-hail hereafter ! " 

show a lack of wifely joy. But is this true ? Do they not, 
on the contrary, show far greater sympathy between wi fe 
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and husband than would softer expressions of love ? Are 
they not in more perfect harmony with the scene ? 

She at once touches upon the murder. A few signif- 
icant words ; and the two understand each other. The 
king appears. Lady Macbeth receives him with feigned 
loyalty, worthy of Clytemnestra ; but without Clytemnes- 
tra's over-profusion. Macbeth begins to waver. With con- 
summate art, and with an utter abandon that draws from 
him the exclamation 

" Bring forth men children only, 
,For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothng but males," 

she urges him on. The strong conquers the weak ; and 
when the morrow's sun arises, Duncan will be no more. 

It is the dead of night. All are sleeping save the two 
conspirators; for them there is no more sleep. While 
Macbeth enters the king's chambers, Lady Macbeth waits 
without. In her wild frenzy she seems a fiend incarnate ; 
yet even she is startled by an owl's shriek sounding out 
through the night air. It is a moment of fearful suspense ; 
with quick breath and dilated eye she listens. She seems 
steeled against every emotion ; yet there is a touch of 
almost compassion in her words, 

" Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done 't." 

The deed accomplished, the murderer appears, helpless in 
terror. She commands him to return, and complete his task, 
but he refuses. 

** Infirm of purpose ! 
Give me the dagger; the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures/' 

she cries; and entering the chamber, with her woman's 
hand she smears the sleeping grooms with blood. * It is not 
that the sight is less terrible to her, 

• * These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so it will make us mad,'* 

she says ; but she is hurled along by the impetuosity of her 
passion and her will is paramount. 

Yet on the morrow when Macbeth pictures this same 
scene, suddenly her nerves give way ; and she is carried 
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from the stage fainting. She has taxed her strength too 
far. She is unprepared for the additional murder of the 
grooms ; and Macbeth's picture is so brutally vivid. It is 
but for a moment, however, for almost instantly her will 
reasserts itself and summoning her scattered powers she 
returns to the scene of action. It is a prevalent idea that 
this fainting is feigned ; but this is uncalled for, and indeed 
less consistent with her character, as revealed by future 
events. 

The royal diadem now crowns her brow; but the coveted 
prize has faded in the getting and only bitterness remains. 
What depth of sadness in her soliloquy : 

** Naught's had, all's s(>eDt, 
Where our desire is go: without content, 
*Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy." 

Yet almost in the same breath, smothering her own misery, 
she combats her husband's " poetic whinings," cheers and 
comforts him. The words here used ** But in them nature's 
copy's not eterne," have been constructed as the direct sug- 
gestion on her part of the murder of Banquo and Fleance. 
This interpretation, however, is strained and it were better 
to give them their simple and natural meaning. 

The dramatic power of the banquet scene which follows, 
lies not more in its intense and violent action, than in the 
pathetic quiet, the speaking silence that ensues. It is in 
this moment that Lady Macbeth for the first time fully real- 
izes the utter hollowness of her ambition, the utter hopeless- 
ness of her lot. "All hope abandon,*' all hope both for self 
and for husband, was the thought that like a great wave swept 
over her soul ; and left her the sad, broken woman that the 
sleep-walking scene discloses. 

Again it is the dead of night. Helpless in sleep. Lady 
Macbeth is living over the horrors of the past. Nor is there 
need of her terror-stricken words to disclose the hell that 
has been, that even now is consuming her soul. The wasted 
form, the wan and haggard face tell the dread story of the 
inner struggle. Mark the contrast between this trembling, 
fearful wreck and iEschylus' heroine exulting in her crime. 
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Where are " the spirits " that would " unsex her ** ? where 
"the murthering ministers" whom she invoked? all gone; 
and but the woman left ; and that woman so shattered, so 
changed that even the hardest must pity. 

But can this struggle go on forever? Already the shadow 
of death is on that face ; and ere long the end will come, 
not suddenly and by suicide as Coleridge, Campbell and 
others hold ; but by the gradual dissolution of her strength 
sapped by the inner fire, by the final failure of her heart, 
overstrained in some wild paroxism of terror. Shakespeare 
would teach the same lesson taught by Hawthorne in his 
Miriam of "The Marble Faun,'* "that woman must strike 
through her own heart to reach a human life, whatever the 
motive that impels her.*' 

No one will seek to excuse Lady Macbeth, nor does Shake- 
speare ; yet she is not wholly evil. 

It is significant that the critics of her own sex, notably 
Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Siddons, have been most lenient in 
their treatment of her. It is significant too, that in the 
recent revival of the play by Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, this 
more sympathetic view of her character was presented. 

Critics, arguing from history and quoting from the old story 
of Boethius, claim that her ambition was purely selfish ; " that 
she burned with unquenchable desire to bear the name of 
queen"; there is not a line in the whole text to substantiate 
their claims. True, she is ambitious; but it is for her hus- 
band that she covets the throne ; and if self enters into her 
dreams it is only in and through him. 

It must be remembered that in her age, human life went 
for but little; and that no thought of God or of a future 
existence had ever entered her darkened soul. Guilty she 
is: but in her one great crime alone; in all else her life is 
Without reproach. 

Contrasted with -^schylus' Clytemnestra, her sins seem 
less, even as her motive was purer. Both are alike stained 
with blood, but barring that, Lady Macbeth seems separ- 
ated from the foul Clytemnestra by a gulf broad and deep ; 
the one true to her husband and womanhood, the other 
faithless to both. When Clytemnestra falls beneath 
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Orestes* hand, she is the same adamantine being that ere 
the trilogy opens has sold her soul to Pluto and iEgisthus. 
When Lady Macbeth dies scarcely a trace of her former self 
remains. Shakespeare has represented the growth of char- 
acter in a way undreamt by ^Eschylus. 

Restrained by the dramatic unities and by his desire to 
instruct, iEschylus* creation is cold and lifeless. Before it 
the modern mind stops and waits, like Pygmalion before 
Galatea, for the blood to flow and warm it back to life. 
Shakespeare's creation is intensely human, appealing to 
human sympathies, displaying the diversified lights and 
shadows of human nature. Clytemnestra is the personifica- 
tion of abstract wickedness, "a sister of Milton's Lucifer"; 
Lady Macbeth, a woman, in the complexity of whose be- 
ing tenderer and better instincts exist, though stifled by the 
transcendent ambition. Clytemnestra is devoid of soul ; no 
inner voice torments her with images of the past. Lady 
Macbeth has felt " the breath of life ; " and her soul, though 
unconscious of its Maker, is capable of the bitterest remorse. 

Treating of retributive justice, the bard of pantheistic 
Greece touches the divine ; the bard of Christian England, 
the human side of the problem. The one views humanity 
from the exterior ; and his creation is passive. The other 
seeks his light in the inner soul ; and his creation is active. 
Clytemnestra, borne along by fate, fulfills her destiny. 
Through it all, the Olympian mind is felt, present and dom- 
inant. It is the visitation ** of the sins of the father upon 
th^ children." Lady Macbeth accepts her responsibility; 
makes her own destiny ; and abides by it. Exterior forces 
are not felt as such ; but only in so far as they become a part 
of her personality. The one is predestination ; the other, 
free-will ; the one, the embodiment of the Greek ; the other, 
of the English idea. 

To Clytemnestra and Lady Macbeth, the end is the same. 
" The wages of sin is death," this is the lesson both would 
teach — Clytemnestra in the outward visitation of divine ven- 
geance ; Lady Macbeth in the inner workings of the spirit, 
not less terrible because subtle and silent ; the one in accord 
with the pagan ; the other with the Christian conception of 
Deity. D. DeWolf Smyth, '90. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE TESTIMONY OF THE 
MONUMENTS. 

THE disposition to believe upon the evidence of testimony 
is a fundamental principle of our nature. In these lat- 
ter days of free thought and abounding knowledge, the nat- 
ural demand for evidence grows more and more imperative. 
But God, while appealing primarily to faith, in leading us to 
Him, has yet recognized the reasoning faculty, and has 
** encompassed us about with a great cloud of witnesses," 
which testify to the truth of His being and the revelation of 
His will. 

Nature, with her myriad voices, from the thunderous dia- 
pason of her oceans and cataracts to the sweet carol of her 
light-winged birds, 

** Utters forth God and fills the hills with praise." 

Science, strong, keen-eyed, indefatigable, is opening paths in 
all directions which converge at the feet of " Him that sit- 
teth upon the throne." 

In the establishment of the Christian religion and in the 
proclaiming of its fundamental truth, — the resurrection, — 
God made special provision for this demand for testimony. 
The fact of having witnessed, was the indispensable qualifi- 
cation of apostleship. The early fathers of the church knew 
of the Lord, and were convinced of His divine missioYi by 
actual contact with those who had walked and talked with 
Him. They form an indissoluble link between sacred and 
profane history, and Christians may defy the world to show 
one break in the chain of evidence. 

With the authenticity of the New Testament clearly estab- 
lished, the insatiate critic began to cavil at the Old Testa- 
ment. " Produce," he said, " corroborative evidence of its 
narrative portions, or I will reject the Bible altogher. Pre- 
posterous that there should have been a universal deluge ! 
Strange that these old tales, which pretend to relate such 
momentous occurrences, should have no confirmation in the 
records of other nations.'* Christians had nothing to reply 
to this taunting challenge. But the fullness of time had 
now come. Hundreds of years before the first inspired 
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writer was bom, God had prepared an answer. Echoing 
down from the " dim vaults and winding aisles ** of antiquity, 
came a voice, aroused from a silence of forty centuries, 
declaring that 

** The flood reached to heaven. 
The bright earth to waste was turned. 
It destroyed all life from the face of the earth. 
I sent forth a dove and it turned. 
A resting place it did not find." 

This wonderful Chaldean account of the deluge is accom- 
panied by equally marvelous attestations of the Bible. The 
cylinders, tablets, and other relics of Babylonia, Assyria and 
Egypt speak with no uncertain sound concerning the creation, 
the fall, the tower of Babel, and many details of Jewish history 
and prophecy. Many a boastful monarch of antiquity 
declared, ** I subdued, I builded, I pulled down, I destroyed 
like a whirlwind." But God said to him, " Thou shalt be a 
witness to testify to the records of my people.*' 

Fifty years ago some infidels claimed that Nineveh was a 
myth, and that prophecy and history concerning her were 
consequently absurd. Now we wander among her palaces, 
translate her chronicles, and find marvelous parallelisms with 
Jewish history. 

Assyrian inscriptions also explain apparent discrepancies 
in the Hebrew text. We learn in II Chronicles that the 
king of Assyria took Manasseh and carried him to Babylon. 
The incongruity of the king of one country carrying his 
royal prisoner to the capital of another is explained by the 
monuments. They record that Manassah's conqueror was 
the only Assyrian king that ever held his court in Babylon. 

Unwinding the cerements of the dead, dreary old land of 
Egypt, we find in their folds many a bright-hued garland of 
testimony, gladdening to the eyes of the Christian apologist. 
Hieroglyphics tell us that Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, lost a son by a sudden and mysterious death. How 
thrilling to reflect that this event occurred upon the night 
when there was mourning in every Egyptian family, because 
the destroying angel had passed over the land ! 

To the unbeliever, the Bible reads like some legend of 
" ancient rabbinical lore." Its history, important as it claims 
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to be, has never formed a vital part of the history of nations ; 
but through the monuments, the Hebrew records, which 
hitherto have been unique and isolated, are incorporated 
into the history of the world. We get closer to the Bible, 
because we approach it from a human point of view. We 
discern the characteristics of God's chosen people, by mak- 
ing the acquaintance of other Semitic races. 

Much depends upon the authentication of scripture narra- 
tive. A writer has said : ** Many biblical doctrines are so 
interwoven with facts, that proof of the facts involves proof 
of the doctrine." If, then, the monuments disagreed with 
our accepted canon, as they do with the apocryphal books, 
we might infer that Christianity was founded upon mere 
feeling and sentiment. But, though the testimony of the 
monuments does not by itself establish the divine character 
of the Bible, it effectually silences those, who, assuming 
scripture history to be unauthentic, and prophecy unfulfilled, 
seek to undermine the structure of our faith. 

But if the monuments corroborate the Bible, the internal 
character of the corresponding records reveals a significant 
difference in their authorship. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
writings are cold, lifeless, fragmentary, full of idle boasting, 
of vague groping after Deity ; the Hebrew history complete, 
confident, yet unassuming in tone, soul-stirring, and contain- 
ing the vigorous germs of a system of ethics, which is evi- 
dently the creation of one living God. When two nations, 
belonging to the same family, write of the same events so 
differently, the advantage of national culture being with the 
nation having the inferior history, it is reasonable to believe 
that while one is of human origin, the other was produced 
by certain chosen ones whose lips God had touched with " a 
live coal from off the altar.** 

The prophecy and history of the Bible, confirmed by the 
monuments, are less amazing than its precepts, cast in the 
mold of human experience. Under the influence of this 
teaching, brute-like men have become exalted in character, 
beneficent in life. *' Quit ye like men, be strong ! ** was the 
cry ringing down from the apostolic age, and hearing it, weak 
women and shrinking maidens have passed through the 
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flames with the joyous step of conquerors. " I know whom 
I have believed,** said a great scholar of the past. " I believe 
the Bible to be true, because I know its author," says a great 
teacher of the present. 

With a wealth of experimental knowledge in his possession, 
the believer need not be deeply concerned about the interpre- 
tation of cuneiform writing. The achievements of Christian 
archaeology, magnificent though they be, bear an insignifi- 
cant relation to the sublime system of truth which has been 
a renewing, upholding, and directing force in human life for 
ages ; and which the church to-day needs not so much to 
defend as to disseminate. ^ 

The advocates of the Bible need not rest their claims on 
the monuments of a dead past. "The living, the living," 
they shall proclaim, through conflict and through victory, 
the truth that " though heaven and earth pass away, God*s 
words shall not pass away.'* FREDERICK PERKINS, 'Sg. 



A LEGACY OF THE NINETEENTH TO THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. 

UNREST characterizes the age. Religion, education^ 
economics, indeed all fields of reason are invaded by a 
spirit of discontent, a tendency toward change. 

In social science the malcontents revel, and many are the 
evils which they discover to be threatening our present and 
future social equilibrium. The thousands of human beings 
devoted to lives of misery and crime ; thousands more with 
no expectation in life but toil, anxiety and destitution, are 
grounds for the complaints of these alarmists. 

Is there wonder at the growing feeling of the workers 
against the idlers, or that disciples of Malthus raise their 
melancholy wail even in this land of boundless resource? 
Murmurs are daily heard against the waxing power of cor- 
porations, and the ** great modern feudality,** the trust, is 
seen, like a python, wrapping its folds closer and closer 
round its struggling but powerless victims. 

We must see some substance in these alleged evils. We 
need not admit that the ** rich are growing richer, and the 
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poor poorer,'* but we do realize that there is need of a social 
reformation and that, eventually, it must be accomplished. 
Yet the interests of humanity demand that it shall not be 
through anarchism. 

The socialist, hardly more far-sighted than the levelers of 
former times, attributes this serious internal disorder, prima- 
rily, to the principle of " individualism ; competition ; each 
one for himself and against all of the rest." He forgets that 
competition may be advantageous, and that as mankind 
advances in morality, education and humanity, its pernicious 
effects diminish. 

These agitators who would destroy and know not how to 
build up, hardly consider what part in human misery and 
want is due to immorality, intemperance, waste and ignor- 
ance. Our reason and experience teach that civilization, 
instead of degrading man, lifts him up, exalts him, arouses 
in him a new sense of his capabilities and a new knowledge 
of his power to use them. To the instrumentalities of civil- 
ization recourse must finally be had for the settlement of 
these questions. 

A legacy of the 19th to the 20th century, — it will devolve 
upon those now entering the arena of life to see that these 
issues are not fought out between " ignorant change and 
ignorant opposition to change.** The doctrine of ** laissez 
/aire *' must not be entertained, but measures which com- 
mend themselves to prudent, conservative non-extremists, 
must be adopted to abate social and economic evils. 

Legislation can do much in punishing food-adulteration, 
in repressing conspiracy and in aiding education ; but we 
must go deeper than the level of its effects. Co-operation 
in private enterprise, and in the form of trades-unions and 
assemblies, leads toward the desired end. It needs, how- 
ever, intelligent direction ; and this suggests a third factor 
in composing social disorder, — education. When the laborer 
is taught how to live and how to work ; is instructed in skill- 
ful crafts; is raised, mentally, to higher aspirations and 
loftier motives, he may be trusted to arrange his relations 
with the capitalist without danger of anarchy. 
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Finally, we have the use of that force which transforms 
the savage into the civilized being ; which crushes crime and 
alleviates misery ; which permeates the social complexity of 
peoples and makes of them a nation of kindred. Christian- 
ity, which teaches that we should love our neighbor as our- 
selves, is that great renovating power given among men to 
banish selfishness and establish the law of love. 

The thoughtful, candid man, be he Christian or atheist, if 
he has love for his fellow in his heart, will tell the social 
reformer to "go alongside the Christian missionary, if he be 
not himself the missionary." Those devoted servants, who, 
laboring in our g^eat cities and crowded centres of labor, are 
endeavoring to elevate the fallen, to educate the ignorant, 
and awaken the sleeping moral sense of the masses, are they 
who hold the key to a problem, on the satisfactory solution 
of which depends the safety and perpetuity of our institu- 
tions and the very civilization of the future. 

E. L. Stevens, 90. 



REALISM IN FICTION. 

THERE has been in the literary world of late considera- 
ble wordy strife as to a school of fiction said to have 
recently arisen, the aim of which is to portray life as it is, 
not as it ought to be, or as we would like to have it. To 
these writers the name Realists has been applied, and their 
works form the class of realistic or naturalist novels. Our 
most eminent American novelist has been monthly assert- 
ing through the critic's page of a great magazine the pre- 
eminent importance of those works that hold most nearly 
the mirror up to nature. Partly through the influence of 
certain French authors that choose to delineate only the 
impure and degraded side (?), this teaching has been at- 
tacked as materialistic and debasing. But a candid exam- 
ination of any of the better realistic works will show that 
this is not the case. In them may be found as noble, moral 
lessons, as shining incitements to right living as in the best 
idealist romance. 
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As ao example of the realistic novel, I propose to take 
the chief work of one who may be called the founder of 
this recent school, Count Tolstoi's Anna Karenina. This is 
the story of a woman, beautiful, sensitive and intellectual, 
wedded to a cold, formal, unsympathetic man, many years 
her elder. Too late she finds herself hopelessly and 
passionately in love with a man with whom she might other- 
wise have formed a happy union. In desperation, she at 
length resolves to abandon everything for him. In the 
gradual unfolding of the tale, we see vividly and even pain- 
fully the fate of those who defy the laws of righteousness. 
The long course of misery and misunderstanding brought 
about by this step and its results upon the conscience of the 
parties, ends only in the suicide of the woman under a pass- 
ing train and in the little better military death of the man. 
In all this story of sin and sorrow, terrible in its fidelity to 
the truth of life, there is nothing impure, nothing to trouble 
the sense of the most rigid or to please an unhallowed 
imagination. In the blighted life of Anna and her children, 
in the noble career of Vronsky wasted and ruined bj'^ his 
own act, the author shows us only too clearly the awful 
consequences of a violated law, the inevitable Nemesis 
hanging over those, no matter how brilliant, intellectual and 
lovable they may be, who take this law in their own hands. 

Side by side with this, we have another story of a pure 
and happy home life. In the character of Levin, the 
ardent but unstable and crotchety young proprietor, a 
natural optimist, with a profound longing for all ultimate 
good, yet driven by the stern facts of life into a hard 
remorseless pessimism, Tolstoi is said to have delineated 
himself. But he is also a perfect model of young Russia. 
His marriage with the bright and beautiful Kitty proves 
the turning point in his life, and we leave this evidently 
favorite personage of the author resting peacefully in his 
home enjoyments, in the serene acceptance of the muzhikss 
fatalist creed. 

A fact that especially impresses one in Tolstoi's novel 
is that it may be said to be without a plot and negligent of 
style, to have characters but no heroes. His personages 
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introduce themselves, and need no padding from the author 
to make them stand out In the simple and natural propor- 
tions of life. We have all met them somewhere; the bril- 
liant but ill-fated Anna, the high-souled Vronsky, the 
worthy but formal and unsympathizingKarenina, the impet- 
uous and truth-seeking, yet pessimistic Levin, the devoted, 
motherly Dolly, the sensuous and easy-going Stiva, all have 
their counterparts in the world about us. The abundance 
of irrelevant and desultory details may repel some at first, 
but these are part of the purpose of the writer ; for do they 
not equally abound in real life ? We find no smiles here, 
although occasional gleams prove that the author pos- 
sesses the gift of humor. Neither is there pathos, except 
that given by the facts themselves. Sombre and grim in 
its fidelity to its realistic coloring, the story moves on, 
enlivened by none of those light touches that in other 
authors serve to relieve the weight on the mind. Such a 
work as this is assuredly no light reading, yet of absorbing 
interest; and all may well lay it down exclaiming in the 
words of Howell : " This is not life-like, but this is life." 

W. P. Shepard, '92. 
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The editors of the Lit., in order to encourage the poetic spirit in college, 
have decided to offer two prizes for short poems: first prize, $5; second prize, 
$3. These poems must be handed to the literary editor on or before the first 
Wednesday of ¥rinter term. Each poem must be signed by a fictitious name, 
the writer's true name accompanying it in a sealed envelope. Competition is 
open to all subscnbers. Professor Scollard has kindly consented to act as judge. 
The editors reserve the right to publish any or all of the poems received. 



The advertisers in the Lit. bear a large share of the expense incident to its 
publication. They expect and are entitled to consideration at our hands. They 
can afford to advertise only in expectation of receiving a share in the students' 
trade. Every student should feel it his duty to see that those men who contrib- 
ute their money in support of our college publication, shall in turn receive 
whatever benefits we have to bestow. Give them your trade to the exclusion of 
non-advertisers, providing they sell as cheaply as their competitors. They will 
not expect more; but in justice they do expect this. 



The Junior Promenade will be held in Scollard's Opera House, November 
twenty-second. This time-honored custom, although for many years abandoned, 
was last year revived by the class of '90, and now, by the action of the class of 
'91, this institution bids fair to be perpetuated. Its maintenance is praiseworthy 
and at the same time desirable. Social events, in which the whole college is 
interested, are far too few. Such events have a salutary effect upon both col- 
lege and students. They create a better and kinder feeling among the men, 
enliven and increase the college spirit and enable the college to be more favor- 
ably and widely known by students of other colleges and by our own prospective 
men. The committee having the affairs in charge, has taken particular care to 
select such a date as would least interfere with college work. The financial 
success of the Promenade rests with the individual students. If you would see 
it conducted in such a manner as ¥rill reflect honor upon the college and your- 
selves ; if you wish the custom to be continued by future classes, manifest your 
desire by your presence on the evening of November twenty-second. 
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ENDOWMENT OF HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Rev. Dr. W. J. Beecher, '58, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, for a copy of the report made by the Endowment Com- 
mittee to the Synod of New York at its October meeting in Poughkeepsie. We 
regret that we have room for only a brief abstract of this report. The committee 
state that certain difficulties have been removed, and that the prospects of the 
College are more encouraging than they were a year ago. The President of the 
College informs the committee that in addition to the $20,000 invested in Silli- 
man Hall, pledges have been given for $16,000 more. In addition to its build- 
ings, grounds, and apparatus, the College has invested funds that amount to 
$284,000. It is the fixed purpose of Treasurer and Trustees, in no circum- 
stances to allow the vested funds of the College to be used for current expenses. 
The committee emphasize the desirableness of doing whatever is to be done in 
this matter without further delay. It will be necessary to raise about $125,000 
before the College can be brought into organic connection with the Synod of 
New York. The committee commend the loyalty and zeal of the Presbytery 
of Oeneva in taking measures to establish a Presbyterial scholarship, and other 
Presbyteries are urged to take some specific part in the endowment work by 
founding similar scholarships, to be occupied by students who are candidates 
for the ministry. 

The reading of Dr. Beecher's report to the Synod was followed by an earnest, 
stirring appeal from Mr. Horace B. Silliman, of Cohoes, who believes in the 
College, and inspired his hearers with the belief that the College has a future of 
independence and large usefulness in training young men for the highest service 
in church and state. Mr. Silliman was made the chairman of a new committee, 
and is already maturing plans for aggressive work. 



A COLLEGE education should mean more than can be acquired from text- 
books. Mere book learning never made a liberal-minded man. For success in 
life the college student should keep abreast of the best thought of the age. How 
can he do this while he is engaged for four years on the work of a college curric- 
ulum ? For a long period he practically loses sight of what is occupying the 
attention of the world. He has not time to spend in grasping the best thought 
that is occupying the intellect of his time. Newspapers and magazines can not 
properly give him this knowledge. The only way in which this end can be 
accomplished satisfactorily is by a systematic course of lectures upon popular 
subjects. The enthusiastic reception given to the few lectures to which we 
have had the pleasure of listening, is a sufficient assurance that they were fully 
appreciated by the students. But alas ! past lectures have only been to us an 
aggravation, increasing the desire for them and showing us more clearly what we 
are missing. Frequently the Lit. hears the question, ** Why don't we have some 
more lectures?" We believe the reason is because no genuine effort has been 
made to secure them. Hamilton College has long felt the need, which to-day 
is more pressing than ever before. We should have a regular course of lectures, 
say four or five each term, upon topics literary, historical, scientific, political and 
philosophical. We believe that most colleges, worthy of being honored by that 
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title, have such lecture courses. We can see no good reason why we should not 
follow suit. 

Shut up within this " little world of itself," and occupied for so long a period 
by one class of thoughts, students are apt to become bigoted and narrow-minded. 
A course of lectures by competent men as proposed above, would tend to 
broaden the mind of the student, would open up to him new avenues of thought, 
showing him more clearly for what walk in life he is destined. We hope that 
this matter will immediately come before the proper authorities, and that some 
decisive action will be taken to satisfy this need which is so seriously felt by 
the students of Hamilton College. 



" Equo ne credite, Tbucri." and as the old gentleman said this, he lighted 
his pipe, struck a comfortable attitude, and proceeded in his garrulous fashion 
to meditate aloud as follows : '* A great many years ago, my dear children, 
there was a great and beautiful city. It was the home of all that was best in 
letters and art. Its children were gteat generals and statesmen and authors 
and poets. It had its priests and patriots, its palaces and temples. . Yes, it 
was a beautiful city, and the glory of the whole country. And the city was 
built not only for that age, but for all ages. The record of its glory and its 
sufferings has filled all modem literature, and the poet who wrote that story, 
has had but one equal, in the extent of his influence upon the thought and 
imagination of our English speaking race. But another people, perhaps even 
greater and mightier, came and made war upon this beautiful city. They 
hedged it about with a mighty host and made bitter assaults upon it. For 
long and weary years they tried every devise. They exhausted all strategems 
and methods of attack, without avail. The beautiful city remained secure. 
But bye and bye a rascal of little courage, but some shrewdness, suggested a 
present to the beleaguered city and a famous wooden horse was prepared. The 
donors made fine promises. Only let the horse within the walls and all good 
ends would be subserved. He was a fine steed in outward appearance — beauti- 
ful to look at. But some of the wise old heads were suspicious. Laocoon, 
the old Dominie, denounced him as a fraud. Another citizen named Capys 
urged the people to sink the huge creature in the sea or destroy it by fire. But 
the boys and girls were pleased with the great toy. They seized the ropes with 
delight and tugged with childish glee and the famous horse entered the gates. 
You know the rest of the story," said the old gentleman as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. *' You know that the horse was only a compound of treason 
and fraud. You know how the city which held its own for many years against 
the most bitter assaults of its foes, was finally destroyed through the folly and 
weakness of its friends. I may be a little old-fashioned and prosaic," continued 
the old man,'* but I have sometimes fancied a slight, a very slight resemblance, 
between the beleaguered city and a certain other fortress. I have seen this old 
yet ever new city which we call classical scholarship invested by jealous foes. 
I have marked the unavailing attacks for centuries past. I have seen science 
ndly its forces and rush to the charge. I have seen the champions oi practical 
life assail this beautiful city as a mere piece of useless ornament and a sham. 
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But the fortress has remained unshaken. If it ever fall at all, it must be by 
some wretched treason from within, or when indolence and stupidity open the 
gates and welcome traitors in the guise of friends. Equ^ tu crediU" said the 
old gentlemen, as he closed his prosy speech. *' He is a stupid, wooden 
creature, with neither life nor beauty in him. He can never carry you over a 
ditch. He can never ' take ' the grammatical hedges and fences which lie in 
your path. You may think that you have mounted a thing of life, but he' s as 
dead as Bucephelus. The only motion that he has is purely mechanical. He is a 
traitor and a sham. You may bestride him and cudgel his sides till doomsday; 
but you will not advance one step on the road of classical learning." Saying 
which the old gentleman bade us good night, while we juveniles sat up to c<^- 
tate a little upon his old-fashioned notions. 



It is now approaching that inevitable time in each college year when those 
who look after the exchequer of the various college organizations come around, 
blank book in hand, soliciting subscriptions for the support of the associations 
that they represent. This is proper and right and we heartily sanction it. 
What we do not sanction, though, is the limited amount of the subscriptions 
they receive. It is true that in the past the managers of the ball nine, glee club 
and athletic association have all been compelled to either run heavily in debt or 
else advance money from their own pockets, without any possibility of ever 
receiving it again. That this should not be we all acknowledge, and the ques- 
tions therefore properly arise, Why are these subscriptions so limited? and, 
What can be done to enlarge them ? It is very true that if success is to be 
gained in any branch of business its interests must be conducted on business 
principles. Implicit confidence in one's honesty and integrity without sufficient 
evidence to insure the justification of such confidence may be the characteristic 
of some philanthropic men, but in the majority of cases we think that the adage 
"believe every man a rogue until he prove himself honest," is to be preferred. 
When the managers, then, of the various college organizations use the money that 
they have received by subscription from the students without even keeping an 
account of their receipts and disbursements, and when there is no day of reckoning 
on which we may learn just what is the financial status of the association that we 
desire to support, and when we have complaints that there are many outstand- 
ing bills against the organization which can not be met, we begin to wonder 
where our money has gone, and why we were so foolish as to subscribe to an 
association that can not pay its debts. Wonder gives way to suspicion and sus- 
picion to distrust, and therefore that confidence which we should have in those 
whom we have chosen to fill the offices of honor and trust is greatly lessened or 
entirely extinguished. 

That such has often been true in the past, no one will deny; that it will prove 
true in the future, we should strive earnestly to prevent. No one should be 
asked to subscribe his money to an organization that is not run on strictly busi- 
ness principles, and none will give his money to an organization whose honesty 
is doubted. This, then, we believe is the cause of our limited subscriptions, 
and what is a remedy? In the opinion of the Lit. a remedy lies in the follow- 
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ing scheme: Compel the managers of the ball nine, glee club and athletic asso- 
ciation to keep accurate accounts of all moneys received and expended by them 
to have these accounts ready to present to the students whenever such a desire 
on the part of the students is manifested; and, finally, to have an auditing com« 
mittee, consisting of one member from each of the Junior and Senior classes 
with the athletic member of the Faculty as its chairman, which shall be elected 
by the college and which shall carefully audit all accounts of the various organ- 
izations, and give a clear, definite report to the college of the accounts so audited 
by them. This would insure the confidence of the student and would enable 
him to see for what purposes hb money is being expended, and would therefore 
cause him to subscribe liberally and willingly where he otherwise will not do. 
We understand that the managers of athletics are endeavoring to identify them- 
selves among us, and have already started an open account. For thb they 
deserve the confidence and support of all. We hope that the management of 
the ball nine and glee club will take the injunction that the lawyer received and 
* * go, and do thou likewise. *' Let us appoint an auditing committee as suggested, 
and let there be the entire confidence and the good, substantial support of every 
man in college to the organization which should be, and certainly will be, the 
pride and mainstay of Old Hamilton. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 

— Fine weather. 

— Chapel *' row *' Oct. 30. 

— Clark, '93, recently visited friends in Syracuse. 

— Crockett, '90, spent Sunday, Nov. 3, in St. Johnsville. 

— Lee, *9i, attended his brother's wedding in Albany, Nov. 5. 

— The ** Junior Promenade" takes place Nov. 22d. Let every one attend. 

— Sen. Joseph R. Hawley, '47, has been on College Hill visiting Prof. North. 

— *• Roscoe " Conklin was called out of town for a few days on business (?). 

— Burton, '90, has been at his home in Albany undergoing treatment for his 
eyes. 

— Budd and Frasure, '92, have been visiting at Sherburne, the home of the 
latter. 

Stevens, '90, and Sharp, '90, have called on acquaintances in Holland 
Patent. 

— Prof. Root recently delivered a lecture, at Albany, before the Teachers* 
Institute. 

— Rev. James Bcveridge Lee, *86, of Princeton, Ind., made a short call in 
Clinton, Oct. 30. 

— Prof, of Law: ** Mr. L — w — s, what do you mean by High Seas ?*' L — w — s: 
"Well, ntutnl grvufui." 

— Owing to illness of Dr. Darling the college pulpit has been occupied by 
Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Terrett. 
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— The manager of the Banjo and Glee Clubs is striking the students for sub- 
scriptions. That's right, manager; hit them hard. 

— The annual convention of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity was held at Syracuse, 
Oct. 23-25. T^e Hamilton Chapter was well rcprebented. 

— Anthony, '90, and Benton, 90, spent election day hunting ducks on the 
St. Lawrenc»;. There is a difference between hunting and shooting. 

— In the schedule of standing in the October Lit. Hughes, '90, was omitted 
from the honor group, and Fay, '92, from the high honor group; also Ferine 
from the credit group. 

— Prof, in Physics: ''Mr. M , what is the cause of heat?" Mr. M . 

(mistaking the word oscillations in the haste of "skinning ahead,") "Oscu- 
lations !" 

— The Freshmen went out on a '* Class Raid," Monday night, Nov. 4. 
Houghton Seminary was visited, and it is reported that some clothing was 
"snaked." 

— Judge Williams has handed down his decision in the case of Peters vs. Bont 
in favor of the plaintiff. The students fully sympathized with Dr. Peters, and 
extend to him their warmest congratulations upon the successful outcome of his 
action. 

— The class of '93 have elected the following officers : President, L, N. 
Steele; Vice President. J. G. Campbell; Secretary, F. D. Allen; Treasurer, 
E. E. Woolworth; Captain of Ball Nine, J. R. Baker; Manager of Nine, H. 
D. Sheldon. 

— Prof, in Mental Science: *' Mr. S — ^p, can you give an example of the asso- 
ciation of ideas ? " 

S — p: "Yes, sir; when you see a red headed girl you naturally look for a 
white horse." 

— The following is the record of the games for the silver ball so far as they 
have been played: Seniors vs. Freshmen, 11— o; Juniors vs. Sophomores 12 — 4; 
Seniors vs. Juniors, 11 — 5: Juniors vs. Freshmen, 9 — 7. The Senior-Sopho- 
more and Sophomore-Freshman games are yet to be played. 

— Prof, to Senior in History (referring to the monuments of ancient Rome): 
"What of roads?" 

Senior (answering from general knowledge): " Oh, Rhodes was a city at this 
time." The class howls, while the Prof., with a look of weariness, calls a wiser 
man. 

— Prof, to Senior in History: — "Mr. S — y, name the three great philoso- 
phers who influenced the Christian church at the close of the 12th century." 

S — y. (coaxing his mustache and looking toward the ceiling for inspiration): 

" They are ," Prof., " John Scotus," S — y, " And ," Prof., " Roscelm,'' 

S — y, "And ," Prof., "Abelard. Yes, very good, sir; that will do, sir." 

— Prof. Brandt's "German Reader" appeared Nov. 7. "The aim of this 
book is to present interesting reading material " for beginners in German. It 
contains selections of light prose and poetry, narratives, songs and ballads, 
together with some historical prose. These selections have been carefully 
graded as to difficulty. The notes are especially suggestive and valuable for 
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beginners. The vocabulary is full and complete. This new publication com- 
mends itself to every thoughtful instructor by the excellence in the choice and 
arrangement of its selections, and by the many valuable aids which it offers to a 
firm grounding of beginners in the pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar of the 
German language. We prophesy its general acceptance among the schools and 
colleges of this country. 

— The following is the official record made by the members of the ball nine 
in the games played last year: 



Northrup .. 

Hayden 

Lewis 

Geer 

Welsh 

Gilbert 

Mills 

Perkins 

Benton 

Brim 

Brainerd . . . 



Pos. 



c. 

lb. 
r. f. 

2. b. 
r.f. and s.s. 

s. s. 

1. f. 
r.f. and 3 b. 

3 b. 



GameK 












Batting 


Played. 


A. B. 


B.H. 


P.O. 


A. 


E. 


Average. 


9 


38 


17 


60 


18 


8 


.447 


10 


43 


19 


78 


I 


6 


.441 


3 


13 


5 


I 





I 


.384 


9 


39 


10 


12 


19 


I 


.256 


9 


32 


7 


8 


I 


I 


.250 


10 


38 


8 


28 


22 


13 


.210 


3 


15 


3 


I 


2 


3 


.200 


8 


29 


4 


8 


II 


12 


.172 


10 


46 


7 


10 


2 





.152 


7 


30 


2 


4 


7 


2 


.066 


5 


22 


I 


5 


10 


5 


.045 



Fielding 
Average. 



.907 
.929 
.501 
.968 
.900 

.793 

.500 

.618 

I.OOO 

.846 
.750 



Geer pitched to 305 opponents; he struck out 78 and gave 23 bases on balls. 
Off Geer 77 base hits were made and 69 runs of which 15 were earned. 

— Field Day was Oct. 17. An old resident said it was the best Fall Field 
Day that he had ever witnessed in Hamilton College. This- success was largely 
due to the efficient management of the officers of the Athletic Association. The 
following is the record of the sports: 

Novice 220 yards dash — ist, Lee; 2d, Coventry. Time, 24 4-5 seconds. 

Novice Running Broad Jump— 1st, McMaster; 2d, Osborne. Distance, 17 
ft. 2 in. 

Novice Hammer Throw — ist, Frasure. 2d, Coventry. Distance, 72 ft. 

Hundred Yards Dash — ist, Lee; 2d, Chester. Time, 11 2-5 seconds. 

Hammer Throw — ist. Rice; 2d, Wood. Distance. 82 ft 2 in. 

Running High Jump — ist. Rice; 2d, Osborne. Height, 5 ft. i in. 

Running Broad Jump— 1st, Lee; 2d, McMaster. Distance, 17 ft. 2 in. 

Two-Mile Bicycle Race — ist, Marquisee: 2d, Sheldon. Time, 8 min. 52 4-5 
seconds. 

220 Yards Hurdle Race — ist, Lee; 2d, Kitttinger. Time, 31 seconds. 

Putting the Shot — ist. Wood; 2d, Rice. Distance, 29 ft. 3 in. 

880 Yard Run — ist, Coventry; 2d, Snyder. Time, 3 min. 20 seconds. 

Standing Broad Jump — ist, Osborne; 2d, Rice. Distance, 9 ft. 4 in. 

Pole Vault— ist, Chester; 2d, WUkes. Height, 8 ft. 7 in. 

220 Yards Dash — ist, Coventry; 2d, Lee. Time, 26 1-2 seconds. 

The Relay Race was won by the class of '91. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— There are 50,000 college students in America. 

— Columbia supports eleven Greek letter fraternities. 

— A new edition of the Yale song book has been issued. 

— Johns Hopkins has a total attendance of about 400 men. 

— There are 80 men trying for the Harvard Freshmen crew. 

— It is said that ninety men play foot ball at Harvard every day. 

— President Garfield's two youngest sons are freshmen at Williams. 

— There are one hundred and one medical colleges in the United States. 

— The class of '93 at Williams is the centennial class of that institution. 

* — The presidencies of sixteen unimportant American colleges are vacant. 

— The Dartmouth faculty assumed supervision of the Mgis^ the Junior annual. 

— ^Therc was a meeting of college presidents at New Haven on Nov. 7th and 
8th. 

— Michigan University has now more students than any other American 
university. 

— A. G. Harkness, professor of Greek and Latin, in Madison, has gone to 
Brown University, 

— The report as to Johns Hopkins University being in danger financially is 
emphatically denied. 

— At Syracuse the Freshmen raise their hats to upper classmen. Some at 
Middlebury do likewise. 

— Legal steps to secure the change in the name of Madison University to that 
of Colgate, have been begun. 

— Students who use tobacco in any form, are denied admission to the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, at San Jose, Cal. 

— The valuable library of the late John W. McKay, of Baltimore, goes by 
request to Johns Hopkins University. 

— In the lively rush at Lehigh University, a dude freshman was heard to mur" 
mur, •* Aw, don*t pwess a fellow so hawd." 

— The Hon. George Bancroft, historian, observed his eighty-ninth birthday 
very quietly at his cottage in Newport, on October 3d. 

— Mr. H. Rider Haggard has agreed to furnish a New York s)'ndicate of pub- 
lishers with a story about Queen Esther, to be written in 1891. 

— At the Ohio Wesleyan University the Faculty is obliged to excuse 100 
students from chapel exercises to make room for the remainder. 

— The Roman Catholics are about to establish a university at Washington. 
This will be their highest educational institution in this country. 

— The Seniors and Juniors of Columbia college have passed resolutions in thei r 
class meetings favoring the adoption of mortar-boards as college caps. 

— Professor Todd of Amherst, will conduct an expedition to Africa early in 
December for the purpose of making an observation of the eclipse of the sun. 
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— The doors of the Wellcslcy College, which have heretofore been closed to 
fraternities, are now open and two Greek letter societies are ready to admit mem- 
bers. 

— By an act of legislature of Virginia, merchants and others are prohibited, 
under severe penalties, from crediting students attending educational mstitutions 
in that state. — Ex, 

— The idea of reducing the course in Harvard from four to three years is being 
earnestly considered by the Faculty of that institution, and if the change is made 
it will occur immediately. 

— The senior class at Cornell, as at Harvard, has chosen a colored orator for 
class day. His name is Charles C. Cook of Washington, D. C, and he received 
the unanimous vote of his class. 

— The Sophomore class at Wellesley had a hard time electing officers this year. 
There were fifty-six candidates for president and each candidate had one sup- 
porter, which took all the class. ^ 

— ^The Vice-President, the Hon. Levi P. Morton, is twice an LL. D. The 
degree was conferred upon him by Dartmouth, in 1881, and by Middlebury, in 
1882; and Mr. Morton is yet young. 

— The will of the late Prof. Elias Loomis bequeaths the bulk of his estate, 
which is valued at from $250,000 to $300,000, to Vale University. This is the 
second largest gift ever made to Yale. 

— We hope the day is far off when the halls now sacred to the tread of mascu- 
line-boots will resound with the squeak of feminine slippers. — The La/ayrtU, 

Ditto, here, Lafayette. Thou art wise. 

— One-third of the students of Europe die prematurely from the effects of bad 
habits acquired at college; one-third die prematurely from the effects of close 
confinement at their studies; and the other third govern Europe. 

— The University of Michigan presented recently a sight that it would be 
difficult to duplicate. Twenty-five hundred undergraduates stood uncovered as 
the delegates to the Pan American Congress paraded through their ranks. 

— A Press Club has been formed at Amherst, whose members are correspond- 
ents of the leading dajly papers of Boston and New York. It aims to obtain and 
furnish to the press the earliest and most accurate information of college topics. 

— Professor Johnston, of Princeton, just before his death, left in the hands of 
his publbhers, ready for the press, a second ** History of the United States," 
written on a similar plan to his already well-known text-book, but suited to less 
mature minds. 

— The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has decided the suit of the County 
against Lafayette College, at Easton, in favor of the college. The county brought 
suit for taxes, which the college resbted on the ground that it was exempt as a 
'* charitable institution." 

— Union College has this year entered a class of over sixty Freshmen, together 
with several additions to the upper classes. Among the number of Freshmen 
is Allen W. Wright, of Indian Territory, son of the former chief of the Choctaw 
nation, the Rev. Allen Wright, who himself graduated at Union in 1852, under 
the presidency of Dr. Nott. This is the third son he has sent to Union. One 
is now a minister among his native people. Another is a '* medicine man," and 
the youngest aspires to the law. 
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EXCHANGES. 

— We are indebted to the Mail and Express for many items of general college 
news. 

— The Nassau Magazine for October is a good number, its main feature being 
the large number of fine essays and stories. 

— The poetry contained in TTu Brunonian is always one of the best features 
of the publication. It seems to possess what many of our exchanges lack — a 
goodly number of poets either in the editorial staff or else in the student-body 
of the college. 

— We always welcome the WilHams Lit. among our exchanges. **The 
Legendary and Historical Sketches of Williams " in the October number is full 
of interest, while the "Quotations from Lowell" and "The Red Hand** are 
both well written articles. 

— ^The October number of the Statesman has for its opening a symposium on 
a " World's Congress at the World's Fair.'* This insures the interest of the 
coming numbers of the Statesman. " The Internal Revenue System '* is treated 
ot by Hon. Albert Griffin, while Ada Jean McKay treats fairly with the ques- 
tion whether the " Coming Woman Shall Propose.** 

— The National Magazine is the name of a new literary venture of Chicaeo. 
which began with the October number. It is published under the auspices of the 
new *' National University,** which opened October ist, of which it is the organ. 
The first number conuins articles on literary, educational and scientific subjects, 
and a prospectus of the University, which is said to be modeled after the Lon- 
don University and has extensive non-resident courses, teaching many subjects 
by mail. Published at 182 Clark Street. 

—The Forum for November opens with a very timely article on " American 
Rights in Behring Sea. *' It gives an historical explanation of the jurisdiction 
over these waters and the limitation of our rights made by precedent. " Modern 
Claims Upon the Pulpit,*' by Archdeacon F. U. Farrar, is a highly commend- 
able article, setting forth the duties of the ministers of our time. We think the 
perusal of this article would be of the greatest benefit to all. ** The Cost of 
Universities,*' ** The Domain of Romance,** and " Types of American Women," 
are all worthy productions and of exceeding interest. 

— College and School, a new monthly magazine, under the management of F. 
G. Barry, will make its first appearance in December. This magazine, published 
in Utica, holds before itself three objects, namely, to furnish college men with 
the best and latest in the college world; to reach teachers, through the discus- 
sion of live questions by the best educators of the time; to place before parents 
the best educational ideas and furnish them with information concerning the 
leading schools and colleges of America. (We notice among a long list of con- 
tributors: Oren Root. Jr., and Clinton Scollard, of Hamilton.) 

— The complete novel in Lippincotfs Magazine for November is entitled *'A 
Belated Revenge.** It is a story full of adventure and gives a graphic picture 
of the times prior to the Revolutionary War. "An Odd Love Story ** is indeed 
odd, and shows a strong imagination on the part of the author. D. R. Mc- 
Anally attempts to answer the question, " Does College Training Pay?" His 
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treatment of the question would lead one to think that his knowledge of college 
discipline and college ways was decidedly limited. It would be folly to agree 
with Mr. McAnally in a number of statements he has made. Wm. S. Walch 
has an interesting paper on ** Handwriting and Writers," in which some funny 
stories are told of Horace Greeley. 



CLIPPINGS. 

— **A11 alone, my dear child ? Tm afraid that husband of yours neglects you 
terribly. He's always at the club when I call." ** Yes, mamma, but he's at 
home at other times." — Ex, 

Henrietta's gone to Vassar, gum, gum, gum, 

Louise is at the singing school, hum, hum, hum, 

Tom is in the melon patch, mum, mum, mum. 

Bill is in the bar room, rum, rum, rum. 

Father's in the counting room, sum, sum, sum, 

Kate and Ned are all alone, yum, yum, yum. — Exchange, 

'* HE LOVES ME, LOVES ME NOT." 

Oh, dear little daisy, come whisper me softly. 

And tell me a secret I'm longing to know. 
His name will lie hid in your golden heart ever, 

O, say does he love me and whisper it low. 

Faint heart, you are throbbing, and cheeks you are paling. 

One after another the white petals fall. 
Oh, birds cease your singing and sun hide your shining. 

For the daisy has said that he loves not at all. 

Tears do not fall, there is somebody coming. 

Somebody's footstep is here at my side, 
Somebody holds me quite close to his bosom. 

And whispers, ** My darling, the daisy has lied.'" 



^Thf Tech, 



TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 



** Two bright rain-drops fell together 
Toward the summit of a hill; 
Happy passage till they sever. 
Finding each a separate will. 

" To this river, to that river. 

Each one starts his different way. 

* Wait,* cried one, * I must deliver 

One brief word while yet I stay. 

*• * This dear friendship sure will brighten 
All my journey to the sea; 
Speak, my friend, and will it lighten 
Some small care as well for thee ? ' 

*' Then came o'er the hill-top flying 
Words a few, but none more sweet; 

* On your memory I'm relying; 

May we in the ocean meet. " — Dartmouth Lit. 
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** ODE TO NIGHT." 

*' The evening for her bath of dew 
Is partially undressed, 
The sun behind a bobtail flush 
Is setting in the west, 
The planets light the heavens with 
The flash of their cigars, 
The sky has put his night shirt on 
And buttoned it with stars." 



YOUNG AMERICA. 

My Pony, 'tis of thee. 
Emblem of liberty, 

To thee I sing; 
Book of my Freshman days. 
Worthy of fondest praise, 
Worthy of poet's lays, 

I*d tribute bring. 

My gallant pony, thee. 
Help to the wearied be. 

When " Ex "U nigh. 
I love thy well-worn look. 
Thou gentle little book. 
Down in some hidden nook. 

Silently lie. 

Harpers and Bohn ! to thee. 
Authors of liberty. 

To thee we sing. 
Horace, Demosthenes, 
Tacitus, Sophocles, 
Livy and Homer, these. 

The horse is king ! — Ex. 



THEOLOGY. 

Two children stood by the water's brink 
And watched the moonbeams glitter and wink 
On the tossing waves of the sea so vast. 
And the silvery moon seemed to each to cast 
O'er the troubled sea in the darksome night, 
Right up to his feet a path of light. 
So they fell to disputing and quarreling sore, 
For each saw only one path and no more, 
And claimed that outside that shining mark. 
The whole great sea was gloomy and dark. 

Two preachers stood by the sea of life. 

Now each had lived in constant strife 

To find a path through life's dark night. 

That led direct to the source of light ; 

And to each as reward one ray had shone 

Of the myriad lights that come from His throne. 

So they fell to disputing and quarreling sore. 

For each saw only one path and no more. 

And claimed that all who refused to go 

His way, were doomed to darkness and woe. — Bfunonian, 
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— Professor in Greek — You know, gentlemen, we are indebted to the early 
Greeks for our conception of the centaur, and yet, hem-m, I have sometimes 
thought that I recognize pretty well defined specimens of the half-man and half- 
horse now-a-days, hem-ra. Mr. R., you may read. — Ex, 

GOOD ADVICE. 

She sat close by his side while out sailing one day. 

And as they slow drifted along, | 

He tossed his arm carelessly close round her waist, 1 

And asked her if she thought it was wrong. | 

** If I were a man, I'd ne'er do it," she said, 

" I don't think such things are nice." 
** But of course," with a blush, she then added, 

•* You don't have to take my advice." — Ex, 

VIDUA COLLEGIA&IA. 

I had called in to see her. I can not now tell 
When it was we had yielded to love's magic spell. 
But yet each had the love of the other divined. 
And her head on my bosom now gently reclined. 

Then that silence so golden, to lovers so old. 
Which is far more expressive than words, we are told, 
Like a spell of enchantment, a dream ever fair. 
In the silence of evening came over us there. 

Yet that vision of happiness soon fled away. 
And I woke with a start which I feel to this day. 
For she tenderly said as I sweetly looked down: 
•• Your watch ticks the loudest of any in town." 

— Brunonian, 



ALUMNIANA. 



Ti yap fitfrpdi ^aXXovdtfi evxXeiai rexroti 
dyaXfia fdet^ov, v ^^ icpoi xaidcar fitfrpi; 

— During the coming year the residence of Rev, Dr. A. J. Upson, '43, will 
be at Glens Falls, N. Y. 

—Rev, Albert W. Allen, '78, of Camden, has received a call to the pas- 
torate of the Church of the Covenant in Buffalo. 

— The installation of Rev. John H. Dilungham, '57, as pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Hebron, 111., took place Sept. 26. 

—Hon. John D. Hendekson, '68, of Herkimer, has been elected to the State 
Assembly, as a Democrat; and Hon. Samuel F. Nixon. *8i, of Westfield, has 
been re-elected for a third term to the State Assembly, as a Republican. 

— Rev. James Eells, '87, is gladdened and encouraged by the raising of 
$4,000 towards paying the debt of the Second Presbyterian Church, of which he 
is pastor, in Saratoga. 

— In the Montgomery County Teachers' Institute, Prindpal S. Reed Brown, 
'46, of St. Johnsville, gave one of the evening lectures, and conducted an exer- 
cise in U. S. Histoiy. 
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— Martin J. Hutchins, *88, has graduated from the Rom^ Sentinel, in the 
" high honor group," and will hereafter strive for yet larger editorial rewards on 
a daily paper in Helena, Montana. 

— George H. Witherhead, *88, has purchased the Cazenovia Republuan, 
of which he is now the editor and publisher. He will deserve all the success 
that is to be won by push, energy, brains and integrity. 

— Principal Leigh R. Hunt, '74, of the Troy High School, and Rev. John 
Bradshaw, *86, of Ashley, Pa. , have each received, on examination, the degrees 
of A. M. and Ph. D. from the Syracuse University. 

— As managing editor of the Utica Morning Herald, John H. Cunningham, 
'66, has the assistance of a competent editorial staff that includes B. D. Gil- 
bert, '57. W. H. De Shon, '70, F. W. Josun, '82, C. M. Huntington, '84 
and E. S. Hockridge, '89. 

— ^Judge Milton H. Merwin, '52, has denied the motion to discharge from 
arrest John Snaith and Charles B. Andrews, charged with having fraudu- 
lently obtained payment from the comptroller of the state for work done on the 
ceiling of the capitol at Albany. 

— Among the striking articles in Saibner^s Maganne for December is a paper 
by Dr. W. P. Northup, '72, of New York, in which he describes the religious 
festivals of Brittany, introducing a wealth of illustrations contributed by Ameri- 
can artists. The paper is called *' The Pardon of St. Anne D'Auray, and other 
Breton Pictures." 

— The next meeting of the New York State Teachers* Association will be held 
in Saratoga, in July, 1890. Among the oflScers for the current year are Prof. 
Oren Root, '56, Hamilton College, and Superintendent Edward N. Jones, 
'83, Saratoga, of the Executive Committee, and Prof. Fred L. Dewey, '82. 
Potsdam State Normal School, Assistant Recording Secretary. 

— Rev. Stewart Sheldon, ,48, of Topeka, Kansas, is about to publish a 
limited number of ** Gleanings By the Way," a book specially designed for 
acquaintances and personal friends. It will treat of frontier missionary service 
in Missouri, Colorado and Dakota. Those who have seen the MS. say that "it 
is full of stirring incidents well told, and reads like a romance." 

— Rev. Charles F. Gobs, '73. will be absent for six months from the church 
in Chicago which has enjoyed his earnest and faithful ministry for five years. If 
he follows the advice of friends he will not return to a field of labor, which, with 
all its attractions, has ovenasked his physical strength. He will spend the 
coming winter in California. And happy will be the church that gains him for 
a pastor. 

—The recent return to College Hill of Hon. George E. Dexter, '43, of 
Charles City, Iowa, recalls the fact that as one of the State Senators of Wiscon- 
sin in 1857, he was associated with Senator Perry H. Smith, '46, and Senator 
Martin L. Kimball, '51. Mr. Dexter has contributed generously to the per- 
manent funds of Hamilton College, and finds great satisfaction in its present 
indications of growth and improvement. He will spend the winter in New 
York City. 
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— Hereafter the Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
S. N. D. North, '69, editor, Boston, will be sent out to all not members of the 
association, at the subscription price of $2 per annum, as a regular quarterly. 
The Bulletin b intended to be a compendium of the important facts and meas- 
ures affecting the woolen trade. It is published at 70 Kilby Street, Boston. 

— The many friends of Rev. Dr. Robert L. Bachman, '71, of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Utica, give him the credit of acting wisely and in obedi- 
ence to the higher motive, in declining the call to a Secretaryship of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, with its alluring salary of $5,000. By the verdict of experi- 
ence and the record of past success. Dr. Bachman belongs to the pulpit and the 
pastorate. 

— Apart from politics, it can be conceded that for the next two years New 
York is to have a Secretary of State who will be honest, capable, and true to 
the Constitution. The friends of Judge Frank Rice, *68, of Canandaigua, can 
keep on saying that as a candidate for office he has a charmed life, and has never 
been defeated. His modesty gives a supreme finish to sterling and statesman- 
like qualities. 

— Allyn & Bacon, of Boston, have published the fourth edition of ** A Gram- 
mar of the German Language for College Use," by Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, 
'72, of Hamilton College. Prof. Albert S. Cook, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, considers this *' the most scientific grammar of the modern German lan- 
guage now before the public, and the only one that does full justice to the dis- 
coveries of modem philology." 

— It will be twenty years next January since Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, *5I, 
was installed as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Clinton and this pastorate 
is now the oldest in the Presbytery of Utica. Twenty years of steady growth, 
unbroken harmony, and generous interest in all church work are worth celebrat- 
ing, and Dr. Hudson's people are making arrangements tor suitable com- 
memoration during the second week in January. 

— Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, '57, has, at his desire, been dismissed from his 
pastoral relation with Bethany Church, Philadelphia. In taking this action, his 
Presbytery approves the work to which he now proposes to give himself more 
unreservedly than ever — that of the promotion of missions. Dr. Pierson expects 
to labor abroad as well as at home. His large knowledge of missions, and his 
ready eloquence in their advocacy, have already been widely availed of. He is 
now in Europe. 

— President Frank H. Head, '56, and James D. Woley, '82, have issued 
invitations to the Western Reunion of Hamilton Alumni, to be held in Chicago, 
Dec. 12. i88q. President D. Ogden Bradley, '48, and Secretary A. N. 
Brockway, *57, have issued invitations to the New York Reunion of Hamilton 
Ahimni, to be held at the Hotel Brunswick, Friday, Dec. 20, at 6 P. M. Presi- 
dent Channing J. Brown, '69, and Secretary Lee S. Pratt, '81, have issued 
invitations to the Mid-Continental Reunion of Hamilton Alumni, to be held at 
Kansas City. Mo., Dec. 27, 1889. 

— Saturday P. M., Nov. 2, as pastor of a flock numbering 900, Rev. Dr. Lewis 
R. Foote, '69, laid the comer-stone of a new church, with these words: 

** And now in behalf of the Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church and congre- 
gation of Brooklyn, N. Y., and in the name of God the Father, and of God the 
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Son, and of God the Holy Ghost, the Triune Jehovah, I declare this stone to be 
well and truly laid. May the ediBce resting upon this foundation be filled with 
the glory of God, and may they who build tne edifice be strong and immovable, 
rooted and grounded in love, and always abounding in the work of the Lord. 
Amen." 

— At the last Commencement of Hamilton College the Honorary LL. D. was 
conferred upon President J. Hudson Peck, '59, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Hon. David L. Kiehle, '61, of St. Paul, Minn., and Hon. William 
H. H. Miller, '61, of Washington, D. C. The Honorary D. D. was conferred 
upon Rev. Wallace B. Lucas, '66, of Meridian, Rev. Lewis R. Foote, '69, 
of Brooklyn, and Rev. M. WooLSEY Stryker, '72, of Chicago, 111. The Hon- 
orary Ph. D. was conferred upon President Charles R. Kingsley. '78, of the 
Milwaukee College for young ladies. 

— During the past season respectful consideration has been given to the the- 
ory of Henry C. Maine, '70, of the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, that the 
heavy rainfalls are due to spots on the surface of the sun, which in turn are 
manifestations of great disturbances in the sun's atmosphere. Mr. Maine's the- 
ory is no longer a subject of ridicule or general skepticism. Mr. Maine points 
out the fact that the recent storms, like those which preceded them, followed 
close upon a display of unusual solar perturbation. It is not directly proved 
that we have here the presentation of cause and effect, but the circumstances go 
far toward sustaining belief in the Maine hypothesis. 

— Those welcome words were worthy of an earlier response that were sent 
last May. from Rev. Dr. Albert Erdman.'sS. on his return from Palestine, as he 
was seated on the Acropolis of Ancient Athens, "in the bright sunshine, sur- 
rounded by splendid and pathetic ruins of old-time glory, looking out over the 
fertile plain to the ever-memorable hills, Lycabettus, Hymettus, Pentelicon, to 
the Saronic Gulf, backed by Aegina, over unconquered Salamis. my thoughts 
run back to the days of Ancient Athens, violet-wreathed, most-enviable city, 
but in so doing the way lies over the Old College Hill and through the Old 
Greek class-room, and so the heart sends a double greeting from amid thronging 
memories." 

— Hon. D. Ogden Bradley. '48, of Dobb's Ferry, president of the New 
York Association of Hamilton Alumni, is also president of what is called the 
•* Tarry town Andre Capture Association.' At its Annual dinner, Feb. 22, he 
called for a speech from Gideon W. Davenport, '48, as one of his classmates 
in college. In reply Mr. Davenport touchingly alluded to that memorable day 
in September, 1844, when he started on foot from Cazenovia, with Joseph R. 
Hawley, '47, now U. S. Senator from Connecticut. He told how they lunched 
on bowls of bread and milk at Stockbridge, and slept together that night in 
South College, South Hall, first story back middle, and how they were examined 
for admission the next day by President North. 

— Rev. Albert Barnes, '20, repeatedly declined to receive the title of D.D. 
His reason for declining is found in his " Notes on Matthew's Gospel," first 
published in 1840 : " The title ' Rabbi ' corresponds with the title * Doctor of 
Divinity.* as applied to ministers of the Gospel; and. so far as I can see, the 
spirit of the Savior's command is violated by the reception of such a title, as it 
would have been by their being called ' Rabbi.* It is a literary distinction. It 
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does not appropriately pertain to office. It makes a distinction among minis- 
ters. It tends to engender pride and a sense of superiority in those who obtain 
it, and envy and a sense of inferiority in those who do not; and the whole spirit 
and tendency of it is contrary to the simplicity that is in Christ.'* 

— The following list of the twenty-six Head prize-takers is given in 
response to the request of an esteemed correspondent. The pleasant fact that 
every graduate on this roll of honor is still living may be explained on the 
theory that to capture the Head prize on the character of Alexander Hamilton, 
demands a sound mind in a robust body. The names are: Willard PECK/64, 
Hudson, Rev. Luther A. Ostrander, '65, Lyons; Hannibal Smith, '66, 
Watertown; Rev Dr. A. H. Bradford, '67, Montclair, N. J.; Hon. J. D. Hen- 
derson, '68, Herkimer; Charles H. Searle, '69, Utica; Thomas A. Abbott, 
'70, St. Paul, Minn.; James L. Bennett, '71, New York; John H. Shepperd, 
•72, Shreveport. La.; Hon. Ouver E. Branch. '73, North Weare, N. H.; 
Rev. Dr. George W. Knox, '74, Tokyo, Japan; Hon. William H. DeWitt, 
•75, Butte City, Montana; Howard P. Eells, '76, Cleveland, O.; Harry W. 
Cockerill, '77, Glasgow, Mo.; Rev. Charles H. Stone, '78, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson; Charles E. De Witt, '79, Duluth, Minn.; Philip A. Laino, 'So, 
Buffalo; Harrison J. Bliss. '81, St. Louis, Mo.; Herbert H. Parsons, '82, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn; Edwin B. Root, '83, New York; Edward M. 
Barber, '84, Joliet, 111.; E. J. Wager, '85, Philadelphia; William H. Hotch- 
Kiss. '86, Auburn; Prof. John G. Peck, '87, Lowville Academy; Edmund R. 
Wilcox, '88, Watertown; Principal Jam^s D. Rogers, '89, Boonville Academy. 

— In the Chicago Interior Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, criticises Mr. 
Moody's new movement in Chicas^o for increasing evangelists: 

** There is great danger lest in the growth of Mr. Moody's favorite movement 
there should arise disorganization and disintegration, affecting especially the 
great enterprises of the church corporate, such as foreign missions. One is con- 
strained to believe that the secret source of Mr. Moody's reflections upon theo- 
logical training is not an aversion to education, but a disrelish for authority. 
We can not fail to observe that he not only encourages young men to engage in 
special work without special training, but that neither he, nor those who follow 
him in his methods, submit to those ordination vows, which render them answer* 
able in conduct and teaching to some lawfully constituted court of the church of 
Christ. They are advocates pleading without any admission to the bar; physi- 
cians without diplomas; soldiers forever upon * ' detached duty, " enrolled nowhere 
but in their own peculiar band. 

** What would be the outcome if the numbers of such workers were indefinitely 
increased; if these self-sent, irresponsible teachers, even though they teach the 
very truth, should multiply; and with them such churches as Mr. Moody's on 
Chicago Avenue? There would be the loss of all that mighty power which 
comes from combination and coherence. The force of the massed church would 
be dissipated; there could be little of such magnificent machinery as is repre- 
sented in our boards, our hospitals, our colleges, our missions; and with no 
bonds, no checks, no safeguards, except those which each preacher and each 
church might impose upon itself, the way would be open to many abuses which 
need not be pointed out. " 

— Lovers of sacred music welcome the advent of a new collection entitled 
•* Sacred Song," by Rev. Dr. M. Woolsey Stryker, '72, of Chicago. In the 
estimate of Rev Dr. J. S. Riggs, of Auburn, ** the glory of the book is its 
music. From cover to cover the same high tone is maintained, and that, too, 
with a divenity of character in form and movement which will prove widely 
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serviceable. From the treasures of German and English music, both of to-day 
and of other centuries, many choice selections have been made, interspeised here 
and there with the best from our own composers of sacred music. Hymns which 
have found their way to the heart of the church through the Sabbath-school, are 
here given their rightful place. It has been justly said that a new hymn-book, 
in view of what has been already given us. must present high claims to recogni- 
tion. Such claims this volume of * Church Song * does make, and amply justify 
by its choice collection of hymns and tunes. When besides one considers the 
beauties of print and form, and the marvelous cheapness of the whole, its claims 
to recognition are surely just beyond all question. We congratulate both editor 
and publisher upon the superior excellence of the work, and wish for it a large 
place in the heart of the church. No mere purpose of book-making has begot- 
ten it, but a sincere desire to elevate and ennoble the tone of church music. 
May it be used as it well deserves to be, to teach us by its treasures the value 
and necessity of dignified, devout, thoughtful music, in order to a worthy wor- 
ship of God in song." 

— Formerly the example of Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson, '43, was the only defense 
that was needed for the reading of hymns in public worship. In the New York 
Evangelist he gives excellent reasons for this good practice: 

I remember with affectionate ^titude Dr. Bethune's reading of the hymn 
beginning ** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord." I remember it 
not especially as addressed to me for instruction in *' Christian evidences," or to 
excite my admiration of the reader, nor as making a display of himself. It was 
not '* a thrusting of the reader's personal gifts and graces into a service which 
would allow no thought but that of communion between the soul and God." 
He did not speak to me but for me. It was no invitation to listen admirably to 
the minister's elocution. Should I say this, I should be guilty of almost crimi- 
nal injustice to one of the most sincere of ministers. Rather, I remember his 
reading as giving expression to those devotional sentiments which filled his great 
heart. Thus he led me, even as in prayer. So far as I could, I shared his 
devotional spirit as he read; and we all sang together that triumphant hymn, 
and filled the old church in Utica with the vocal expression of our assured 
Christian faith. From the first line of the reading to the last line of the sing- 
ing, it was one continuous ** devotional act" of exalted Christian praise. We 
must affirm that the reading of hymns in our churches is still desirable and 
necessary, as an essential part of the worship of praise, to make it more intelli- 
gent, devout, and heartfelt; to give it dignity and completeness, and to give to 
our people and to our ministers desirable lyrical knowledge; to give variety and 
freshness to our selections; to bring about the exclusion of some insipid or false 
or degrading hymns, and to follow the example of those blessed saints, who, 
though being dead, yet speak to us in the memory of their hallowed utterances 
through the hymns they loved. We are not yet willing to surrender all these 
advantages. 

— At the last commencement banquet of Hamilton alumni Hon. Charles A. 
Hawley, '59, presided with the grace and tact of an accomplished symposiarch. 
His first call was for one of the greatest benefactors of the college, Mr. Horace 
B. SiLLiMAN, of Cohoes; who responded for " The Board of Trustees." Mr. 
Silliman was greeted with hearty applause. He said he could name no literary 
institution that more deserves the respect of scholars than Hamilton College. 
Surely in its history and achievements it is the peer of any like institution. Its 
board of trustees, so far as my judgment goes, deserves the respect, I may say 
affection, of all its friends. I never met a body of inen that in devotion, energy 
and interest to any cause, was superior to these friends of Hamilton College. 
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All may feel assured that its interests are safe in their hands. Their counsels 
have not only been characterized by wisdom, but also unanimity, and they 
desenre to*day the entire confidence of the collie. 

The present condition of Hamilton College is happily exemplified in the finan- 
cial statement of the year. The trustees are to be congratulated that a greater 
amount than the expenses has been received during the past year. We enter 
upon the coming year with a promise of larger usefulness than ever before. 
This same financial exhibit exemplifies two other things. One is that the 
expenses of the college come partly from special income — a poor dependence. 
Let us see that there be an income which will not depend upon outside enthusi- 
asm, but will be permanent. Then it is a grief to the board that it has been 
neceiksary to practice such little petty economies. If you all appreciated the 
importance of placing Hamilton College upon an assured basis as a business 
man does, two months would not go by before it would have an endowment 
which would put it above these petty economies. [Applause.] It is a disgrace 
that the institution is so crippled. Hamilton College is not dead or dying. I 
believe in it as a living, growing institution. It has not yet arrived at its culmi- 
nation, although the number 7, which has always been the symbol of perfection, 
is doubled in its commencement. The 77th commencement should be the start- 
ing point of a new youth that shall add glory and hocor for many years to come. 
[Applause.] 

Rev. Horace Winslow, '39, of Weatogue, Conn., was called upon to speak 
for the class of 50 years ago. He said: ** Fifty years is a long time, but when 
one looks back over the time it seems short. There have been changes here 
since '39 in a variety of ways — on the hill and in the village. I don't see a sin- 
gle house here now that I saw then. Ten years ago I was here, and a single 
one of the old houses remained, but now that is wiped out. On the hill the 
changes have been great It is now the most magnificent campus held by any 
college in this land. [Applause.] No young man can go on the hill without 
becoming inspired. One thing in which Hamilton excels is in making good 
speakers. The press has its place, but take away the human voice and a mighty 
engine is lost. During the uprising of the rebellion, I heard eloquent words of 
patriotism from Hamilton men in the west and south. The Hamilton boys are 
moving about with some force in the world." 

Mr. Winslow then referred to several of Hamilton's accomplished sons, and 
especially to the influence of Gerrit Smith, '18, upon the young men in his 
day. As he closed he introduced Rev. Dr. Hiram Eddy, '39, of Canaan, 
Conn., who was sitting beside him. 

Dr. Eddy is a man of large form and commanding presence. His hair is per- 
fectly white, but the spirit which he bore from his Alma Mater in '39 still retains 
its youth. " I felt when I came here," he said, " much as Rip Van Winkle did 
when he awoke from his long sleep, only it seemed as if I had slept a century. The 
changes here are marvelous. The hill has grown to be a beautiful place. It is 
worth the climb to see its beauties. It is one of the most delightful literary 
retreats in the country. Hamilton College can not decay while there is such a 
demand for intellectual power and push. The institution has been increasing 
in every direction. I rejoice to be here again and see the progress." He was* 
heartily applauded. 
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The next*speaker was Rev. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, '58, of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. In introducing him Toastmaster Hawlcy referred to the close 
relationship existing between Hamilton and Auburn. Dr. Beecher said: *' When 
I look at the faces around me I seem to be much at home. In regard to Auburn, 
if Darling, Hopkins, Hoyt and Brandt do not do sufficient credit to her here, 
what is the use of saying anything ! Auburn has one great need, and that is the 
addition of about $30o.ocx> to the endowment of Hamilton Collie. Nothing 
could happen better for Auburn than that. I don't want one cent of it to be 
used in spreading out the institution very thin and very wide as a great uni- 
versity. I want it to continue to be the place where the best classical education 
can be obtained. I want room here for about one hundred and fifty men, the 
elective studies arranged so as to avoid the present inconvenience, and the very 
first thing to do would be to double the salaries of all the professors and 
instructors, and so arrange things on the hill that when a committee goes there 
from a big college or a big church it will have no temptation to offer for a 
good, tried man. The alumna have something to do in realizing such an ideal 
as this. The outlook just now is bright enough, but each one of us can do 
something to make it brighter." 

President John H. Peck. '59, of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, was intro- 
duced as ** workman, artist and philosopher." He first spoke in a pleasant way 
of the remarkable traits of the class of '59 — so remarkable that three of its dis- 
tinguished members are to-day in a Metropolitan Museum of Art. • * Loyal as my 
heart has always been to my Alma Mater," he continued, ' it never beat with so 
much pride as it did to-day when I heard the magnificent exhibition of the Senior 
class. They well carried out the traditions of the college. Much has been said 
lately about obliterating those parts of the curriculum which lead only to culture. 
Culture must come. If it does not come in the course it must come afterwards. 
A classically educated man has an advantage over the man who has had only 
technical instruction." [Applause.] 

Rev William Hutton, '64, of Philadelphia, after expressing his pleasure 
at being present, and referring to his pleasant memories of Hamilton, told what 
his city owes to the college. He paid a tribute to Albert Barnes, who left the 
impress of his life and character upon Philadelphia. To-day men who are prom- 
inent in commerce and at the bar would lift their hats with reverence at the 
name of Albert Barnes. He also complimented the oratory of the college and 
the beauty of the hill. 

Hon. J. J. TUNNICLIFF, '63, of Galesbuiig, IlL. next spoke. He said: Col- 
lege memories are blessed, but are at the same time sad. As I look upon this 
audience I see scarcely a familiar face. Only yonder I see the countenance of 
the dear old professor of Greek. [Applause. ] Whenever I look at him I feel 
like grasping his hand and saying: *' I thank God that you are still left to cheer 
the hearts of the sons of twenty-five years ago." Mr. Tunnicliff spoke of the 
other members of the faculty as he knew it. Dr. Peters still adds new lustre 
and new stars to the firmament of Hamilton. He would answer faithfully for 
the loyalty of '63 in Illinois, as he was the only representative so far as he knew. 

Other responses equally loyal and hopeful were made by Rev. Dr. Lewis R. 
FooTE, '69. of Brooklyn, George E. Dunham, '79, of the Utica Press, and 
John D. Gary, '84, of Richfield Springs. 
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NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1823. 

Hon. William Johnson Bacon, who died in Utica. July 3, was most 
happy in the love and esteem of many bright, good men, who honored him in 
life and who fondly cherish his memory. Hon. Erastus Clark, '38, thus 
writes of his departed friend: 

The numerous and kindly tributes to the memory of Judge Bacon almost for- 
bid my saying anything. But my long acquaintance with Jiim, the half century 
of friendship, in which he gave me the regard of an elder brother, compel 
expression of the feeling, more keen, perhaps, just now, which has existed so 
long as to become a part of my being. 

Men better qualified have done him justice as a lawyer and a judge. A safe, 
conscientious adviser, an able and honorable arbiter is their verdict. Nor need 
I dwell upon him as a politician more than this. In his youth and early man- 
hood he was a whig, afterward a republican. Bom of New England slock, full of 
New England ideas, he believed in a strong central government, with power to 
protect itself against all foes, domestic or foreign, to make itself obeyed at 
home and honored wherever floated its flag. By nature as well as by educa- 
tion he was an anti-slavery man; he always spoke and felt kindly of the negro, 
and when the exigencies of war had made us responsible for him, he did what 
he could for his advancement. But he did not make his philantrophy an excuse 
for nullification nor secession; he saw the ruin that must come to all races from 
violated fundamental law. 

In letters his knowledge was wide, his taste refined; he loved the best 
things; he charged his mind with the best lore. It was a good thing to sit and 
learn of him. Shakspeare was a never ending delight, but above Shaks- 
peare he ranked the Bible, not alone as a treasury of the highest morals, but for 
the wisdom it imparted and the intellectual strength. The historic narratives, 
the poems, the beautiful stories, the majestic imagery of the Old Testament was 
a joy to him, and the logic and variety of St. Paul, and, above all the life and 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, filled him with '* awful reverence." Judge 
Bacon loved, m literature, simplicity and light. He had no liking for that 
school which tortures our language in grotesque forms, nor that other school 
whose god is obscurity. 

He had a fine humor, sometimes it was very useful. I remember the first 
Burns festival, held in 1856. There had been much manuscript reading, and 
dullness, like a cloud, settled down upon us. At the first words of Judge Bacon 
the cloud fled away There was no more dullness that night. The stem-faced 
Scotchmen roared with laughter, and merrily went the hours till break of day. 
I well remember the pleasure he gave at a festival at New York Mills by his 
keen appreciation of the humor of Robert Burns. I would add many another 
reminiscence did space permit. The judge could be very severe; his pen could 
cut like a sword; but he did not love sarcasm, nor to say the things that wound. 
His delight, rather, was to soothe, to cheer, to make happy all around him. It 
is easv to see what a man he must have been in his own household; with what 
devotion he must have been loved. And it is easy to see how, in a less degree 
but in a strong degree, he affected all with whom he came in contact, and how 
his friends must have regarded him. 

His temperament was cheerful, mherited from his mother; it supported him 
in many sad hours and was a help to others in affliction, who were lifted out of 
themselves by his presence and his words. Those who met him on the street 
and received his morning salutation, felt somehow brightened by the meeting. 

He had great self control. He told me that in his youth he, at one time, 
gave way to a temper so fierce and deadly that he was frightened by its 
intensity. And he vowed that never again should passion get the mastery. But 
this did not forbid strong feeling in fitting expression. His control was 
Btreneth, not weakness. Those who knew him best knew how deeply his nature 
would be moved. 
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He was generous in many ways; his hand was an open hand; he helped the 
poor and hfted up the fallen; he was kind to the erring; more ready to pity 
than to condemn; he hated the sin but not the sinner. 

He was reli^ous from his youth, a Presbyterian after the pattern of his moth- 
er. Presbyterian boys, in his early days, were brought up on the Bible and 
trained to the severest doctrine; and the training certainly tended to strength of 
mind and character. Judge Bacon was not ignorant of the new ideas, some- 
what prevalent even in the church of his worship, nor of the changed interpre- 
tations, nor of the strong doubts as to authenticity and authority which investi- 
gation. scientific and other, has compelled or seemed to compel. But he was 
not moved. As he •was wont to say, he preferred to keep his early faith; the 
old paths were the wisest and safest for his feet to tread. 

His judgment, of course, was not always sou)id, but whatever it ordered him 
to do he did; whatever of sacrifice to make he made; and the highest evidence 
of this was his assent that his only son should go to the war an assent given by 
him and his noble wife after careful thought and earnest prayer. • The son was 
but 20 years old when he left college for the field of battle. He entered the 
regiment as a private, but by hard study fitted himself for the post of adjutant. 
After the second battle of Manasses, in which he was wounded, and where he 
rendered signal service, he declined a higher rank on the ground that he was 
best fitted for the place he held. He went again to the front before his wound 
was fairly healed, and soon after fell at Fredericksburg. Duty governed him 
and in doing it he died. The soldiers had many things to tell of his short mili- 
tary life. He was a worthy son of his father and his mother, worthy of the 
Kirkland and Bacon stock of which he sprang; he was modest courteous and 
brave. The suffering caused by his death can not be described, and was very 
lasting. But the judge did not allow it to make gloomy his temper; his hatred 
of secession and its advocates, was, if possible, increased — to the world he 
showed his usual serenity. 

The high sense of duty which characterized the father and the son. inspired 
the mother and the sisters. It was clearly to be seen in the moral and mental 
discipline to which they subjected themselves in their social life, in their work 
for tne church, in their work for the poor. Most of us remember the beautiful 
life of the gifted daughter, who, a few years since, was called, to use the words 
of Revelation, ** to walk in white for she is worthy." 

The labors of Judge Bacon did not cease with advancing years. He respond- 
ed cheerfully to the calls constantly made upon him. His pen and his speech 
were ever at the service of his fellows. As I write, a thousand memories crowd 
upon me of intellectual pleasures, of kindness, of love, of devotion. 

The influence of our friend will live in the community which now mourns 
him, until after the youngest of his contemporaries has been laid away. H.is 
memory will be ever cherished by the numbers he has blessed by his counsel, 
his example and beneficence. 



MARRIED. 

Eells-Stager— -At Westwood, Cleveland, Ohio, on Monday, November ii. 
1889, Mr. Howard Parmelee Eells, '76. and Miss Alice Maud, daughter of 
Mrs. Henry Warren Stager. 

Spencer-Urquhart— -In St Mark*s Church, St. Louis, Mo., Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 30, 1889, Mr. Franklin Augustus Spencer, '82, and Miss 
Clara May, daughter of Mr. George Urquhart, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Lee-Greenman—Iu the First Reformed Church, Albany, Tuesday, Nov. 5. 
1889, by Rev. Dr. James B. Lee, of Franklinville, Rev. J. Beveridge Lee, 87, 
of Princeton, Ind., and Miss Minnie Greenman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Greenman, of Albany. 
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A HOPEFUL VIEW OF OUR NATIONAL DESTINY. 

ON the thirtieth day of April last the American people 
celebrated the centennial of their constitutional exist- 
ence. This celebration suggests the question, what does re- 
trospection teach us ? Is our national destiny assured, or is 
it threatened with decay? 

There are some who, glancing at our temporary aberrations, 
despair of the perpetuity of our institutions. They note the 
enormous concentration of wealth and its -corrupting influ- 
ence upon state and national life; they see immigration 
bringing from Europe the seeds of anarchy and socialism ; 
they contemplate the bitter strife of labor and capital, the in- 
sidious growth of Mormonism, the increasing power of Cathol- 
icism, the perplexity of the Negro problem, and finally the 
wide-spread prevalence of intemperance; and, raising their 
hands in horror, despairingly, they cry : "The causes which 
brought Rome low are shaking the very foundations of our 
political liberty." 
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We admit that many serious problems confront our future I 
yet, magnify them as you will, are they to be compared 
with the struggle for independence, the formation of the fed- 
eral union, the abolition of slavery, or the final problems of 
reconstruction ? 

How much more promising is our condition to-day than 
it was a hundred years ago ! A weak compact of states, dis- 
cordant and disunited, without credit, influence or power : 
a people without wealth, industries or commerce. No 
wonder Europe scoffed ! No wonder De Tocqueville thought 
the then existing evils incurable ! Contrast the early republic 
with the America of to-day : We are a union sealed in blood* 
a nation whose influence extends to the remotest quarters of 
the globe ; a people who surpass all other nations in intelli- 
gence, industry and wealth ; to-day America is leading the 
world in the onward march of civilization. 

While out of this enormous development there have 
grown many serious evils, there are also inspirations to hope 
and grounds for faith and high endeavor, which are uplifting, 
course after course, the structure of a better civilization. 

We see that grand American system of common school 
education spreading throughout the land its beneficent influ- 
ence; we see the church of God with its increasing power 
raising man to a higher sense of duty and right. As we 
study the course of history we see that American institu- 
tions accord with divine justice respecting the civil rights 
of man : that in the evolution of political and religious rights 
America is the final development in God's providence for 
the political regeneration of mankind. In truth, American 
institutions are founded upon the rock of divine justice 
and equity. 

When the time for trial and action comes the American 
people will exhibit heroic patriotism, will manifest the 
same spirit which animated the fathers on Bunker Hill ini775, 
the same endurance which defended American rights in 1812 
and crushed rebellion in 1865. Our fathers were sufficient 
for the problems imposed upon them ; we shall be sufficient 
for the more subtile yet less difficult problems of our day. 

Edward N. Smith, '90. 
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A PRACTICAL SIDE TO EVOLUTION. 

THE nineteenth century, as none other in the world's his- 
tory, has been one of scientific discoveries and theories. 
It has well been said that almost all our knowledge of the 
natural sciences has been gleaned here and there in the last 
one hundred years. As late as 1810, Dalton made known 
his beautiful atomic theory, upon which the science of chem- 
istry and mineralogy have been almost entirely reconstructed. 

Hardly had it been accepted by the scientific world, when 
educated and uneducated alike were startled by another the- 
ory, much more radical; and destined to create more discus- 
sion, pro and con, than anything of the kind that had ever 
before appeared — the theory of Evolution as proposed by 
Charles Darwin in his " Origin of Species.'* In the past press 
and pulpit have been bitterly invective against it ; but in a 
modified form — and admitting Deity as the Final Cause — 
modern Christianity must needs accept Evolution, just as 
Christianity a few years since was forced to accept the teach- 
ings of geology. 

Be there such a process as Evolution, with its doctrine of 
" Natural Selection and the Survival of the Fittest," or be 
there no process of the kind, the theory of such survival and 
selection, at least, so far as theory goes, is to be commended, 
and offers some practical suggestions to the civilization of 
to-day. 

The modern American citizen is too apt to take an opti- 
mistic view of the times, and, because of the unprecedented 
prosperity of the country in the years gone by, to argue that 
such will always be the case. " Surely,*' you say, " here has 
been the survival of the fittest." Granted ; but is it so to-day, 
and will it be so in the future ? Peoples as proud, and pow- 
erful, and prosperous, ay, as progressive, have perished. The 
signs of the times give warrant to warnings as pessimistic, 
as are optimistic the editorials of a Republican paper favor- 
ing the existing regime. 

Ay, too true is it, the fittest does not always survive. Our 
school system is threatened by a priestly power; and in 
the very heart of the nation is spreading the hostile system 
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of Mormonism. The immigrant of to-day is no longer 
needed or desired ; and when even the immigfrants of the 
desirable nationalities are of an undesirable class, statistics 
of the present year show that the percentage of such immi- 
gration is decreasing, whereas the immigration of undesira- 
ble classes from still more undesirable nationalities is on the 
increase. Politics are so corrupt that only in rare instances 
will a man of culture and moral wgrth enter the lists, while 
the causes that brought Rome low are shaking the very 
foundations of our political liberty. And it almost seems, 
that as our country has grown in civilization, influence and 
power, so have the evils of intemperance and immorality 
grown ; and further, where one fills a drunkard's grave, and 
these are numbered by the eighty thousand every year, ten 
do not live out half their days through immorality. 

When we see in this "land we love the most" these evils 
piled one upon the other, like the Himalayas rising tier upon 
tier, until lost in the distance — Mormonism, the almost unre- 
stricted immigration from the scum and offscourings of 
Europe, the rottenness of politics, the terrible increase of 
intemperance and immorality — there arise before us the 
shadows of an ancient Babylonian empire, with its ghosts of 
wealth, and lust, and godlessness, and from out the shadows 
comes a hand upon the wall, to be lifted nevermore. That 
hand is writing to-day: Oh, "Shall the record be found 
trusting, or shall it be found wanting?" 

What then is the remedy suggested by this theory of the 
Survival of the Fittest ? Let the nominal Christian church 
once become aroused and in earnest, see that the govern- 
ment shall enforce existing laws, cease naturalizing foreign- 
ers, pass stringent laws against immigration, show that 
moral worth and not wealth shall rule, and remove these 
fungi growths of intemperance and immorality, and she will 
but aid Nature in her natural selection. Then, from over 
the eastern hills, will come the dawning of the morning when 
we shall the better understand God's plan in history, and see 
His hand in the development — yes, the evolution — of man- 
kind. Wm. D. Crockett, '9a 
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THB RBIGN OF JUPITER PLUVIUS. 

DELIVER me from hring in such wretched climes as these. 
Where the music of the spheres is drowned by drippings from the trees, 
Where the overflowing gutter is the brooklet's paraphrase 
And the everpouring rainfall makes unbearable our days. 

If upon the streets you venture for a glimpse of life outdoors, 
The rain, if it is possible, with still more fury pours. 
And just when in sheets of water the heavens seem to spout, 
A sudden gust of wind turns your umbrella inside out. 

At every comer crossing the turbid gutters roar, 
A vast expanse of slush and mud extends from shore to shore. 
And when, perchance, in safety you've stemmed this slimy flood 
Youll 6nd you've carried with you about two-thirds of the mud. 

Neuralgia is flying round in every gust of air. 
Diphtheria and sore throats are present everywhere. 
The undertakers dance with glee and revel in their gain ; 
Their biggest stroke of business is a month of constant rain. 

There's no more hope of sunshine, wish for it though we may, 
A world of steady rain this is, for one year and a day. 
For in hopes of better weather (he couldn't find it worse,) 
The sun has emigrated to another universe. 

So buy a new umbrella and an India rubber coat, 

Get fourteen 3rards of flannel red to tie about your throat. 

Wear rubber boots incessantly, don t breath the atmosphere, 

And perhaps you'll live to see the sun come out, — some time next year. 



Now if you take exception to the efforts of my muse, 
Remember that her verses have their feet in overshoes ; 
That a fiendish cold, a stopped-up head, and a never>ending sneeze 
Aren't conducive to good poetry — so forgive her if you please. 

Barclay. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE FEDERALIST. 
SUCCESSFUL HEAD PRIZE ORATION. 

ENGLISHMEN cherish Magna Charta as the foundation 
of their free government. The Great Charter through 
all the centuries of its existence has moulded British thought 
and directed British legislation. The Federalist is the Magna 
Charta of American institutions. It has been the guide of 
the nation, restraining from the path of error, and pointing 
to the way of wisdom. This great commentary anticipated 
the operation of the departments of the government, removed 
the Constitution from the dq.main of arbitrary interpreta- 
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tion, and laid the basis of a sound constitutional law. Upon 
this foundation the jurists and statesmen of the country 
have erected the vast superstructure of national proceedings. 
The glory of a great people has proceeded from its princi- 
ples. 

This famous treatise marks an era in popular government. 
Old theories were discarded. Republican forms were ex- 
panded and successfully applied to a vast territory. The 
work appeared at a peculiarly critical period in American 
history. A mere confederation of states can resist foreign 
attack, or fight a war for liberty like the Revolution of '76. 
It is internal dissension that makes a central controlling 
power a necessity. At the close of the war the people were 
citizens of New York, Virginia or Massachusetts, rather than 
of the United States. Inter-state strife and jealousy in- 
stantly appeared. The year seventeen hundred and eighty- 
seven found the affairs of the nation at the lowest ebb. 
Credit was gone; bankruptcy was impending; the people 
were despondent. The United Colonies, which had so suc- 
cessfully established their independence, had become alien- 
ated from one another. " State is against state, and all 
against the Federal head," wrote General Knox. The senti- 
ment of nationality with which Patrick Henry had fired the 
people scarcely existed. The Federal government was 
a miserable farce. " The corporation of a college or mis- 
sionary society," said Fisher Ames, " are greater poten- 
tates than Congress." The states within themselves lacked 
the attributes of stability. The " fine, theoretic government 
of Massachusetts " gave way at the first exhibition of law- 
lessness. " It was the awful spectacle of a nation without a 
national government." 

All attempts to reconcile existing difficulties were abortive. 
The people did not recognize their danger. Affairs of pub- 
lic concern were disregarded in the zeal for personal inter- 
ests. Desperate debtors, whose only hope of financial salva- 
tion was in the abolition of debts, strenuously opposed any 
changes which could compel them to fulfill their obligations. 
Ambitious politicians, without hope of gaining influence in 
the national councils and fearful of losing their prestige in 
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local affairs, bitterly resisted any concession of state author- 
ity. Influential individuals in all the states were hostile to 
any general union, and desired several confederacies. The 
great mass of the people were led to regard with distrust 
the prospect of a firm national government. 

Such was the feeling when the Constitution was presented 
for ratification. The most determined hostility was at once 
encountered. Societies were formed to conduct a vigorous 
opposition. A powerful attack was made by Richard Henry 
Lee in the " Letters from a Federal Farmer." The many 
compromises in the Constitution were strongly denounced. 
State pride and jealousy, personal fears and animosities were 
aroused. The earnest efforts of enlightened patriots were 
stigmatized as a desire for despotic power. The contest was 
long and bitter. The triumph of the Constitution was due 
to the Federalist and the influence of Washington. Inef- 
fectual without each other, their united influence overcame 
all opposition. The people thought no system could be 
dangerous which Washington firmly supported. The public 
mind was disposed to a calm estimate of the merits of the 
Constitution, and the way was prepared for the Federalist. 
The statesmanship of Hamilton sent it forth. The extent 
of the work attracted universal attention, and the brilliancy 
of argument based on logical premises enforced conviction. 
The Federalist embraced within its scope the whole political 
situation of the country, — the causes of disintegration, the 
danger of separate confederacies, the advantages of union for 
the preservation of state interests, and the necessity of a 
vigorous government for the security of religion, liberty, and 
property The spirit of sectionalism, which had grown so 
powerful since the war, was exhibited in all the blackness of 
its deception and dangerous character. A flood of light was 
poured upon the then great departments of the government, 
and the whole system was illuminated by the genius of the 
greatest statesman of the age. The opposition pamphlet 
by Lee was entirely eclipsed in weight and force of argu- 
ment. The Federalist was the great defense of the Consti- 
tution throughout the nation. The violent discussions in 
the state conventions were hardly more than a reproduction 
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of its arguments. Public sentiment was revolutionized. The 
drift of opinion irresistibly moved in favor of the proposed 
s}^tem. The Constitution was adopted and the nation was 
saved. 

The Federalist had accomplished its mission, but its influ- 
ence continued. A difficult task still remained. *' The estab- 
lishment of a Constitution, in time of profound peace, by the 
voluntary consent of a whole people, is a prodigy." The 
character of the Federalist had rendered easy the completion 
of this prodigy. It had defined and explained the powers 
of the Constitution, which would have been at the mercy of 
the conflicting opinions of party spirit without such an inter- 
preter of its fundamental principles. All of the numerous 
commentators have recognized the soundness of its doctrine. 
Marshall expounded the Constitution in accordance with its 
principles. Webster, Lincoln and Sumner drew inspiration 
from its pages. All through the nation's history, amid the 
vicissitudes and changes of a hundred years, the Federalist 
has guided legislation, restrained vicious theories, and pro- 
moted a vigorous national government. After three-fourths 
of a century, it was the spirit of the Federalist, rather than 
the wording of the Constitution, that told the people that 
the central government had the right to control and bring 
into subjection a rebellious state. It took millions of dollars 
and thousands of lives to establish the principle, but the tri- 
umph was worth the cost. We must turn to the same teach- 
ing for a solution of the present social problems. The only 
laws that can ever settle the labor agitations must be passed 
in Washington. The only remedy for the present complica- 
tion of marriage and divorce laws is in a United States law 
that will insure uniformity of rights. It is to the centraliz- 
ing influence of the Federalist that we are indebted for a 
government which has maintained, and will maintain, itself 
against internal strife. 

The confines of a nation have been too narrow for such a 
work. The whole civilized world has drunk deeply at this 
fountain of Republicanism. French reformers have followed 
its teachings. German statesmen have learned the art of 
federation from it. English writers have praised its senti- 
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ments. Mexico has adopted its theories. The Republics of 
South America have found it an inexhaustible mine of polit- 
ical wisdom. The work is immortal. Its influence will con- 
tinue as long as Republican institutions shall exist. 

James D. Rogers, '89. 



LIKE FRIENDSHIP. 

AS» when the wind lashes the deep, 
The great waves rise vrith steady sweep 
And fall again, 
But shallow waters madly dash 
Themselves to spray beneath the lash 

That smites the main ; 
So, deepest friendships have their waves 
Which rise and fall when passion raves 
Within the heart ! 
But shallow friendships only rise, 
In angry breakers toward the skies, 

To fall apart. 
As, often, in the fairest day. 
Some gentle breeze makes ripples play 

Upon the lake ! 
So gentle passions in the breast. 
Even on truest friendship's rest. 

Some ripples make. 
Oh Friendship, may no chilly blast. 
In icy fetters, bind thee fast. 
Like winter's lake ! 
Yet, if so be, may coming spring 
Its wealth of sunshine quickly bring. 
Thy chains to break ! 

Samuel F. Embry, '88. 



DANIEL DEFOE AND ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SUCCESSFUL SOPHOMORE PRIZE ESSAY. 

DESPITE the practical, business-like bent of the English 
mind, there is no people in the civilized world having a 
keener appreciation of fiction than the English. Long 
before we hear of any authentic English history we know 
of the ancient myths that were handed down from father to 
son, thrilling the warrior and inciting him to deeds of valor, 
as they were recited at the board or chanted before the 
hearth. The first English literature is of this order: the 
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story of Hrothgar, how he slew Grendel, sea-fiend, man- 
devourer, cave-inhabiter, terror of the Danes. This is but 
one of the many legends told whenever warriors came 
together or whenever minstrel sang at the hearth of a hos- 
pitable castle. That time was a period of superstition and 
credulity. Vast unexplored countries were peopled in the 
imagination of the Saxon, with fabulous monsters and 
unknown races. Hence arose the wild strange myths of that 
epoch. 

The early Saxon was a child ; he believed because he 
could not disprove. The modem Englishman is a man ; he 
disbelieves because it can not be proven to him ; but there 
still remains in his nature the same love of the mysterious 
that was so prominent a feature of Saxon character. " The 
primitive, child-like longing for pure marvel has never been 
expelled from literature," says a recent writer. 

As the centuries rolled on the demand was for a fictional 
literature more logical, less improbable. The mind of the 
reader, wearied by the humdrum of life, demanded a fiction 
which should be different from that manner of life, yet to 
some extent in accord with it. This feeling brought forth 
the fiction of the eighteenth century. After a century of 
this a new want made itself felt. New discoveries had con- 
fined the field of fiction within narrower boundaries. The 
advancing age had outgrown the vitiating limitations of the 
old style. The reading public must have for its fiction some- 
thing more in accord with the culture and development of 
the times. This demand gave rise to the present school of 
novelists. They supply to the nineteenth century the want 
that the old Saxon epic writers and the writers of the eight- 
eenth century supplied to their respective ages, but in a widely 
different manner and with widely different matter. New dis- 
coveries and inventions, while they have limited fiction in 
many ways, have extended its regions in others. What to- 
day seems perfectly reasonable, would have been totally 
incomprehensible to the reader of two centuries ago. Every 
author must suit his subject to the mental and imaginative 
range of his readers. Thus as we find the age affecting the 
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fictional qualities of its writers, so the fiction of to-day is far 
different from that of the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Daniel Defoe and Robert Louis Stevenson as fiction writ- 
ers are types of their respective epochs. They are widely 
different. This difference is apparent in every way, in sub- 
ject, in treatment, in effect. Excepting Dean Swift, Defoe, 
as a writer of fiction, was alone in the field. Swift's was not 
pure fiction, it had an object beyond amusement, that of 
satirizing his personal and political enemies. Therefore we 
may properly call Defoe the first writer of English prose fic- 
tion for its own sake. The time and writers of the time 
influenced him but little. It is very probable, however, that 
the steady historical style of his treatment arose from two 
sources, back of which were a part of his age. First, that 
Swift's extravagant style influenced him toward the opposite 
extreme ; second, that the prevailing style of literature which 
was political or historical had some effect on Defoe's style. 
Defoe, in order to write original fiction, had but to invent. 
He had but to choose his path ; there was no fear of that 
cry so terrible to the modern novelist, plagiarism. Yet with 
this wide range of subjects he chose not the unusual, not the 
imaginative, but simply the ordinary, the possible, and even 
the probable. 

One effect of the times was that we find women occupying 
an inferior position in his books. Woman at this time was 
not regarded with the same respect that now she receives. 
She*was looked upon as the " lesser man," and why should 
an author treat of a class of humanity which in his time occu- 
pied so subordinate a place ? Therefore, in Defoe's writings, 
we hardly feel the want of feminine character. 

In reading Robinson Crusoe one thinks involuntary, ** this 
is history ; " and so, indeed, it is, history in the main, fiction 
in detail. 

The same is true of his other works. The Plague in Lon- 
don, while it is written entirely from imagination, as regards 
the incidents, is merely a relation of what might well have 
been facts. In Colonel Jack we have an account of a wan- 
derer's life, adventurous, to be sure, but nut more so than 
the lives of scores of actual personages. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson wrote under very different cir- 
cumstances. The impress of the nineteenth century is on 
every page of his works. He was restricted on every side 
by other writers. Like Defoe, originality was his aim. The 
eighteenth century writer had but to start and make his path 
in any direction ; the modem novelist was obliged to look 
sharply to his literary footsteps lest he encroach upon the 
territory of hundreds of authors, who had already written 
upon nearly every conceivable subject in every conceivable 
manner and style. Jules Verne had taken the readers of 
fiction into impossible places and introduced them to impos- 
sible personages. The realm of spirit-tales of which Bulwer 
Lytton's " House and Brain " is a good example, had been 
traveled and re-traveled. Edgar Allan Poe, that erratic 
genius, had taken the astonished public to the South Pole, 
and for their edification had plunged the hero of his tale into 
chaos there ; his other stories had portrayed, with startling 
vividness, horrors, real and unreal. Dickens, Thackeray, 
Kingsley, Reade, James, Howells, and a host of others, had 
exhausted nearly every phase of the novel proper. Where 
was Stevenson to find an untraversed path for his genius, 
hemmed in as he was by a superfluity of writers, and ham- 
pered by a dearth of subjects? 

Women he treated of hardly more than did Defoe, but for 
a different reason. Defoe left her out because she had been 
too little regarded ; he thought her unworthy of a place 
among his characters. Stevenson gave her a subordinate 
position because she had been treated of so much that he 
could with difficulty find a new method of treatment. When 
he does attempt to create feminine character, as in " The 
Black Arrow," he is at his weakest. We admire the char- 
acter of Joanna, not so much for its womanly as for its 
manly qualities. In one instance only does he succeed in 
creating a true feminine character, and that is in that most 
weird of all love stories, Ollala. From this, however, we 
can readily believe that had he lived in an age less ham- 
pering to genius, he might have been far more successful in 
this respect. "Cupiditas novarum rerum " incited him to 
enter the realm of psychology. '* Dr. Jekyel and Mr. Hyde " 
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is the result. " Treasure Island " is a species of dime novel, 
refined and purified. " Kidnapped " is perhaps less influ- 
enced by the age than any other of his books. In this, he 
has chosen an older path, but one which has become bril- 
liant with new flowers of thought. 

The personal characteristics of Defoe and Stevenson have 
influenced their works not less than the ages in which they 
lived. But they have not influenced them in the same way, 
for while Defoe's personality appears in none of his books, 
Stevenson's every page is pervaded by his own individuality. 
Let us look at Defoe's life previous to the production of 
Robinson Crusoe. He was born in sixteen hundred sixty- 
one, and received a thorough education. At the age of 
twenty-one he began his literary career. His first produc- 
tion was an article Upholding the cause of the Austrians 
against the Turks. From this time until seventeen hundred 
nineteen he devoted himself to political and economic writ- 
ings. His bold utterances on political subjects several times 
involved him in difficulties, and on one occasion a reward 
of fifty pounds was offerd for the discovery of his hiding 
place. Occasionally he wrote on scientific and even on 
religious subjects, but most of his works were of a political 
character. We find him an unwearied pamphleteer. His 
" Review " he published for nine years. At length he 
turned from politics to the consideration of home life. The 
first volume of " The Family Instructor " met with such 
success that it was speedily followed by a second, and after- 
ward by a third. In seventeen hundred nineteen Defoe 
wrote Robinson Crusoe. He was at this time about fifty- 
eight years of age, and we see in his stories the steadiness 
of a man well advanced in years. We may attribute his 
style to two facts. First, he was a comparatively old man 
when his novels were written, and this may account tor his 
calmness, his want of imagination, his calm, even flow of 
language. Second, for thirty years previous, his works had 
been such as required logical arrangement, cool judgment, 
perfect accuracy. These qualities characterize his works 
throughout. The reader is struck at once by his knowledge 
of facts, his perfection of detail, his deliberate style. But 
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no less noticeable is his slowness, his painful conscientious- 
ness, his monotony. The imagination in his works is com- 
monplace. His narrative is smooth and easy, never brilliant 
or dashing. There is nothing weird or unearthly about it ; 
all is ordinary, all is natural. Despite his detail of descrip- 
tion it lacks vividness. He describes a country. We know 
just where it is, what are its characteristics, its inhabitants, 
its products ; but we can not bring it before our eyes. His 
description is map-like. He is a literary mathematician, 
achieving accuracy, not soul. For example, in Robinson 
Crusoe's fight with the savages we are told how many times 
Crusoe fired, and at the conclusion of the narrative there is a 
neat column of figures showing just how many unfortunates 
fell at each shot. Action, fire, vigor, all are wanting ; their 
place is supplied by figures. It is the Vork of a man who 
has outlived enthusiasm. 

It is strange that with his keen insight into the workings 
of nations Defoe should have devoted so little attention to 
the portrayal of character. Nowhere do we find that he has 
created a type. His stories are merely a relation of events 
with characters put in for the events to act upon. Robinson 
Crusoe with Robinson Crusoe left out would still have been 
much the same story. You feel that any other type of char- 
acter would have supplied the place as well. Defoe's char- 
acters do not make his stories ; rather the opposite. 

He lacks two important elements, humor and pathos. 
The absence of the former we could forgive, but the want 
of the latter is more noticeable. There is a cold-blooded 
disposition in his characters that is inhuman. Robinson 
Crusoe says, speaking of the boy whom he took with him 
on his escape from slavery, " I could have been content to 
have taken this Moor with me, and drowned the boy, but 
there was no venturing to trust him;" as though murder 
were an ordinary matter. Yet Defoe does not aim to make 
Crusoe a murderous character. 

The inability to arouse emotion we may attribute to his 
training as a political writer, where he sought to move the 
reason, not to touch the heart. It is from the same cause 
that he writes with so much conscientiousness. The small- 
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est incident receives as much attention as the most impor- 
tant event ; the same care is given to the description of an 
article of clothing as to a ship or an island. The most exas- 
perating accuracy everywhere; a most deplorable lack of 
diversity. 

How different is Robert Louis Stevenson, difference aris- 
ing in a great measure from his life and personality. A 
glance at his picture will tell the story. It is a dreamy, con- 
templative face, but one which looks as if it could flash into 
brilliancy and action. Individuality, force, enthusiasm, feel- 
ing, vigor, changeableness, versatility are all in that face ; in 
the eyes traces of suffering and pain. All these qualities we 
find in his books to a very great extent except the last, which 
is rarely shown, save by his ready sympathy with suffering. 
He writes as a young man full of feeling, sympathy and love 
for his fellow men. Accuracy, perhaps, he lacks, but he 
more than makes up for it in vividness. His descriptions 
are eccentric, remarkable. He describes in a word, nay 
more, he illustrates. His description is like a painting : we 
feel its beauty and force rather than its accuracy or perfec- 
tion. His style is essentially that of a young enthusiast ; 
brilliant, daring, vivid. When he narrates an event we see 
it and feel for the actors. Glance at the scene in " Kid- 
napped," where Alan Breck, helped by the boy David, so 
gallantly defends himself against the captain and crew. 
What action, what fire. We fairly see the swords flash and 
hear the pistol shots of the boy mingled with the shouts of 
the men, and we join in spirit with the chant of Alan when 
he has finally conquered. Everything is plain to us, as if 
we had seen it ; interest grows to excitement, excitement to 
positive enthusiasm. 

As a delineator of character Stevenson is unexcelled. 
Change the character of any of the chief personages in his 
story, and you change the whole story : cut out the charac- 
ter, the plot dissolves. Take from " Kidnapped *' Alan Breck, 
from " Treasure Island '* Long John Silver, and see what the 
stories would be. Unlike Defoe, Stevenson uses events as 
expositions of character. He arouses sympathy for his 
heroes, because he makes them real. We have met just such 
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men as Utterson in "Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde/' as the 
squire in ** Treasure Island." In one story only does he sub- 
ordinate character to plot, and that story is " Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde." True, Mr. Utterson is an interesting study, but 
he is not the story. The story is a study of moral condition 
rather than of men, and is therefore more of a generalization. 
Here Stevenson has given free rein to his imagination, and 
the result is a tale weird and strange. The dual nature of 
man is depicted, but in such forms that we do not discover 
for some time that we are reading an allegory. In all his 
other stories character is paramount. 

This author has both pathos and humor at his command. 
He arouses our pity for the miserable condition of David 
and Alan Breck, in " Kidnapped," where they flee from their 
pursuers, half dead with hunger, want and weariness. But 
the truest pathos that he exhibits is in OUala. In this short 
sketch Stevenson has done what he has signally failed to do 
in his longer works, to create a true woman. In Ollala's 
love for the stranger thrown at her door, her tender care of 
him in his illness, and her final surrender of him when she 
feels that her heart is forever bound to him, Stevenson shows 
his power of touching the heart. 

His humor is more difficult to place. Where we might 
expect it, where in many places but a stroke would make 
the situation laughably ridiculous, that stroke is wanting ! 
and instead we find that our authot has taken an unexpected 
turn. But his humor crops out here and there, not brilliant 
and forcible as that of Holmes or Mark Twain ; rather quiet 
and unobtrusive ; like heat lightning, which illumines with- 
out dazzling. It is present in a quaint way in those books 
where he describes himself as the disreputable looking trav- 
eler, " The Arethusa." He laughs at himself and the reader 
laughs with him. This element of personality is present in 
all his books. His style is to a great extent subjective. 

Stevenson passes over trivial events lightly, too lightly in 
some cases. He is like the collector of specimens, who 
passes a common object to obtain a rare one. He pays no 
attention to the ordinary ; his subjects are always different 
from what we expect. Even where he treats of still life as 
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in " Will of the Mill/* it is still life of an extraordinary 
nature. He throws over the tale a mist of quiet and even 
of distance that makes it strange, almost unearthly. This 
weirdness and power of arousing horror is one of his strong- 
est points. It thrills us with a sense of personal danger in 
" Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde;" and where can we find more 
horror than in the fantastic lunacy of the ** Suicide Club." 

Stevenson exhibits a love of personal physical courage, 
which is everywhere evident. He fairly gloats oi^er it in 
Alan Breck, he lingers on it in Dick Skelton, he makes it a 
prominent characteristic in Prince Florizel, he makes us feel 
it in the villain. Silver, whom, in spite of his villainy, we can 
not but admire. All this arises from himself ; it is his own 
personality incorporated into his books. 

If we could place Defoe and Stevenson, as revealed in 
their novels, side by side we would find few points of resem- 
blance, many of difference. The prominent resemblance is 
in the lack of female character ; the differences are legion. 
A few will suffice. Defoe chose ordinary subjects and 
treated them in an ordinary manner. Stevenson chose 
unusual themes and treated of them in an unusual way. 
The former wrote of events, the latter of character or of 
moral condition. 

The one is accurate rather than interesting; the other 
fascinating rather than accurate. The one lacks the power 
of arousing emotion ; the other is master of every passion. 
The one tells us of scenes and men, the other shows them 
to us. The books of the one are action looked upon ; of the 
other action participated in. Defoe draws us maps, Steven- 
son paints pictures for us. The former cool, calculating, 
logical ; the latter passionate, enthusiastic, imaginative. The 
one writes historical fiction ; the other imaginative fiction. 
The one is impersonal ; the other leaves the marks oi his 
individuality on every page of his works. Defoe's books are 
like slow streams. We may easily follow their course, keep- 
ing pace with the current of thought as we move beside 
them. Stevenson's resemble broad, rapid brooks. To keep 
pace with them the reader must trust himself to the current 
or be left behind in the rapid flow, We read Defoe's books 
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from the outside ; in reading Stevenson's we must be with 
them, in them, of them. 

If the standard of fiction be to move men out of them- 
selves we must conclude that Defoe did not achieve the 
success that Stevenson enjoys. But it may be said for the 
older writer that he had not the public to write to that the 
modern novelist has. He wrote what pleased the public of 
that time. Stevenson, it may be, could not be appreciated 
except under the peculiar conditions of the present age. It 
may be that Defoe's very simplicity of style, his historical 
sequence of events, his logical, calm, narration, his utter 
impersonality, are the very qualities which have made his 
fame lasting. It may be when this age is past, Stevenson's 
works, which are so distinctively a product of this age, will 
sink into oblivion. Yet it seems that two, at least, should 
survive, " Kidnapped " and " Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ;" 
the former as a most acute and authentic character sketch ; 
the latter as a wonder of literary and imaginative ingenuity, 
perhaps as an allegory. Defoe by his truth-similating sim- 
plicity has made for himself a place in English literature. 
Can Stevenson by ingenuity do the same ? Will the year 
two thousand see Stevenson's books read as the year nine- 
teen hundred will see Defoe's? The answer is not difficult. 
He that expresses the literary spirit of a great age will be 
held in memory until that age itself is forgotten and has 
passed out of history. GEORGE H. Harkness, '91. 
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As to what a college education should be, there are two opinions: the one 
obtained till within the past few years; the other, to which the influence of uni- 
versities has largely contributed, is wrongfully usurping control in our colleges 
to-day. The older opinion holds that it is the primary object of a college edu- 
cation to discipUne the mind; the modem opinion holds that the primary object 
is a general liberal education. This latter opinion, in its eager grasp after a 
superficial knowledge of many subjects, gradually loses sight of the training of 
the intellect. 

Till within a few years Hamilton has lived and prospered under a disciplinary 
system. It was her avowed purpose to train the minds of her students by 
a rigid course of prescribed work. Her primary object was discipline; her sec- 
ondary and incidental object was a liberal education. Possessed of a disciplined 
mind and a liberal knowledge of the thought of the world, her graduate was 
competent to judge for what sphere he was peculiarly adapted, and, having once 
decided, was fitted to pursue his chosen course with the tenacity ot a trained 
intellect, and the comprehension of a broad culture. This rigid holding to a 
disciplinary course has made for Hamilton the high position which she holds 
among the colleges as the Alma Mater of men illustrious in the political, pro- 
fessional, religious and literary walks of life. 

How great has been the change within the past few years ! That rigid course, 
the development of years, which has become the model for the curricula of so 
many institutions of learning, is growing to lack harmony and concentration. 
As put into effect, it is fast losing its disciplinary power, the real purpose of its 
existence. A member of the present faculty recently made the remark that * * the 
object of a college education is to give a man a little knowledge of every thing." 
We most emphatically disagree with this opinion, though we must admit that 
the tendency of education at Hamilton College to-day bears out the professor in 
his opinion. The primary purpose of a college education is discipline ; general 
knowledge comes in incidentally. To-day the converse is becoming true; gen- 
eral knowledge is made the object and discipline the incident. The result is 
that discipline b gradually lost sight of in the mad rush for a smattering knowl- 
edge of many subjects. 

We do not criticise the elective system, but we do criticise the manner in which 
the present curriculum is carried out. Practically there is no limit put upon a 
professor in the work of his special department. What is the result ? We have 
the spectacle of each member of the faculty vieing with the others in getting the 
most possible work out of the students in his classes. And the unfortunate 
feature is that each seems to be utterly pblivious of the strain which is brought 
upon the students by the others. The result is that the students in Hamilton 
College to-day are overwotked. Nor is this the worst of it; this tendency to 
increase work is steadily growing, so that, as every class graduates, its members 
are heard to say, '*. We are glad we leave college when we do. A much greater 
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increase in the amount of work will be unbearable." This has been the remark 
of students before us, and if the present tendency continues will be the remark 
of every student in college to-day, when he graduates This is wrong, shame- 
fully wrong, and we protest against it. This is no passing complaint. The Lrr. 
believes that hard, energetic work should be required from every student in 
college. But when from the most able and industrious students complaints 
reach our ears, we believe it is time to cry out against this wrong. We 
come here for ditcipHne^ not for drudgery. Do the faculty for one moment 
imagine that students come to college for pastime ? As a body, students are 
desirous of work, and hard work, too; but they wish that this work be limited 
to a reasonable amount, and that instruction be made more disciplinary. 

To overwork as a cause may be attributed many of the evils which exist in our 
college life. First and foremost is the use of translations in the languages. 
This evil never reached its present height till within a few years. Students com- 
ing to college with the avowed intention of not using translations find it impos- 
sible to do competitive work in their classes without them; so that to-day it is 
almost an impossibility to find a man who does not openly use and favor the use 
of *' ponies" under the present system. Twenty years ago the student who 
used a pony was the exception, and upon its use there was a stigma. Wktnce 
this change t Does the fault lie with the faculty or with the students f The 
standard of morality is higher than it was in those days, and we would not 
readily admit that the average ability of the college student is less. Let the 
faculty answer this question, and we believe that they will be forced to admit 
that theirs is the blame. Overwork is the true cause. Directly traceable to this 
oppression are the use of " cribs*' in examinations, and the practice of " skin- 
ning ahead" in the class-room. Practices which are acknowledged as wrong 
become necessary for good standing in a class, and are almost justified by the 
pressure of overwork which is brought to bear upon the students. The above 
evils exist; it is the duty of the faculty to inquire into their causes and provide 
a remedy. 

Give us shorter lessons with a more critical examination into their contents; 
give us a disciplinary education, rather than a loose mass of scattered knowledge; 
and, members of the faculty, you will do away with many evils which exist 
in college to-day, will inestimably enhance the value of your training to students 
who come to you for education, and, by increasing the efficiency of her gradu- 
ates, will confer permanent renown upon **01d Hamilton," whose curriculum 
is feeling far too much the disintegrating influence of the universities. 



The new excuse system has now been in operation a term and its results are 
most satisfactory to all concerned. Students and professors unite in pronouncing 
it a success. That mass of excuses, which formerly taxed the student's inventive 
genius and the faculty's power of just discrimination, has been done away with. 
The regular student is allowed more liberty; the irregular kept more closely to 
time. Its purpose is attained and the Lit. is proud of having advocated it 
from the very first, and of having prophesied those results which we now $ie« ful- 
filled. 
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An old gray-hliired and gray-bearded man was passing a band of youths not 
long since, when, being startled hf the blasphemy and profanity of the yonth 
who was speaking, he approached the group and listened to what was said. A 
long series of oaths with now and then a word of English to connect them, was 
what met the ears of the old man. He waited until the speaker had finished, 
and then stepping up to him, he said: •* Young man, to swear is neither manly, 
iHave, nor Wise; not manly because it destroys all that is noble and dignified in 
your nature; not brave because true bravery is exemplified by the pure and lofty 
in thought and expression, not by the unhallowed and degrading; not wise 
because all that is good, all that is beautiful, all that is holy within you tells you 
that it is not.*' 

Not manly, not brave, not wise. How forcible and how true are these words, 
yet how ftw of our college men to-day realize their real purport. Go where 
you will on our campus, in our recitation rooms, yes, and even within the walls 
of our chapel and Y. M. C. A. building, and you will hear men, who profess to 
be men, curse and damn their fellows, themselves and their Creator ! Is this 
right in the sight of humanity, in the sight of all that is true and noble in man ? 
Conscience answers no, where there is a conscience to answer; reason and intel- 
lect answer no; everything that is good answers no, and still profanity exists to 
an enormous extent within our very midst! 

It is not the purpose of the Lit. to preach a sermon on swearing, nor does 
it desire to interfere with what some may think to be individual interests, 
but the prevalence of profanity as it is in our college to-day pertains to more 
than individual interests. It is a blot on the face of our whole college, and is, 
therefore, vital to the interests of every one of its members. It not only weak- 
ens a man's vocabulary but it entirely ruins his resources for refined and cult- 
ured expression. More than this, too, it lowers any man in the opinion and 
respect of his fellows. Where is he who can command respect when in his con- 
versation he makes every other word an oath ? We reply there is no such man. 
Then why not away with profanity ? Drive it from our college surroundings. 
Bury it with the old year,*and when college opens on a new term let every one 
remember and profit by the verity that ** to swear is neither manly, brave, nor 
wise." 



The very interesting lecture given before the students by Mr. Charles B. 
Rogers, on " German Universities, " naturally suggested some contrasts and 
comparisons; and though our good friend Mrs. Malaprop has recently told us 
that comparisons are ** odorous, " yet they will be made, and are often whole- 
some if not pleasing. Some of these Mr. Rogers himself suggjested. It would 
not be fair to make a comparison betwten the American College and the Ger- 
man University, either as to the grade of studies pursued, the degree of attain- 
ments, or the character of the instruction. But as to the quality and spirit of the 
work which is done, all schools may be fairly compared with each other. A 
shoemaker may put into his daily work the same qualities of character as are 
shown by a Prime Minister, and integrity and genuineness may mark the making 
of a chair or a stove just as much as the making of a treaty or a constitution. It 
was evident to any one who hiiard Mr. Rogers' account of German student life 
that the German indent, who attends lectures, is really in ei^mest. H*e has an 
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object before him. His aim is not simply to confonn in a perfunctory way to 
certain requirements, but to master a subject and make it his own. In other 
words there is an element of of genuineness in all that he does. This habit he 
has acquired at the Gymnasium, and he carries it with him to the University. 
He can not ride on the shoulders of another, or make a sham triumph over his 
ditficulties. He must bt what he pretends to be. We believe that, so far as 
the study of language is concerned, this is the weak spot in the American school 
and college of to-day. There are multitudes of students in our colleges — a major- 
ity of them we fear — whose aim is not to obtain a reading knowledge of ancient 
or modem languages, but merely to get through with a specified task in the 
easiest possible way. The use of the translation is sapping the foundation of 
classical work. It is no exaggeration to say that many students never think of 
using grammar and lexicon in working out a passage. They ride the translation 
blindly and remorselessly. The result is that they are just as ignorant of the 
principles of language at the close of a term's work as they were at the begin- 
ning. The disease is one that grows by its own indulgence. 
Crescit indulgens sihi dims hydn»ps^ 
Nee sitimpelHt nisi causa morH 
Pugerit venis et aquosus albo 
Corpore languor. 

After the drug is once tasted it is not easy to resist it. It becomes more and 
more essential to the weakened intellectual system, and the student who begins 
to use it as a convenience ends by using it as a necessity. We claim that the 
use of the translation is : 

First: Poor policy — it is short sighted and mistaken, from the practical point 
of view. The student hopes to get along easily and rapidly ; in reality he 
makes slower progress. He hopes to run or fly ; he ends by being a confirmed 
cripple. No one can learn to read a language without work. Though Dog- 
berry thought that * * to read and write came by nature, " his theory does not 
seem to work, and most people have to stimulate nature a little. The student 
who persists in depending upon himself and using his linguistic tools — grammar 
and lexicon — honestly, will be sure in the end to outstrip his glib and fluent 
rival. " Slow and easy goes far in a day." The man who capers through his 
linguistic work, flattering himself that he is so nicely mounted, betrays himself. 
He is so ignorant of the difficulties of the road, that he does not recognize them 
when they cross his path. His aim has been to make the study easy ; the result 
is that he makes it difficult or impossible. He grows more and more ignorant 
and helpless from day to day. He began by knowing something; he ends by 
knowing nothing. 

Second: We claim that the use of the translation is not necessary if the work 
is properly graduated to the attainment which the student has made and to the 
time which he has at his command. The use of the " Pony" is a modem 
growth. Fifty years ago it had no existence. Twenty- five years ago its use 
was very limited. It was no uncommon thing to find college students in the 
early part of this century, who read largely in the classics, outside of, and 
beyond the requirements of the class room. The statement has been made that 
' ' students read less Greek at Harvard to-day than at Marietta College torty 
years ago.*' It is beyond dispute that the average classical student of fifty 
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^rears ago left college with a much greater familiarity with the classical 
languages, than the average of to-day. With less ground to cover, with better 
helps in the way of text books and general tools for work, there surely can be 
no reasonable plea for the use of translations. Strength comes from exercise 
and the only way to learn to read a language is to read it, and not a translation 
of it. So far as intellectual discipline and a knowledge of the language is con- 
cerned, it were better to read five lines of Greek carefully, working it out with 
grammar and lexicon, than five pages with a translation. Rufus Choate, in the 
midst of a most exacting professional life, wrote in his journal as follows : 
'* Dec 9, 1S44. To my Greek I ought to add a page a day of Crosby's gram- 
mar and the practice of parsing every word in my few lines of Homer. " The 
college student can surely find time to do what the overworked professional 
man takes time to do. 

Third: The use of the] translation is a species of intellectual dishonesty. It 
is next to impossible for a student to use a translation in an honest and legiti- 
mate way. We might concede that theoretUally such a way of using it is possi- 
ble. But few students have the force of character and resolution which will 
enable them to use a translation Mrith any advantage or safety. It inevitably 
dulls the conscience of the student by leading him to pass off constantly as his 
own that for which he deserves little or no credit. It blunts the student*s per- 
ception of what constitutes accurate and honest work, and substitutes a blunder- 
ing kind of guess work for real knowledge. This blunting of the scholarly sense 
is seen in the apparent seriousness with which the '* horse " student attempts to 
palm off his ignorant translation in the class room. It is evident that he is 
merely repeating something and not translating the passage. He, however, is 
unconscious of any intellectual dishonesty in this. He has actually cheated 
himself into believing that it makes no difference whethei he knows a thing or 
not, provided he can make a sfuna of knowing it. 

We believe it is high time to raise a protest against this abuse, which is no 
more characteristic of Hamilton than of all colleges in America, but which is 
the enemy of genuine scholarship. Sometimes an abuse runs to such an extreme 
that it works its own destruction by exciting popular sentiment against it. We 
believe that the honest sentiment of the college is in favor of honest work — and 
therefore opposed to the sham and pretense of *' horse" work. We are glad 
to ventilate this question in our pages and hope it may lead to some reform. 
•* The only way to resume is to resume." Let students and faculty cooperate 
to correct this evil. Let us fling away crutches at once and resolve to do what 
we can by independent effort. 



For some time it has been evident that a change would have to be made in 
the method of awarding the Kellogg prize. Given, as it was, for the best deliv- 
ered oration on Commencement stage, with the successful competitors for the 
Clark, Head, Pruyn and Kirkland prizes debarred, the strife was frequently 
among the poorer q;>eakers of the class. The judges, chosen from the alumni 
or visitors, pleased, perhaps, by some thought in an oration, frequently disre- 
garded the delivery and awarded the prize to men who had done little work 
in the rhetorical department during their course. But what made a change 
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•specUlly necessary was the resolution of the faculty limiting the number of 
speakers to appear on the Commencement stage. After the class of '90 gradu- 
ates only those Seniors will be allowed to appear who are in the High Honor. 
Honor, or Credit groups. This would limit competition for a prize, intended 
for the whole class, to a few high standing men, while it is an undisputed f^t 
that often the best speakers are in the lower half of the class. 

The faculty taking these facts into consideration have recently decided to 
award first 'and second Kellogg prizes to the two Seniors who have done the 
best work in the Saturday rhetoricals during their last two years. The writing 
of the Commencement oration will be taken into consideration and the winners 
of the '* winter oration prizes" will be debarred. It seems somewhat unfair 
that this should go into effect in the present Senior class as all of Junior and 
one term of Senior year have been passed under the old conditions. 

On the whole, however, the change is a good and much needed one, and will 
undoubtedly show many good results. There h^s been a slight tendency of late 
among some students, to poor work in chapel appearances and spasmodic efforts 
for oration prizes Senior year. The new system will tend to greater efforts in 
rhetorical work during upperclassman years, to make our Saturday chapels 
more enjoyable and to ensure foi the college in the future the reputation she 
has so deservedly had in the past, that in rhetorical work Hamilton College is 
second to none. 



Among the cant in use in college there is one word, ** suping, " which is 
expressive of an action, above all others seemingly honored by a few, yet most 
distasteful to the majority of students. ** Suping " receives its origin from an 
illegitimate act by which one is supposed to gain the favor of the instructor and 
thus enhance his own numerical standing. This odious term is applied to any- 
one who performs an un-called-for task ; who docs not rely upon his true capa- 
bility to obtain *' marks," but by subtle, deceitful methods, sometimes unknown 
to his classmates, accomplishes his purpose. 

No specific act needs to be mentioned, so general its manifestation. Every 
class, from its entrance into college to its graduation, is possessed of those called 
"supers." If men have not acquired this abominable habit in ** prep. " 
school, they have, here, instructed by the prevailing tendency of a few, devel- 
oped the genuine ** suping " habit. Can it be supposed that the professors 
can not divine the intention or purpose of any such persons ? No ! The fact is, 
the professors have as little respect for the person engaged in this odious prac- 
tice as the students. Does not one engaged in '* suping" lose that trait which 
distinctively evinces his manhood ? Yes ! In the hope of a few extra '* marks " 
personal independence should not be sacrificed. 

It would seem, then, with this practice of "suping. " the marking system 
has much to do. In truth, we do believe it fosters this evil. 

Men do not willingly continue an act which is the embodiment of scorn and 
derision. It is that avarice to obtain a higher standing, to gain an honor-rria 
short, to attain to that portion which appears to be the criterion of ability, 
which ml^Les a student ** supe. " Abolish the " marking system " and you 3r11 
n9te the di^cQatiauaace of "supiag. " But while the p^»(ent '* ni a rking sysr 
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tern " remains yoa may ever expect to see those persons, in recitation who resort 
to methods unbecoming the college student for their own aggrandizement. 

Perhaps if the habit of ''suping" can be brought into popular disiaror by 
strenuous protestations and open disapproval, its degrading influence will be 
abated. Many a contemptuous practice prevails, but the simple, undignified 
act of " suping " is most despised. 



Again tht asnual fttce of the fall meeting of the Trustees has been gone 
through with; again it has come to naught. Six *' worthy curatores'* out of the 
twenty^ight gathered together on the appointed day, and, as usual, there being 
no quorum, adjourned. They may have discussed the affairs of the college; 
they undoubtedly congratulated themselves on its welfare (?); but that was all 
they did, all they could do. We repeat again, the meeting was a farce. But 
such farces are becoming altogether too frequent in Hamilton's history. The 
only possible excuse for such inaction would be either that the present condi- 
tions are so perfect that m6rtal man can conceive of no improvement; or that 
they are so bad that alt help is useless. Neither of these excuses are, we 
think, valid in the case of Hamilton's Trustees. The college has needs, crying 
Beeda» that should compel the attention of those to whom its affairs are entrusted. 
If the present members of the Board of Trustees are too indifferent to these 
needs, or too much engrossed with other cares to consider them, let them resign, 
and make room for those who have both the time and inclination so to do. It 
may be that the Trustees pride themselves on the spectacle they are presenting 
to the world of a college running itself; but are they sure that it is not running 
itself into the ground ? 

We grant that these views may be somewhat pessimistic; we confess to a 
strong hope for Hamilton's future; but it is, and must ever be, most discourag- 
ing to all those who have the welfare of their Alma Mater at heart to see her 
Trustees so manifestly indifferent. 



Of the college choir we hardly know what to say. Like all choirs, it has 
some good material, and some that is not so good. Yet, taken as a whole, we 
must grant that it has considerable merit. On the one or two occasions when 
its members have shown what they could do they have acquitted themselves 
with credtt; but, alas ! these occasions have been few and far between. 

Now, we do not wish to be <ia]Ied *' kickers," or to set ourselves up as musical 
critics; but we do think that we know a discord when we hear it ; and we would 
urge upon all the choir the value of regularity and practice. If the choir were to 
do its best we are sure there would be no grumbling; but, as it is, we are 
afraid there is good cause for it. The members of the choir receive certain 
privileges horn the college; and,, in return, the college expects something from 
them. Let them see to it, that the expectation be not vain. 
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AROUND COLLEGE. 

— ^James D. Rogers, '89, spent Thanksgiving in town. 

— Prof. Hopkins occupied the college pulpit, Nov. 24. 

— Dewey, '91, has recovered from his long siege of illness. 

— C. W. E. Chapin, '89. has been visiting his parents in Clinton. 

— Do no forget that the prize poems are due the first Wednesday of the 
winter term. 

— ^Joseph Rudd, Jr., formerly of '90, passed the week, Nov. 21-28, with 
Prof. Chester. 

— Ives, '92, entertained the members of his class at his home on Marvin 
street, Nov. 16. 

— Prof. George P. Bristol of Cornell University made a short visit with Prof. 
Brandt, Nov. 2q. 

— Prof. Scollard delivered at Waterville, Nov. 21, his celebrated lecture 
•• A Flight East." 

— ^Seavey, '90, attended the Princeton-Yale foot ball game in New York, 
Thanksgiving Day. 

— Arthur H. Stebbins, '87, of the Utica Saturday Globe, has been visiting 
his parents in Clinton. 

— Samuel H. Adams, Union, '91, and Edward Angle, Union, '86, attended 
the Junior Promenade. 

— B. J. Allison of Stony Point, spent Sunday, Nov. 23, at the Chi Psi Houi>e, 
the guest of Durkee, '92. 

— James H. Wilkes, '91, and Frank McMaster, '93, have been visiting at 
the home of the latter at Cherry Valley. 

— Mr. T. F. Fitschen, Willams, '89, now in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
spent Sunday, December 8, with Dodge, '90. 

— Rev. Anthony H. Evans, pastor of the First Pesbyterian Church, Lock- 
port, N. Y., spent Thanksgiving with Prof. Kelsey. 

— A meeting of the trustees of the college was appointed for Nov. 19; a 
quorum not being present the meeting was adjourned. 

— Barrett- Browning Society, of Houghton, held a pleasant entertainment, 
Nov. 8, which was well attended by the college students. 

— Prof. Root has accepted a call to Christ Church in Utica. He will, how- 
ever, retain his position as professor of Mathematics in college. 

— Ferine, '90, and Lee, '91, represented the Psi Chapter of Theta Delta Chi 
at their annual convention held in Boston, Nov. 22, 23 and 24. 

— A Senior in German finding some incongruities in Miss Lee's edition of 
Faust, made the remark that he found the text very Afiss Lee-ding. 

— S p closed his Metaphysical essay with this tender sentence: *' It has 

been a happy pleasure to have learned this doctrine from its expounder.*' 

— Dr. North left for Chicago, December 9, to attend the Fourth Annual 
Reunion of the Western Association of Hamilton Alumni on December 12. 
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— About thirty of the students heard Jefferson and Florence in ** The 
Rivals '* in Utica, Nov. 29. All returned enthusiastic in their praise of the 
evening's entertainment. 

—Prof. Chester has been seriously ill for two weeks. He contemplates 
spending the winter in the south. It is rumored that a tutor will instruct the 
Juniors in chemistry during the winter term. 

— The Banjo-Guitar Club is receiving instruction from Prof. Lucas. The 
Glee Club has again engaged Prof. Barnes to give them lessons. Concerts 
by this organization will be given next term. It is hoped by the students that 
their success wiU be marked. 

— Prof, (speaking of probable and improbable) explained his idea with the 
following illustration: A pint can not hold a peck, but it is well known that a 
peck can hold a pint. Owing to the presence of P — k, '91. the illustration 
occasioned some " loud ** smiling. 

— No less than sixty Hamilton men heard Booth and Modjeska in Hamlet, 
Dec. 10. That they were all well paid goes without saying. The patronage 
given to Jefferson-Florence, and Booth- Modjeska shows how highly students 
appreciate entertainmens of a first-class order. 

— CoUtge and School is a new monthly publication devoted to educational inter- 
ests, as its name implies. The first number, the December issue, contains mat- 
ter of a very high grade. The monthly is given to the discussion of topics 
which rank it among college journals with the exception that both in subject 
matter and in treatment it is far in advance of ordinary college publications. 
Among the articles in the first issue is a scholarly and practical discussion of 
•* College Sports," by Prof. A. S. Hoyt, of Hamilton. Prof. Clinton Scollard has 
charge of the department of •*The Editor's Notebook." There is a wide field 
for a publication of this sort, which College and School promises to most success- 
fully fiU. 

— Mr. Charles B. Rogers, for two years a member of the class of '87, 
gave a lecture on "Students Life in Berlin" before the college, Nov. 30. 
The lecture was highly interesting and Mr. Rogers was greeted by a large 
audience, including many visitors. Mr. John D. Cary, '85, of Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., lectured Dec. 7. on the ** Life and Writings of Marc Cook." The fact 
that Mr. Cook was graduated from Hamilton in 1874 made the subject doubly 
interesting to the students. The lecture abounded in humor and pathos, and 
was frequently interrupted with applause. The closest attention of the audi- 
ence was held for nearly an hour and a half. That the course of lectures intro- 
duced by Prof. Hoyt will be continued is the desire of every student. 

— At a meeting of the class of 'qo, held November 26, the follow resolutions 
were adopted as a manifestation of sympathy with their classmate Frank H. 
Mead in his recent sad bereavement: 

'* Providence in its inscrutable wisdom has visited our classmate, Mr. F. H. 
Mead, and taken from him his beloved Mrife. 

In this sad affliftion, occurring as it has, almost at the beginning of their 
wedded life, we extend our heartfelt condolence and sympathy to him and to 
those friends so deeply and unexpectedly bereaved. 

W. R. LooMis, 
R. B. Pkrine. 
E. L. Stevens, 

Committee." 
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— CoUige tmd School has this to say coacenung Hamilton's last Junior Prom- 
enade: " One of the most enjoyable social events that has ever occurred in con- 
nection with the college, took place Friday evening, Nov. 32, in ScoUard 0|>era 
House. The occasion was the reception given by the Junior class. The cus- 
tom of giving a * Junior Promenade ' was re-introduced by the present Senior 
class, and everything depended on the success of this second effort, in order to 
firmly re-establish the custom. The * Promenade ' of *oo did all this. And 
the succeeding classes can not afford to allow these pleasant affairs to be dis- 
continued. As a college we have had too few occasions of the kind, and all 
efforts looking toward a successful future for the ' Junior Promenade ' are to 
be encouraged. * * * In making this the most brilliant event of its kind 
ever held here, the Junior class owes its heartiest thanks to those friends in and 
out of college who, by their presence and support, contributed so largely to this 
success.'* 

— The seventy-eighth annual catalogue of the college is out. We welcome 
it, although its publication has been long delayed. We notice several new 
features and changes. As a frontispiece we have *' Silliman Hall," the pride of 
Hamilton. We are pleased to find the calendar and summary of the triennial 
catalogue at the opening of the volume. The new absence and excuse system 
is fully explained. Dr. Peters adds another asteroid to his long list. The year 
1889 b marked by Nephthys, discovered October 25. Again there is change in 
the manner of selecting valedictorian and salutatorian. Since the publication 
of the last annual catalogue 1,028 volumes have been added to the Library. 
The 35 ,000 volumes have been arranged and catalogued under the Dewey s)rs- 
tern. The change in the regulations governing the award of the Kellogg Orator- 
ical Prize is a radical one. The wording of these regulations is very vague and 
inadequate. In the first place, how many pfines are to be awarded ? In what 
part of the curriculum do we find chapel debates? Are these discussions (more 
properly) and orations found in the requirements for both Junior and Senior 
years as the regulations imply ? Oh, for the genius of a Hamilton to devise and 
interpret our regulations ! Taken as a whole the catalogue is an improvement 

— A student was telephoning for seats to Booth and Modjeska. The operator 
supposing that he had rung up ** Central " and while waiting for the reply the 
student began to converse with him as to how many young ladies from Hough- 
ton were to hear Hamlet, where they were going to sit, etc., etc. Receiving no 
reply the operator was about to ring again for " Central " when the customary 
** Hello" came over the wires. Not recognizing the voice as that of the Cen- 
tral operator he looked at his switch plug and found that instead of ringing up 
"Central " he had called Houghton, and that Prof. B. had quietly taken in the 
conversation, and that after it had ceased he called ** Hello." The operator 
grasped the situation, but how he managed to explain matters the student did 
not wait to discover, for hastily leaving his order for tickets, he made a rapid 
slide toward ** Chet's" to escape possible recognition. Moral : Think twice 
before you speak in telephone offices. 
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INTERCOL4.BGIATB NEWS. 

— Only half of Cornell's 1,300 students pay tuition. 

— ^The typhoid fever scare has nearly died out at Yale. 

— ^A son of William K. Vanderbilt has been elected captain of the Yale crew . 

— A son of President Gar6eld plays as one of the hidf-backs in the Williams 
eleven. 

— The students at Lehigh are now compelled to wear the cap and gown on 
Sunday. 

— Harvard is considering the advisability of shortening the college course to 
three years. 

— The Andover faculty would not allow last fall's foot ball game with Exeter 
to be played. 

— The Dearborn Observatory, erected to hold the great telescope of the Chi- 
cago Uaiversity, is finished. 

— Mrs. Caroline Donovan, of Baltimore county, Maryland, has given $100,000 
to Johns Hopkins University. 

— Yale's rush line averaged two pounds heavier than Harvard's, but behind 
the line she averaged six pounds lighter. 

— The triistees of Johns Hopkins have adopted a resolution for the purpose 
of heading off recent efforts to start a college paper. 

— Sjrracuse University. — A college senate has been instituted at Syracuse. 
Freshmen are expected to raise their hats to upi>er classmen. 

— An^bishop Farrar has sent his son to the United States to be educated. 
Hm will pursue a regular course at Lehigh and then go to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tule at Troy. 

— I am glad of every college that is endowed, no matter who endows it. 
Every institution of learning increases the culture, which I believe will build 
up the government of this great country of ours, under which all are free and 
equal. — James G. Blainr, 

— A lady has given $10,000 to establish a classicid fellowship for ladies at the 
University of Michigan. 2,300 students are registered at this institution, the 
largest attendance of any American university. Twenty-four young ladies grad- 
uated as lawyers last spring. 

— The University of Michigan has entirely done away with the marking sys- 
tem, and has abolished all prize competitions and class honors. The experiment 
will be watched with interest by other large universities, which have for some 
years been discussing its feasibility. 

— A fitting memorial window is being erected in the Sage Chapel, at Cornell, 
by the students in civil engineering, in memory of Edward S. Nevins, the hero 
of the class of '90, who lost his life last winter while endeavoring to save that of 
a young woman who fell through the ice. 

— Ex-President Andrew D. White has returned to Cornell University after his 
visit abroad, and has b^un a course of lectures on *' The Causes of the French 
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Revolution." Daring the winter he will give the same course at Yale and in 
Philadelphia, and also a course in Washington on the *' History of the Ger- 
man Empire." 

— The average age of the Freshman class at Yale is eighteen years and one 
month; the average weight is 130 pounds. The oldest man is thirty years and 
eight months, the youngest fifteen years and ten months. The heaviest man 
weighs 242 pounds, and is anchor on the Freshman Tug-of-War Team. 
Tobacco is used by 13^ per cent. 



EXCHANGES. 

— The Evefdng Post gives a page every week to Collegiate news. 

— The Wibbenberger for November is deserving of much credit. The prose 
matter is good, but there is need of more poetry. 

— The Polytechnic has a good editorial ui^ng cordiality among college men. 
It is not necessary to urge anything of the kind at Hamilton, but the editorial 
applies well to all city colleges. 

— The Phillips Exetef Monthly compares very favorably with many of the 
college publications. The November number completes a pretty story entitled 
** A Brigand's Love." There is some good original poetry in the ^umber. 

— The exchange editor of the Amherst Literary Monthly, in criticising diflfcr- 
ent college monthlies says: " No single phase should be cultivated to the exclu- 
sion of the rest as^ sad to say, is the case with the ' Alumniana ' of the Hamil- 
ton Lit." We are always glad to receive just criticism and to profit by it, but 
in this case the criticism is hardly fair. True, our Alumniana is one of the 
chief phases of the Lit. and we are proud of it. No college publication in the 
country can compare with us in that respect, but no one can truthfully say that 
that branch is cultivated to the exclusion ol other matter. We at least do not 
fill our pages with stories of love and adventure. Let the editors of the Amherst 
Lit. take care lest in looking at the mote in their brother's eye, they consider 
not the beam in their own. 



CLIPPINGS. 

— It seems to be the function of faculties to act as suspenders for college 
breaches. — Life, 

There's nothing new under the sun, they say. 

In fish or in fowl or flesh. 
But he whoil run up to college to-day 

Will find there is much that is fresh. — Life, 

— ** Well, I'll be dammed," said the river when it saw the contractor. 

There b metre prosaic, dactylic, 

There is metre for laugh and for moan. 

But the metre which is never prosaic. 
Is the "meet her by moonlight alone." — Madisonensis, 
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IN A CAT-BOAT. 

Jack Bowsprit— I shall have to ask you to sit up to windward on this lon^ 
Uck. 

Polly Stemsheet — O, you cruel man ! You seem determined to make me 
uncomfortable. — Town Topics. 

BAFFLED. 

I tried to paint a picture; 

Her face my fancy filled; 
I knew just how it ought to look, 

But — my hand was all unskilled. 

I tried to sing a little song 

Of sweetness unrestrained; 
I heard it echo through my heart — 

My voice had not been trained. 

I tried to tell my love I loved. 

Praise eyes and hair and cheek. 
And dewy lips so soft and warm — 

My tongue refused to speak. — Ex, 

SMOKE RINGS. 

I'm sitting to-night by the fire-light. 

In the glad old college hall; 
The fragrant jet from the cigarette 

Doth dreamily rise and fall. 

The dear old house *mid the leafy dome, 

And the hamlet down below, 
Come floating back on the bounding track 

Of mem'ry's ebb and flow. 

The happy gleams of faded scenes; 

The school-room carved and dun. 
The little girl Mrith the golden curl, 

Soft eye and rippling fun. 

Ah, pure old scene from memory's sheen. 

You shame this dizzy strife. 
To-night I'm sad, on the morrow glad; 

Ha, ha ! 'tis college life ! — Bowdoin Orunt. 

An orange rind on the pavement 

Sent the lawyer head over heel. 
He split his doeskin trousers, 

He shook up his morning meal. 
While the wreck of his new ** Prince Albert " 

Wouldn't tempt a tramp to steal. 
So he sadly said to his tailor; 

•'Fvelosta suit on appeal." . — Idfe, 
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TWO KINDS OF HOSK. 

" She's ftdrtr than a lily. 

And she's sweeter than a rose. 
And she knocks the neighbors silly 
When she wields the garden hose. 

She lifts her skirts from danger 

With her left hand, while her right 
Grasps the nozzle, and the stranger 

Gets a very pleasing sight 

The nei^bors* eyes all twinkle. 

And their interest daily grows. 
For they like to see her sprinkle. 

And they like to see the hose." 

CONPESSKHI. 

I grant we wandered off alone, 

And stayed nntil the falling dew; 
But, dear, I only went because 

I fancied that she looked like yon. 

I grant my arm around her waist 

Unwisely strayed. VHiat could I do ? 
I had to draw her close to see 

If, in the dusk, she looked like 3rou. 

I grant upon her cheek I pressed 

A single kiss— no more ? well— two. 
You never wet* content with one, 

And she— she looked S0 modi Mke you. 

- Bemify Parker in Puck, 

SONG. 

See in the east the light. 
The day \ the day ! 

The crimson clouds her herald are; 
The morning sur 

Withdraws 
To let her glory pass. 

Look ! all the waters smile — 
The forest birds the while 

Their wings are shaking, 
And sing in chorus glad. 

Welcome, fair day, ^d day * —The Pmlst. 

—Minister. — *' Is not your bill isther high doctor ?" 

Doctor. — *' Yes; but I hai^e scriptural an&ority for making it so, and you, as 
a clergyman should not object: " 
Minister.— *' Ah; I am not aware of such authority." 
Doetor^" The passage reads: * ni7HCttir» heel thyielft'" 
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ALUMNIANA. 

TV ycifi MV^poi ^aXXovdf^i evHXeiai rexvoti 
dyaXfia M^KoVf ^ ri itpoi itaidtov titfrpi; 

— Prof. George A. Knapp, '84, has been elected an elder in the Park College 
Church at Piurkville, Mo. 

— Rev. Walter S. Peterson, '72. of Rapid City, S. Dakota, is doing 
pioneer work as a Presbyterian missionary. 

— Rev. Frank A. Johnson, '68, of Chester, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
Congregational Church in New Milford, Conn. 

— Rev. J. M. Chryster, '69, recently a pastor in Stillwater, has accepted a 
call to the Congregational Church in Blandford, Mass. 

— Hon. Albert L. Childs, '61, for the past two years clerk in the Auburn 
prison, has sent in his resignation to Comptroller Wemplr. 

— Harry A. Grant, '58, and Dr. John A. Paine, 'sq, are active officers in a 
society for the promotion of village improvement at Tarrytown. 

—Dr. Arthur H. Brownell, '84, recently of Hastings, Iowa, has formed a 
partnership for the practice of medicine with Dr. B. A. Church, of Oneonta. 

— The university at Tokyo, Japan, is manned almost exclusively by American 
instructors, one of whom, and one of distinguished ability, is Rev. Dr. George 
W. Knox, '74. 

— To the list of forty-three Congregational clergymen in the Alumniana for 
last May should be added Rev. Dr. Hiram Eddy, '39, of Canaan, Conn., and 
Rev. William J. Smith, '39, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

~ Dr. John Clark, '83, of Delhi, who was so severely injured last fall that 
his life was despaired of, has recovered sufficiently to be removed to the New 
York hospital. It is thought that he will ultimately recover entirely. 

— Rev. Charles T. Burnley, '73, *' a man of rare powers as a minister and 
pastor,*' was installed July 30, at Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. The charge to 
the pastor was given by Rev. William H. Allbright, '76, of Stillwater, Minn. 

—Rev. George H. Payson, '73, of Newtown, Long Island, has been called 
by the First Presbyt<^rian Church of Rahway to become its pastor. This church 
has a history rich in good works for over a hundred and fifty years, with a long 
list of eminent pastors. 

— The twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Prof. Charles W. Cole, *62, and 
Joan McKown Cole was celebrated Monday evening, Nov. 18, 1889, at 354 
Hudson Avenue, Albany. May the cloudless noonday of their united lives be 
the precursor of a joyous golden wedding. 

— S. N. D. North, '69. of Boston, has been appointed by Hon. Robert P. 
Porter special agent of the eleventh census for collecting statistics of wool 
manufacture in all its branches. This appointment is a recognition of Mr. 
North's stt cessful experience as one of the special agents of the tenth census 
and as iecretary of the Nationf^^ Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
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— As chairman of the Trustees of Hamilton College, Mr. William D. Wol- 
COTT will use a gavel made from the wood of a historic tulip tree planted by 
Alexander Hamilton. The gavel is a gift from Dr. A. Norton Brockway, 
57, who is confident, from his past experienca in the Board of Trustees, that 
the Alexander Hamilton gavel will never be called upon to suppress revolu- 
tionary or tumultuous proceedings. 

— Rev. Myron Adams, *63, of Rochester, is the author of a book just pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifl9in & Co., entitled "The Continuous Creation. An 
Application of the Evolutionary Philosophy to the Christian Religion.*' In this 
carefully considered work the author undertakes to interpret the theory of evolu- 
tion in harmony and co5peration with Evangelical Christianity. In other wMds. 
the author finds Christianity a culminating feature of the Divine order of evolu- 
tion. 

— At the Sunday school celebration in Lansingburgh, Nov. 10, an address 
was made by Elder Orville Reed, who was superintendent of the school fifty 
yesus ago, and has given to the church four sons, all of whom are graduates of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, viz.: Rev. Dr. Ecward A. Reed, of Holyoke, 
Mass., Rev. William Reed, '71, of the Memorial Church in Troy, Rev. David 
Allen Reed, '77, of Springfield, Mass., and Rev. Orville Reed, of Mont- 
Clair, N. J. 

—It is announced that Haines I). Cunningham. '66, has succeeded to the 
editorship of the New York Press, left vacant by the appointment of Robert 
P. Porter as Superintendent of the Census of 1890. Mr. Cunningham is a 
brother of John H. Cunningham, '66, managing editor of the Utica HeraU 
He is a veteran journalist and Albany correspondent, and an able, straightfor- 
ward, conscientious working man in the newspaper ranks. He is heartily to be 
congratulated upon the well-deserved honor conferred upon him. 

—Prof. Leb S. Pratt, '81. now of Knox College. Galesburg, 111., sends out 
a strong appeal to his brother alumni to appear at the third reunion of the 
Mid-Continental Association to be held in Kansas City, Dec 27. " The wish 
was expressed last year that out of these meetings might grow some practical 
help for the college. Come and tell us how. We need your voice and 
thought. We need the goodfellowship that you can bring. You need to drive 
dull care away by renewing old fellowships and forming new ones." 

— Under the leadership of Frank H. Head, '56, the Western alumni have 
set a good example by holding their winter reunion in Chicago, Dec isth. If 
the signs of promise are fulfilled, there will be a large attendance of the 3rounger 
graduates at the New York banquet, Dec. 20, at the Hotel Brunswick. Hon. 
D. Ogden Bradley, '48, will preside. Prof. Lee S. Pratt. 'Si, of Knox 
College, is workiiig zealously for the mid-continental reunion, to be held Dec. 
27, at Kansas City, Mo., where Hon. Channinc J. Brown, '69. will preside. 

— Rav. Cmui^os T. Chester. '74, late of Cleveland, has removed to 4812 
Woodland iivanue, Philadelphia, and may be addressed there. He has been 
the pastor of the Willson Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, for the pest 
eight yeasB, end it has greatly increased under his, care, passing from the 
mission to the chiirch itt^ of growth and activities. ReK^gning recently to 
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accept an editorial position on the Sunday School Times Mr. Chester receired 
many tokens of the esteem of his late charge. He will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the editorial fraternity. 

— Thursday evening, Nov. 21, a parting reception was given in the parlors 
of Moody's Chicago Church to Rev. Charles F. Goss, '73, the pastor, on the 
eve of his departure for a long vacation. Over eight hundred persons assem- 
bled, and though there were many smiles and greetings, there were signs of 
regret that they were about to lose their beloved pastor. Mr. Goss has had 
several calls from other congregations, but has not decided to accept any of 
them, and after a rest of a few months may elect to return to his present field, 
where he will be warmly welcomed. 

— In some "practical hints on pulpit oratory," Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, 
'57, takes occasion to say: " There is a winning manner and there is a repelling 
manner. To be winning is to be wise, but it must not be overdone. We have 
a friend, an evangelist, who got into the habit of calling his audience * dear 
souls.' Inadvertantly he would say, as he passed from place to place, *dear 
Belfast souls,' ' dear Dublin souls,' — and before he knew it he was saying, * dear 
CorJk stmls ! ' and convulsed his Irish audience." Such an evangelist deserves to 
be held up as an example of an error to be avoided. 

— Oct. 13, Professor Oren Root, '56, of Hamilton College, occupied the 
pulpit of the Reformed Church. The text of his discourse was First Corin- 
thians xii: 31. He said that while human ambition is very generally decried 
and denounced, without this element in the make-up of man humanity would 
be brutal. Ambition is in the human heart and a good ambition God will bless. 
It is not evil to covet the best things and to crave and seek the prizes of human 
life. He enumerated as such prizes, health, social standing, power, name and 
fame. These, he said, were the means of attaining an end and should be 
properly employed, 

— It is one of the noticeable rewards of pre-eminence in oriental ^holarship 
and equal pre-eminence in unscholastic fidelity that brings together three class- 
mates of '59 in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. George W. Kki.logg, the 
Custodian, has charge of the watchmen and of arrangements for receiving visi- 
tors. Dr. Isaac H. Hall is Curator of the department of sculptures, including 
antiquities, archaeology, inscriptions, gems and coins. Dr. John A. Paine, as 
Curator of the department of casts, has charge of the Egyptian collections, which 
are exceedingly valuable, and which have furnished the illustrations for his 
admirable articles in the Cfntury. 

— Rev. Ulric Maynard, '25, of Castleton, \t., who was 91 years old Nov. 
13. writes a more legible letter than many a graduate of less than half his years. 
His wife was 90 years old Nov. 23, and they have lived together in love 61 
years last August. Mr. Maynard and Rev. Wiluam M. Willmarth, of Phil- 
adelphia, are now the only survivors of the class of 1825. In the eleven classes 
before 1825 only five survivors are left. They are Rev. Eben^er H. Snow- 
den, '18. of Kingston, Pa.; Dr. Philip Ten Eyck, '20, Albany; Myron 
Adams, '21', Rochester; Rev. Peter Kimball, '22, Perth Amboy, N. J. ; and 
Rev. Homer Whbaton, '22, Lithgow. 
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— Without Rev. Dr. Hbk&ick Johnson, '57, an August in Saratoga would 
lose one of its most wholesome attractions. And Rev. Dr. MuTCHMOUt, of the 
Presbyterian^ tells why: 

**Dr. Herrick Johnson is here looking better than we have ever seen him, 
with the wrinkles of youth all filled up. He is fitted for fun, or fight, or 
funeral — fun in the time of resting, fight if a dangerous evil to society should 
show itself as bi^ as a squirrel's ear, funeral in the sorrow of his fellow-men, to 
which his heart is ever ready to respond. He has fifty good battles in him, and 
long may his bow abide in its strength." 

— Charles Dudley Warner, '51, hides away full many a gem of wisdom 
in the ** Drawer " of Harper's Monthly, Here is one of them : 

*' No one can estimate how much of the refinement, of the delicacy of feel- 
ing has been lost to the world by the introduction of the postal card. Anything 
written on a postal card has no personality; it is banal ^ and has as little power 
of charming any one who receives it as an advertisement in the newspaper. It is 
not simply the cheapness of the communication that is vulgar, but the publicity 
of it. One may have only a cent's worth of affection to send, but it seems 
worth much more when enclosed in an envelope." 

— Rev. George W. Luther, '83, ministers to a growing church in Oconto, 
Wis. ** This church had been torn by conflicts on Christian Science — lucus a 
non lucendo! — neither Christian nor Science, but a burlesque on both; and by 
perhaps not wise action regarding it. Mr. Luther came in, new from his 
studies, inexperienced, but bent on the singlehearted service of Christ In 
gentleness, quietness, kindness of spirit towards all, he set himself to his work, 
preached Christ earnestly, letting the issues rest. He has been rewarded by a 
church and society thoroughly united in the Gospel, in him, and in each other. 
It is a great return at the very beginning of his ministry." 

— Rev. Henry N. Payne, '68, of Atlanta, Ga., writing as field-secretary of the 
Freedman's Boardt reports that * ' Emigration movements in the south are grad- 
ually taking inteUigent form. Not long since representative colored men were 
sent out from North Carolina to Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Kan- 
sas, to look carefully into the inducements offered by those states to immigrants of 
color. Siilce their return, with a favorable report, 500 families have emigrated 
from Wilmington, N. C, and it is asserted that by January i, 1890, 35,000 
negroes will have left eastern North Carolina for homes in the west. This is 
probably an overestimate, but it is certain that the movement has assumed large 
proportions. " 

— There is excellent Sunday reading — 154 pages of it — in "Abraham, The 
Typical Lite of Faith," by Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, pastor of the Church 
of the Covenant, Chicago. The analysis is admirable. Each of the eight chap- 
ters present a separate experience in the growth of Abraham's religious char- 
acter. The treatment is both scholarly and popular, and reveals something of 
the power of Dr. Breed in the pulpit. His scholarship is made forcibly practical in 
exegesis, as when he marks the distinction between ^^ and narpt^^ ''They 
that say such things make it very plain that they are seeking for a fatherland. 
The old home was no longer a home to them. Having received a nevr father, 
they desired a new father-land. " 

— The Waterville Times reports that ''in spite of the extremelji unpleasant 
weather a large audience gathered in the opera house, Nov. 21, to hear the 
lecture of Professor Clinton Scollard, '81. on 'A Flight East.' Owing to 
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the laige number of places thftt must be touched upon, the time devoted to each 
was necessarily brief, and the scenes on the Mediterranean, in Egypt and in 
Palestine, passed before the audience like a panorama. At vanous intervals 
during the lecture Mr. Scollard recited poems of his own composition commem- 
orating and describing the places visited. These selections possess the true 
poetic fire and genius ot all of Prof. ScoUard's verses, and, when rendered by 
the author with the eloquence of speech and gesture which he so happily 
possesses, the effect is most inspiring and formed a pleasing contrast to the main 
body of the lecture. The poems suggested by the visits to Damascus and 
Askalon were especially well received. A Waterville audience will warmly wel- 
come Prof. Scollard whenever be shall again see fit to visit us." 

— Rev. David Allen Reed, '77, has resigned the pastorate of Hope Church, 
Springfield, Mass., and will now devote himself to what will be called the Chris- 
tian Industrial and Technological School, in Springfield, for which a fund of 
$100,000 is promised and already well advanced. A school which shall join 
Christian instruction with the common branches of education and with industrial 
training, to the ultimate design of reinforcing the missionary field where its 
needs are the most pressing and the least supplied is something which does not 
now exist in this country, and which can hardly fail to be of consequence and 
value. There is no question that the Christian workman is wanted in this age 
more than ever; the religious and the moral qualities, skill being equal, make the 
better mechanic of a man, as well as the better citizen. In this aspect alone such 
a school as is contemplated would be welcome. When we consider the need of 
the countries where our missionaries labor, the constant and almost unanswered 
demand for teachers of practical abilities, both men and women, we must realize 
also the great possible importance of a training that shall fit missionaries for 
industrial leadership. 

*-At the last annual meeting uf the " Egypt Exploration Fund " in London, 
Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow, '62, of Boston, was worthily honored by Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, who " reminded the members present that America had 
contributed no less than $6,000 towards the great historic site of Bubastis, which 
had yielded an extraordinary wealth of colossal objects. She made a cordial 
reference to the grtat services of Dr. Winslow, their vice-president and hon- 
orary treasurer, for America, to whom the society was deeply indebted for the 
zeal with which he had popularized the work of the Fund in the United States, 
and to whom his fellow cbuntrymen were no less indebted for the interest which 
he had induced them to take in a delightful study, as well as for the splendid 
monuments with which, through his exertions, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
has been enriched. " Amonc: the American contributors to the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund are Frederick Hubbard, '36, New York City; Rt. Rev. Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Lyman, '37, Raleigh, N. C; Prof. Edward North, '41, Hamilton 
College; Charles Dudley Warner, *5I, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. Dr. Willis 
J. Beecher, '58, Auburn Theological Seminary; Rev. Dr. Albert Erdman, 
'58, Morristown, N. J.; the late Stephen Terry, '64, Hartford, Conn. 

—It is one of the specifications in the social theory of Charles Dudley 
Warner, '51, that every lady is in duty bound to be interesting. An effective, 
easy and triumphant way to carry out this theory is to ask the lady to read aloud 
tw9 or three chapters in "A Little Journey in the World." It works like a 
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charm. She is sure to be interesting while she reads, and a lively conversation 
is snre to be started, in which it is taken for granted, and goes without saying, 
that Mr. Warner's characters are as real as any to be found in history. Presi- 
dent Harrison's proclamation should have invited the American people to be 
thankful for good books like ** A Little Journey in the ^'orld.'* It is a work so 
clearly in advance of Mr. Warner's former brilliant achievements in authorship 
that it places him in the foremost rank of American novelists, and fully earns 
the high estimate of the New York Evangelist: ** The sadness of a life which 
has no want ungratified! The deep, deep pathos of an existence under the 
full blaze of the sun of prosperity! Mr. Warner never wrote a book more full 
of meaning than this, nor does a book often see the light which is more perti- 
nent to the time in which it appears. Yet the power of the book is not to be 
found in its dealing with imminent present day questions, nor in its graphic pic- 
tures of the social life of our country, but in the study of a noble character 
gradually undermined, not so much by worldly influences, as by love for one of 
less noble ideals and a lower standard of probity and of duty than her own. 
The frame-work of the story is slight, but the serious teachings are laid upon it 
with so deft a hand, as not to overweight it, and the charming lightness of Mr. 
Warner's style makes the moral all the more impressive. It is long since a 
story has been written which so impressively repeats the teachings of Him who 
spake as never man spake^' So >s he who layeth up treasure for himself and is 
not rich toward God.' " 

— A list of fifty leading American editors in the departments of theology, 
politics, literature, medicine, education and humor would be sure to include a 
good number of the following: Rev. Dr. Henry A. Nelson, '40. Tk^r Chunk 
at Home and Abroad, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. A. Morgan, '41, AUegan Tribune, 
Allegan, Mich.; Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, '47, Daily Coutant, Hartford, 
Conn.; Charles Dudley Warner, '51, Editor's Drawer in Harper's Monthly; 
Rev. E. P. Powell, '53, 5/. Lonis Globe-Democrat; Hon. Andrew Shuman, 
'55, Chicago Evening Journal; Roderick Baldwin. '57, Wartensburg Stand- 
ard, Mo.; B. D. Gilbert, '57, Morning Herald, Utica; Rev. Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson, '57, Missionary Keview; A. M. Griswold, '59, Texas Siftings, New 
York; M. H. Northrup, *6o. Morning Couiitr, Syracuse; James J. Prase, 
'62, Moravia Republican; Henry Ward, '62, Leadville CkronicU, Colo.; C. 
M. Holton, '63, North Yakima RepubHean, Washington; Hon. Willard A. 
Cobb, '64, Daily Journal, Lockport; Haines D. Cunningham, '66, New York 
Daily Press; John H. Cunningham, '66, W. H. DeShon, '70. F. W. Joslin, 
'82, C. M. Huntington, 84, E. L. Hockridge, '89, Manning Herald^ Utica; 
Dr. George M. Dillow, '68, American Homoeopathist; Rev. Charles F. 
James, '68, Monthly Gleaner, Syracuse; Dr. E. M. Nelson, '68, Courier of 
Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.; S. N. D. North, '69, Bulletin of National Associa- 
turn of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Mass.; E. J. WiCKSON, '69, Pacific Rural 
Pfess, San Francisco, Cal.; A. Palmer Kent, '70, Evening Review, Elkhart. 
Ind.; Henry C. Maine, '70, Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester; Albert L. 
Blair, '72, Croy Daily Times; Chester S. Lord, '73. E. M. Rewby, '73, W. 
H. Hoy, '83, New Yoric Sun; Rev. Charles T. Chester, '74, Sunday School 
Tima, Philadelphia, Pa.; John R. S. Dey, '76. New Y oT}r Evangelist ; Ji.i>yiw 
A. Rockwell, '76, New York Ttibune; H. W. Cocrbrill, '77, WeMy 
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Journal, GUsgow. Mo.; George E, Dunham, '79, Utica Press; George T. 
Church. '80, Daily Saratogian; Prof. Andrew C. White. 'Si. The Church 
Helper^ Ithaca: John D. Sherman, '8i, Chicago Tfibune; Prof. John L. 
Lampson, '82, S<mth IVestern Journal of Education, Nashville. Tenn.; S. P. 
BURRILL. '85, Yates County ChronuU, Pcnn Van; C. H. Kelsey, '85. and M. 
J. Sherwood. '86. Daily Mining Journal, Marquette. Mich.; Stephen Sicard, 
J>.. 86, Albany Evening Union: F. G. Perine. '87, Daily Times, Hartford, 
Conn ; A. A. Stebbins, '87. Saturday Globe, Utica; M. J. Hutchins, Jr., '88. 
independent, Helena, Montana; A. R. Kessinger, '88, Rome Daily Sentinel; 
George H. Witherhead, '88. Cazenovia Republican, 



NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1858. # 

Hon. Henry Clay Howe, son of Amory and Mary Howe, was born in 
Granby, Oswego Co., N. Y., August 23, 1832. Brought up to a boyhood of 
incessant toil on his father's faim. he decided, when old enough to make a 
decision, that he would secure a collegiate education and pursue the practice of 
law. This was in opposition to the wishes of his father. His preparation for 
college was made at Falley Seminary, in Fulton, and in Seneca Falls, with 
intervals of teaching in Oswego county. After his graduation, in 1858, he began 
the study of law with James H. Townsend, '50, in Fulton, and here he estab- 
lished himself in his chosen profession. He took a lively, unselfish interest in 
politics, helping at the formation of the Republican party, and giving it his 
hearty support ever after. He was supervisor for Volney in 1866, '67, '69 and 
'70. During the years 1869 and '70 he was chairman of the board of supervisors 
.of Oswego county, and was member of assembly for the first district of Oswego 
county in the years 1885, '86, '87. While always a hard-working man. Mr. 
Howe was content with a moderate income, which was freely used in helping 
the needy and oppressed. To all who^new him the memory of a generous life, 
marked at every step by forgetfulness of self, will be a helpful, inspiring exam- 
ple to manly endeavor. Mr. Howe died of paresis at his home in Fulton, July 
38. 1889. In i860 he was married to Letitia Cromby, of Fulton, who died 
in 1879. In 1 88 1 he was married to Marion D. Northrjp, of Oswego Falls. 
His surviving children are Lillian C. Howe and Herbert C. Howe, by his 
first wife, and Harry N. Howe, by his second wife. At the funeral of Mr. 
Howe, his pastor, K'ev. Dr. D. M. Rankin, spoke in the highest terms of the 
professional reputation of Mr. Howe, of his devotion to principle, and his man- 
hood and integrity oi character. In addition to his own remarks, he read a 
letter from Rev. Dr. W. J. Beecher, '58, of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
who was a classmate of Mr. Howe in college, testifying to his intellectual and 
social qualities and the strong personal friendship existing between them. 

CLASS OF 1866. 

Rev. Jonathan Fisher Crossett, son of Rev. Robert Crossett, was bom 

in Alstead, N. H., October i. 1844. He was graduated from Lame Seminary 

in 1869: was ordained by the Presbytery of Cincinnati in September, 1870, and 

labored as a oiissionary of the Presbyterian B6ard of Foreign Missions at 
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Chefoo, North China, 1870-79. After visiting this country, in 1879, he 
returned to China as an independent American missionary and died July 3, 
1S89, on board the steamer " El Dorado,*' between Shanghai and Tiensin. 

It is seldom that an American diplomatic representative abroad feels called 
upon to pay a tribute to the life-work of an humble American missionary. Yet 
the impression which the man and his work made upon our minister at Pekin 
was so stong that he made his career the subject of a dispatch to the depart- 
ment of state, a portion of which was given to the public through the Associa- 
ted Press. Hon Charles Denby joins the name of Mr. Crossett with that of 
Father Damien, the leper-martyr of the Sandwich Islands From a copy of the 
dispatch received from the department of state we reprint the American min- 
ister's tribute* — 

** Mr. Crossett's life was devoted to doing good to the poorest classes of Chinese. 
He had charge of a winter refuge for the poor at Pekin during several winters. 
He would go out on the streets the coldest nights and pick up destitute beg- 
gars and convey them to the refuge, where he provided them with food. He 
also buried them at his own expense. He visited all the prisons, and often pro- 
cured the privilege of removing the sick to his refuge. The otficials had implicit 
confidence in him and allowed him to visit at pleasure all the prisons and 
charitable institutions. He was known by the Chinese as the "Christian 
Buddha." He was attached to no organization of men. He was a missionary 
pure and simple, devoted rather to charity than to proselytism. 

He literally took Christ as his exemplar. He traveled all over China and the 
East. He took no care of his expenses. Food and lodging were voluntarily 
furnished him. Innkeepers would take no pay from him, and private persons 
were glad to entertain him. It must be said that his wants were few. He 
wore the Chinese dress, had no regular meals, drank only water, and lived on 
fruit with a little rice or millet. He aimed at translating his ideal (Christ) into 
reality. He wore long auburn hair, parted in the middle, so as to resemble 
the pictures of Christ. Charitable people furnished him money for his refuge, 
and he never seemed to want for funds. He slept on a board or on the floor. 

Even in his last hours, being a deck passenger on the " El Dorado, "he refused 
to be transferred to the cabin; but the kindly captain, some hours before he 
died, removed him to a berth, where he died still speaking of going to heaven, 
and entreating the bystanders to love the Lord. As an instance of the charac- 
ter of the man, I will state, when on one occasion I gave my annual dinner on 
Thanksgiving Day to the Americans, Mr. Crossett wrote to me, beseeching that 
I would have no dinner, but would gjive the cost to the poor. He attended the 
dinner, but touched nothing but water and rice. 

In theology he can hardly be said to have been orthodox. He found good 
in all religions. After a long conversation with him one day, I told him he was 
not a Christian, but a Buddhist. He answered that there were many good 
thines in Buddhism. The last important work of Mr. Crossett was an effort to 
provide for the deaf and dumb. To further this project, he traveled to Han- 
kow, and thence to Canton, establishing everywhere schools for these unfor- 
tunates. He was successful wherever he went. This man taught the pure 
love of God and of goodness: he completely sacrificed himself for the good of 
the poorest of. the poor; he acted out his principles to the letter; he was as poor 
and lived as plainly as the poorest of his patients. On charitable subjects he 
wrote well. The ideal to him was practical. 

. Let this American, then, be enshrined, along with the devoted Frenchman, 
in the annals of men who loved their fellow-men." 
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•'WHAT SHALL THE GRADUATE DO?" SERIES. 

ARTICLE VL 

THE MINISTER. 

1FEEL as if called to ** make my case **, before a jury. I 
am exceedingly anxious to " convince " you, young men, 
that the life of the minister is the life for you. The church 
is greatly in need of men: no "overcrowding" in this pro- 
fession. Now do not imagine that I am about to array 
before you a series of theoretical reasons for becoming a 
minister. I propose to give you facts, discovered in my sev- 
enteen years of experience. My experience has made me 
an optimist respecting everything in the minister's life. \^ 
you find yourself at all suspicious of the " rose color and 
gold " of this plea, take my word for it, they have been trans- 
muted into bona fide fact^ of life. To me the ministry has 
been altogether beautiful and good. 

Perhips I oug'u to mention just here one fact which is 
often regarded as a serious bar at the very entrance to the 
minister's life. He must give up all hopes of becoming a 
rich man. This is true. Over the doorway is written, 
^ Abandon hope of riches, ye who enter here." To be sure 
you may slip in " some other way " by following the advice 
of Tennyson's old farmer, 

'* Doant marry for money, 
But goa where money is." 
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However, the square, man-fashion is to walk up to that door- 
way, read the inscription, and then like Bunyan's soldier, say 
to the scribe sitting there, "Set down my name, sir," then 
draw the sword of the Spirit and clear your way into the 
palace, where you are greeted by celestial voices, singing 

'*Coine in, come in, 
Eternal glory thou shalt win. " 

He is rich who feels rich ; he is poor who feels poor. I know 
a young man whio has hardly touched middle life, who has a 
fine position, a salary not much below that of the president 
of the United States, and large legacies threatening both 
sides of the family, yet he whimpers daily about the poor- 
house ! He is poor. So if you enter the ministry with a 
buoyant, manly spirit, a serene trust in your Heavenly 
Father, and eye and heart for all the holiest and best things 
in life, you will be a rich man ; and the joy of it is, your 
riches will not fluctuate with the market. They will multi- 
ply and compound themselves at the highest rate. The man 
who has " life in himself ** is happily released from bondage 
to outer things. He is never compelled to say to houses 
and lands and bank stock, "by your leave;" "your most 
obedient servant." I have never known a church that did 
not believe, and provide accordingly, that its minister should 
live as well as the average of its members. This is all that 
any self-respecting man can ask. 

Much has been said and written about the exactions of 
churches. My experience has made no discoveries in that line. 
I have been pastor of two churches, the Old South Congre- 
gational Church, in Augusta, Me., and the 2nd Presbyterian 
Church, of Albany, N. Y. My ministerial life of seventeen 
years has been about equally divided between the two 
churches. Never once has either of them exacted a service 
of me, or even remotely suggested dictation as to my duties. 
Their call was not to service, but to leadership. We ask 
you to become " our pastor and teacher." Both of them 
have loyally and lovingly kept the letter and the spirit of 
their call. The only dictation I have ever known has been 
just such as a loving mother is wont to give, " Don't over- 
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work." '* Let some things go." ** Run off for a few days 
of rest." 

This, by the way, I trust you will note, young men. Your 
every call is to leadership among men. To have, Sunday 
after Sunday, a congregation of serious, intelligent men and 
women assemble in the house of God, and turn their faces 
toward you for guidance and inspiration in the highest things 
that can challenge the human intellect and spirit, is a mis- 
sion worthy of an angel. Blessed, thrice blessed, is the man, 
who humbly, devoutly, courageously accepts such a call. It 
is a call from God. It is a call re-echoed and sanctioned by 
the most profound and reverent convictions and sentiments 
among men. 

You must likewise remember, young men, that in the min- 
istry, your entire life lies on the spiritual side of life. You 
are called to live in the most congenial, delightful climate 
known to the mind and heart of man. Business doubtless 
has its rewards ; but many of its details lie down very close 
to the earth, dress goods, breadstuffs, leather, pig iron, salt, 
fish, flesh. The man who proposes to succeed in business 
must get down among these things. The lawyer meets men 
largely on the Shylock side of life. Til have my pound of 
flesh even if it does take heart's blood. The physician lives 
in an atmosphere of perpetual sighs and groans. He studies 
the human anatomy, not as the Greek sculptor, to discover 
its beauty and strength and proportion, but to map out all 
possible complications, and learn the hiding places of pain, 
the secret burrows of deadly humors. What keeps the con- 
scientious, sensitive physician from the mad-house is beyond 
my comprehension. But the minister meets men on the 
heights and uplands of life. He meets them when they haye 
put off the earthliness and soil of life with their work clothes, 
and have put on thought, and feeling, and aspiration, and 
reverence, with their ** Sunday clothes." They say to him, 
now speak to us of the great things of the spirit ; touch our 
eyes that we may see the " land that is very far off; " lead 
us to the "throne of God and of the Lamb." In his daily 
mission from house to house, he sees the family not on the 
side of its silly social ambitions, or of its sinister struggles 
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for wealth or place, but he passes by these transient places 
of experience and is entrusted with the solemn secrets of the 
real hidden life. 

Again, young man, I want you to be sure to remember 
that the minister's life is a life of freedom. Of course, you 
can be a slave in the ministry, as you can in every other 
place in life. But if you choose you can lift up your head 
to heaven and be God's free man, calling no man master. I 
have never once in my ministry, consciously ''trimmed** a 
sentence, or " hedged** a statement. The two pulpits which 
I have occupied have been as free as any platform in the 
land. I have spoken and written with the same freedom 
with which you "college boys" speak your mind on the 
campus, or in your debating rooms. What I have discovered 
to be the profoundest demand of men upon their minister 
is just this : That he shall deal honestly and truly with them ; 
not giving them what they want to hear or have been in the 
habit of hearing, but what in his judgment they ought to 
hear. And that ought is at once the magna charta of his 
freedom and the constitution under which he is free. 

I have time but for one other suggestion. It would be 
easy to write a book on so enticing a theme. 

It is a matter of profound gratitude for a man to feel day 
by day, my life work is in perfect accord with my tastes and 
is solemnly endorsed by my conscience. Among the saddest 
discoveries I have made in the world, is that of finding so 
many men at war with their daily occupation ; men who are 
haunted by the conviction, this daily drudgery is not worthy 
of me ; or sadder still, men dogged by an accusing con- 
science, because the daily work involves moral principles 
which are not inwardly approved. This side of life is more 
than pathetic, it is even tragic. But the man heartily, loy- 
ally in the ministry finds his whole being, affections, intel- 
lect, conscience, joyfully consenting and working together in 
the daily occupation. The joys which I have experienced 
alone in my study when some great truth of God has dawned 
in silent ineffable majesty upon me, I would not exchange 
for the prerogatives of any throne on the globe. To go out 
day by day among your fellow men, feeling that you are 
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sent of Heaven, to bear its best gifts to them, is to experience 
something of the exaltation and inspiration of the Apostle 
when he wrote : ** He hath made us kings and priests unto 
God." You are above social distinctions, and political dif- 
ferences, and the angry clashing of economical interests. 
You are in close alliance with the Heavenly Father, whose 
loving and patient Providence over men has from age to age 
sounded one clear note, " Come up higher." " Lay hold on 
immortal life." J. H. ECOB, '69. 



DANIEL DE FOE AND ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SUCCESSFUL SOPHOMORE ESSAY. 

AN understanding of the different ages in which these two 
authors lived is indispensable for any comparison. The 
influences thrown about them by the great determining crises 
of their lives and the causes compelling them to enter cer- 
tain peculiar fields of literature must also be known. 

Long before the accession of Queen Anne, the English 
language had been assured immortality through the produc- 
tions of Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare. The English 
people had been feasted on epics, lyrics, dramas ; the Eng- 
lish character had been lauded in scenes ot romance and 
chivalry. But desire for change in intellectual diet was grad- 
ually permeating the masses. People demanded a more 
faithful representation of the life struggle with self and pas- 
sion and a practical solution of the difficulties besetting one's 
pathway. Perceiving this growing demand, DeFoe seized 
the opportunity as another channel in which to exercise his 
genius then excluded by the wrath of political and religious 
foes from its wonted employment. Compelled for a time to 
live in retirement and liable to transportation if the least act 
was misconstrued, works of the stamp of ** Robinson Crusoe " 
and the ** Life of Colonel Jack ** had for him an especial 
attraction as involving a problem which he might soon be 
called upon to solve in earnest. 

It is under no such restraint that Stevenson creates his 
eagerly awaited productions. The age that can listen to a 
Jules Vernes in his wild prophecy of the year 2889, certainly 
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imposes no restrictions upon the free imagination of the 
young Scotchman. Reared amidst the savage scenery of the 
home of Walter Scott, always under the magnetic charm of 
nature's most picturesque handiwork, the spirit of romance 
and the tales of ancient chivalry buried deep in his inner 
consciousness, all conspired to produce an artist of peculiar 
skill. In childhood, eagerly sitting at the feet of DeFoe, he 
drank in the far-famed story as it fell from those venerable 
lips. His boyish fancy received an increased impetus and at 
the same time was rounded into full beauty of expression by 
the many hours passed with the old English masters. 

At the time of the ** Father of English Novel," the litera- 
ture of idealism was of course only in embryo. English let- 
ters had not as yet been graced by the presence of this new 
sister. Her voice had not been heard in the solemn conclave 
of the fast-fleeting years as speeding along they trace man's 
footsteps in his nearer approach to his Maker. Her sweetly 
spoken admonitions and counsels had not yet ripened into 
a higher grade of refinement and culture, a more minute 
understanding of the delicate and finely woven ties binding 
mortality to immortality. Consequent upon this embryonic 
state were some peculiar ideas as to the boundary lines 
within which fiction could sport. Influenced by these, De- 
Foe's works bear a strong impress of the times and a liberal 
interpretation of these forces must be made if comparison 
with such a writer as Stevenson be desired. 

The public sentiment of the last of the seventeenth and 
the early part of the eighteenth centuries was extremely 
intolerant of everything overstepping the bounds of actual 
experience or practicability. This necessarily forced upon a 
writer the obligation of combining his characters in such way 
as to present the semblance of historical truth. Of this trait 
of verisimilitude nature was extravagant in her gift to DeFoe. 
Indeed, there has probably never existed another whose pro- 
ficiency in making the false true, has been so marked. Even 
such a critic as Lord Chatham was deceived into expressing 
his belief in the actual occurrence of some of the author's 
.scenes. The great secret of this skill was his consummate 
method of strengthening outward incident in order to attract 
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attention from the difficulties of inner movement. Fre- 
quently also the reader chances upon some little peculiarity 
of manner or dress, perhaps not noticed in a casual perusal, 
but so cunningly woven into the detail as to compel belief. 
A style simple, clear, vigorous, colloquial, much deepens this 
impression. The scenes are always presented in the most 
simple, direct language ; all teems with colloquial and idio- 
matic expressions ; illustrations are constantly recalling them- 
selves to his mind. 

Another feature, equally prominent, and particularly notic- 
able to a nineteenth century reader, is the entire absence of 
plots. This novelist was guided by a different purpose from 
writers of the present day in the creation of the fancies of 
his brain. His compositions partook largely of the nature 
of a biography, were composed of a string of anecdotes, in 
many cases seemingly thrown together in no logical connec- 
tion, to produce no distinct result. He introduces no mys- 
teries, no denouement to lend interest ; there is no gradual 
union of forces to finally produce a definite resultance. 

DeFoe is pre-eminently a man of business. What an 
enormous fund of general information is evinced ! Possess- 
ing a vigorous common sense, a wonderful minuteness of 
details, a strong grasp of facts and principles, a large store 
of worldly wisdom, great originality and precision, he com- 
bines these qualities so as to produce almost an encyclope- 
dia. These traits, which may be called the foundation of an 
author's qualifications, are developed to an extraordinary 
degree. His mind is broad. The world is presented to him 
as a clear, distinct picture. He has the ability and resolu- 
tion to see things from all standpoints and as they are, but 
his vision is the cold, hard, calculating glance of the man of 
the world. He utterly fails in attaining that one quality 
which can foretell success, — enthusiasm. Himself cold, he 
can not arouse in his characters any feeling of warmth or 
human passion to stir the soul from its stoical lethargy. 
Rigid attention is paid to consistency of character, but there 
is no conception of beauty of language, no elegance or lofti- 
ness of style, no sentiment or understanding of the highest 
actuating passions of the human heart. He is perfectly 
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unable to leave the realm of the practical. But it must be 
remembered there is a distinction between practical and 
imaginary. Many of his characters are but the creations of 
a fertile brain. Yet these act, talk and live in exactly the 
same sphere as the middle and lower class English. Simply 
the reproduction of people of DeFoe's acquaintance, no 
ideality inspires them, no magnetism unites them with their 
successors of the present day. In fiction DeFoe is a realist. 
He sees nothing of the romantic side of life. Those divine 
characteristics which without regard to assured gain or loss 
cai) induce self-sacrifice were no part of his nature. To be 
sure he most strongly feels the demands of patriotism and 
liberty of speech and religion ; and is himself a striking 
example of unselfish devotion to country, but this is most 
evident in his role as pamphleteer. 

In DeFoe's vocabulary are not found the words passionate 
love, ideal loyalty, aesthetic admiration. His works are not 
abounding in those creations of delicate, fairy-like fancies 
that spring from the deep-welling poetic brain. Unlike the 
great literary geniuses, Grecian, Roman and modern who 
have disported in the gently murmuring ripples of the 
fountain of inspiration and imbibed successive potations only 
to fill themselves with new treasure to be presented to the 
world, his scenes and descriptions are not vested with 
peculiar richness of imagery. In mode of expression, Roman 
rather than Greek, his crisp, powerful, comprehensive sen- 
tences lack the poetic touch, the divine afflatus that with 
harmonious phrase takes up the rude, unshaped gems of 
thought and polishes them into clear, brilliant scintillations. 

It has been aptly remarked by one critic that " all the 
characters are just so many Daniel DeFoes placed in differ- 
ent situations." To a great extent is this true! He cer 
tainly has not the power of successfully delineating an es- 
sence strongly at variance with his own. His heroes halt in 
the midst of a bold deed to expatiate on the wickedness of 
their ways and to advocate those principles which DeFoe 
himself championed. Any transgression of the divine, moral, 
or civil law is made, not in a yielding to the irresistible in- 
fluence of human passion, but from that lowest of incentive, 
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venality. In this paucity of sympathy with different shades 
and varieties of character is evinced a lamentable lack of 
dramatic power. The riches of one of the widest fields for 
effectiveness in the entire range of literature were forever 
barred from DeFoe simply through his inability of appre- 
ciating man's inner nature. 

Underneath the rippling waters of his eloquence is ever- 
lying the bed-rock of a deeply religious nature. This senti- 
ment pervades his entire life, gives coloring to his character 
paintings, and, above all, lends him strength to pursue 
his course despite the constant rebuffs of political foes. 
Thus persecuted, experience taught him to grant others the 
same toleration he desired. It is his distinct purpose ever 
to be a teacher of morality. In his philosophical discussions, 
for this many-sided man is also a philosopher, he does not 
always reach the bottom of moral questions, but his illus- 
trations of moral truths are good. Drawn as they are from 
the lowest grades of society they invariably accomplish, in 
the end, the overthrow of the devotee of sin ; and particu- 
larly disgusting do their transgressions become when simply 
made for gain. But, on the other hand, virtue is not exalted 
to her wonted high position. Repentance and morality are 
advocated more from a dread of punishment than any in- 
herent regard for virtue in itself. It is ** gross sensuality '* 
on the one side against " whining repentance " on the othfer. 

Of DeFoe's work as a pamphleteer little need be said, since 
the same general outline of character is maintained. These 
essays constituted at the time the most important part of 
his productions, for they were accurate expositions of the 
problems and difficulties then crying for solution. Religious 
freedom, liberty of the press, honesty in civil offices were 
advocated with such vigor that persecution followed. But 
DeFoe never wavers; he is so patriotic and philanthropic 
that for what he considers the true and honorable policy he 
is ever willing to sacrifice comfort, interest, reputation. 
Daniel DeFoe was a mighty genius within the limits to which 
his abilities were confined. 

A change from the frigid practicality of DeFoe to the 
more genial, radiant whole-heartedness of the lover of the 
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ideal is in many respects enjoyable. With Stevenson we can 
** take the wings of the morning and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth '* joyful in the sunlight of a divine guardi- 
anship. Radically diflferent from "The Sunday Gentle- 
man " in general contour of character, he much more strongly 
holds our attention and regard. Not possessing to an equal 
degree that fund of general knowledge, that iron grasp of 
details, that worldly wisdom, he does not succeed in present- 
ing that clearly defined outward picture to the mind ; but 
how well he does illustrate the underlying aim of all Grecian 
philosophy, art, sculpture, literature, the conveyance of a 
sentiment. Not perceiving a subject as composed simply of 
so many articles of such a nature, and so many others of such 
another nature, he pierces the veil and discovers the actuat- 
ing spirit that gives life its vitality. First becoming infused 
himself with the breath of its power he spreads its charm and 
spell until all are secured in the bonds of its thraldom. 

Boyhood has ever for him a fascination. Situated as he 
now is, when each day comes but to add its new pains and 
sufferings, all the pleasures of his own youthful days arc 
brought back to memory with increased vividness. As a 
truant from school, wandering among his native fens and 
lochs, the livelong day was spent in communings with nature. 
With the determined purpose of casting aside his ancestral 
calling, engineering, and devoting himself to letters, book 
in hand, in the woods and meadows he used to revel amidst 
the musically flowing rhythms of English laureates. Then 
with imagination aflame, the furor of composition would 
produce many lines only to be cast aside as their weaknesses 
were exposed but rejected with renewed determination to 
conquer. Indeed he has said of himself that more is due to 
his untiring constancy than any genius and. that he has 
accomplishes'- more with less than any other in the world. 
But those glad days have forever passed except as in remem- 
brance he lives them over again in " Kidnapped.'* This is 
why many of his tales gather round the adventures of youth. 
The charms of woman, the principal theme of praise with 
most modem writers, are compelled to give place to the 
bouyancy of childhood. 
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Throughout his works are found descriptions of those 
characteristics met with in every day life — a loyalty true in 
adversity as in fortune, — a love stronger than fear of per- 
sonal discomfort, — an admiration expressing the lightest 
type of idealism. 

In his short sketches is disclosed a grand development of 
his power of fancy. There he delights in studying as would 
an ** old master ** some strange specimen of humanity, some 
rugged piece of landscape. What a copious imagination 
must it be from which could arise a ** suicidal club " with all 
the barbaric savagery of its intense anxiety and fearful 
doubtings. Picture if you can a more pitiable spectacle than 
the utter despondency of the honorary member Mr. Malthus 
and the heartpangs of the Prince as the fatal ace of spades 
falls to their lot. Stevenson's ability to express and describe 
the workings of the human heart placed in many varjnng 
situations is indeed wonderful. Equal to DeFoe*s faculty of 
perceiving outward appurtenances is his of elucidating prob- 
lems of inner conflict. In that old yet ever new theme pre- 
sented in his " Jekyll and Hyde,*' the continual contest 
between the spiritual and carnal in man's being, one may 
almost read an allegory of the author's life — to the world 
ever gay, light-hearted, but beneath is an undercurrent of 
suffering. In the sketch of Markheim, the murderer, the 
reader closes with almost an idea that he, too, is equally 
culpable, that it was his hand that struck down the victim. 
The same voices of the clocks are still heard, the mind is 
filled with the same gloomy forebodings as the enormity of 
the deed is recognized, there are the same guilty st^ugglings 
with conscience as every noise becomes a footstep, every 
shadow a presence. The same devil converses, the same 
course of life appears in the retrospect, the same final deter- 
mination. This vivid picturing is one of the best features 
of Stevenson's power. 

In his exquisite pieces of landscape painting, so perfect 
and so real, those bits of writing void of human figures, where 
alone he communes with God and nature, his gypsyism, for 
he is a true wanderer spending his time in pleasant little 
excursions, has full play. His delicate artistic nature delights 
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in experinrtenting with different combinations, merging his 
fluent, strong, expressive phrases, so naive and peculiar, as 
one would combine different paints to produce some rich, 
subdued shade. But if these were his only productions, if 
his reputation as an author were dependent on these alone, 
Stevenson would never have attained fame. Only the con- 
noisseur would have recognized in them the artistic touch 
and the skillful union of shades of thought ; only an artist 
would have read him simply for the pleasure of unexpect- 
edly and continually meeting those individualistic words. 
But taking them in connection with his other and better 
known productions, they serve to form another link in the 
chain of his characteristics, to present a more complete auto- 
biography as revealed between the lines. 

Cultured, refined, elegant in phrase, it seems as though his 
natural fineness and elevation of mind had been tempered 
by physical suffering into a wonderful beauty and grace. A 
sufferer himself, his sympathies were aroused for the awful 
contests with human weakness in the world about him. By 
the side of many passages cheerful and active, are found por- 
tions indicative of his own cup of bitterness as though 
despite his heroic efforts, long suffering nature, taking advan- 
tage of some unguarded instant, must sometimes assert itself. 
To his noble and brotherly heart ** to travel hopefully is a 
better thing than to arrive and the true success is to labor." 
This is the secret of his externally gladsome, joyous life. 

His style is ever what he strives to make it — something 
that in itself, regardless of the thought conveyed, is pleas- 
ing — something that attracts because of its unique combina- 
tions. This determination is always uppermost in his mind. 
Every sentence is attempted to be written in the most ele- 
gant manner. A mediocre thought beautifully attired is to 
him more effective than one of profounder depth weakly set 
forth. 

He has been criticised by some as being too gay, as let- 
ting his overflow of spirits run away with his plot — more 
attention being paid to geniality than consistency of char- 
acter. Certain it is that these little side-track journeys are 
made with so much interest that when we get back we are 
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surprised to find there has been a digression. Traveling 
in his company and enjoying his confidence is one of the 
pleasures granted to the nineteenth century. Robert Louis 
Stevenson is a mighty genius whose confines are as yet unde- 
termined. 

DeFoe and Stevenson, taken separately, are both incom- 
plete. Neither is the full type of true manhood. Com- 
bined, they form one mighty, overtowering intellect uniting 
the strength and valor of manhood with the more feminine 
qualities of beauty and tenderness. Each is the comple- 
ment of the other. If they had lived at the same time they 
must have been friends, each recognizing in the other what 
was lacking in himself: — DeFoe supplying the constancy 
and fixedness of purpose, Stevenson softening with his gen- 
tle pencilings the harsh features. DeFoe has been styled the 
*• Father of the English novel." Strictly speaking this is 
untrue. Viewed from a modern standpoint his tales form 
but the transition from the slight romance of the Eliza- 
bethan period to the finished novel of Richardson and Field- 
ing. Stevenson's differ from what by the popular mind is 
considered the novel. Woman, as an actuating factor, is 
obliterated while in her stead stands youth with all its grace 
and hot impetuosity. Paradoxical as it may seem his hero- 
ine is a boy. DeFoe's heroines, if they may be designated 
thus, drawn from the slums, move devoid of beauty and 
womanly virtue. 

The story, unlike the novel, has no plot to the working 
out of which the characters and events contribute. This 
is one reason why DeFoe is so little read to-day. The prime 
cause is his entire lack of sympathy with humanity ; but, in 
addition, there is no underlying principle causing the move- 
ment of characters and for the upholding of which all the 
story conspires. Stevenson's success may be ascribed to 
his whole-heartedness, to his earnestly enlisting our interest 
in behalf of qualities as embodied in personages. DeFoe's 
fields of power were the national convulsions of war, pesti- 
lence, tempest ; Stevenson's natural talents lie in the direc- 
tion of the strange, weird, abnormal. DeFoe and his age 
are practical ; Stevenson is given to the contemplation of 
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theories, to the development of the imagination. DeFoe 
places the thought first : Stevenson looks most to its dress, 
DeFoe*s style of expression is clear, simple, forcible, idio- 
matic : Stevenson's, elegant, graceful, unique in words, 
beautifully expressive. DeFoe grasps the external : Steven- 
son looks below the surface endeavoring to discover the 
hidden motive. He ever succeeds in touching the popular 
heart. 

Every author produces one work which is judged his mas- 
terpiece, which combines his salient features into a harmoni- 
ous whole. In some instances a mere fortunate choice of 
subject has brought renown whilst the lesser writings show 
the same qualities. Thus it is with Robinson Crusoe as com- 
pared with DeFoe's other works. In all are found the same 
lineaments ; but in this classic, for it is classic in the primal 
sense, the confinement within narrow bounds is an immense 
advantage. Practicality and wide knowledge thus fettered 
are enabled to work out a natural solution. This great epic 
of childhood has been placed in its influence upon the lives 
of youth next to the inspired word. While mortality is 
destined to its contest with sin, so long will Robinson Crusoe 
continue to exert its beneficial influence upon humanity. 

The world is still eagerly awaiting Stevenson's representa- 
tive work, a work at the same time epic and lyric, possessing 
the scenic setting of the Merry Men, the plot and adventure of 
Treasure Island, the sympathy and finesse of the Treasure 
of Franchard,the subtle perception of actuating forces of his 
essays, and a motive as of ** Jekyll and Hyde." With such 
qualities as these, Stevenson is capable of producing a work 
fitted to take its stand on equal footing with the new, dis- 
tinctively American literature now forming. 

Daniel DeFoe and Robert Louis Stevenson — both men of 
genius, radically different, but each in his own sphere des- 
tined to exert a powerful moulding influence upon the life 
of centuries. *George H. Harkness, 9L 

* In the December number of the Lit., by a roi&take for which the Board was not respoosiUe, 
the essav of S. H. Adams was printed over the name of Mr. Harkness. The above is the '* Sue- 
cessful Sophomore Pnze Essay." 
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[From College and School.] 
COLLEGE SPORTS. 

THE people who disapprove of college sports as wasteful 
of time, and wayward in morals, forget two very sim" 
pie and primal laws of human nature : The law of play, 
as the means of physical growth, and the law of play, as the 
means of repairing the wastes of work. 

Play is no less divine than work. It is the business of 
childhood as much as toil is that of manhood. If the child 
is healthy it will love play better than food. It creeps and 
rolls and walks and runs ; it builds and tears down ; it shouts 
and frolics ; it seems a lawless elf in its sport ; but it is obey- 
ing the unconscious law of development, bringing every 
member of the little body into action, and training the 
senses for their work. 

Nervous and weak-minded mothers may long for the hush 
of sleep, fathers may wear long faces over the shoe bill, but 
the boy must play, aAd play makes the man. The boy that 
plays the best, as a rule, makes the best man. 

And when manhood is reached the mission of play is not 
ended. It seems to exercise the faculties untouched by toil, 
and so helps to harmonious development. By the enjoya- 
ble use of other powers it enables the toiler to rest those 
weary with too constant use. Play keeps men from becom- 
ing the thing they do, the brain-toiler and the hand-toiler 
from being narrowed, body and mind, into the groove of their 
work. It trains the weak and flabby muscle into manly 
strength, and says to work: ** You shall not take all the 
freshness and buoyancy out of the heart and turn the 
* human form divine * into sore and stiffened deformities." 

Play has as legitimate functions in the life of the man as 
the child. A great blessing would it be if the world recog- 
nized this fact and resorted to recreation intelligently and 
conscientiously and forever exploded the idea that play is 
inconsistent with ** Christian consistency, and worldly thrift 
and manly dignity." 

There may be those who admit the element of play essen- 
tial in the best life, and yet feel that play has too large a 
part in college life. Athletic sports in American colleges 
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are, they think, carried to excess. At the opening of the 
college year the newspaper wag indulges in cheap wit over 
the studies in boating and base ball. And a college presi- 
dent has been heard to boast that his college was an old- 
fashioned one, where they believed in classical training and 
were quite free from the epidemic of baseball. 

Do college sports interfere with scholarly culture ? 

The five members of the writer's class who played upon 
the college nine, were all among the honor men at gradua- 
tion. An examination of the roll of six classes from '86 to 
'92 reveals the fact that of the eighteen men who were 
members of the college nine but three were classed as poor 
students, but one was dropped, while seven, more than one- 
third, won the scholarly badge of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety. Nine men won the pennant for their college last May, 
at Albany, at the intercollegiate field day, and of the nine 
six were in the first half of their class, three in the first 
third, and not one trained to the injury of the regular col- 
lege work. These facts prove at least no necessary antag- 
onism between athletics and scholarship. 

It is true that sometimes youthful enthusiasm unduly 

exalts brawn, and dull brains are occasionally joined with 

skillful limbs. But it is not a contest of brain versus brawn. 

The college student cries : 

"AU good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul!" 

The classification of the statistics of a sufficient number 
of colleges, bearing on athletics has not yet been made ; but 
the facts already observed go so far to give college sports a 
reputable place in the student world. Some of the bright- 
est and noblest men of England and America in the present 
generation have been noted as athletes in their undergradu- 
ate days. 

No doubt the special objection to college sports in the 
public mind comes from the contests between different col- 
leges. The contests have lost nothing but the desirable in 
the newspaper reports. The lay reader might think them 
scenes of youthful riot, occasions of boisterous dissipation. 
It is confidently asserted that the evils have been grossly 
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exaggerated. A finer sense of courtesy, more manly dignity 
and decorum will be found in a company of college youths 
than the same number of like years drawn from any other 
sphere. 

It cannot be denied that the tendency to excess is strong 
in American life. We sing our songs to death. We play 
our games with a force that too soon wears itself out. And 
the nervous life of our day, added to the overflow of youth- 
ful spirit, brings the danger to inter-collegiate contests of 
physical excitement, leading to gambling and drinking. 

The tendency to excess is to be wisely guarded against ; 
it need not be an argument against meetings that test the 
training of months, that encourage and sustain the general 
interest in sports, and add so much to the pleasurable ex- 
citement of college life. The students themselves are will- 
ing to guard the good name of these sports. They agree to 
laws (in our college at least) to prevent any student engag- 
ing in athletics at the expense of college work, and limit the 
number to be excused for college contests at a distance. If 
to these wise rules it should be added that contests should 
be held only on college grounds, the college authority and 
the student sentiment would banish the gambler and main- 
tain the spirit of fair play. 

In thus answering some of the objections in the public 
mind to college sports, the way is made ready for the posi- 
tive benefits to be derived from such sports. 

They promote physical training. 

Indirectly they help the systematic work of the gymna- 
sium, by placing before the mind a pleasurable object of 
training. Pleasure has a vital relation to physical benefit. 
The mind affects the body and it must be interested in the 
exercise if the body receives the highest benefit. Take away 
the sports of the athletic field and the work of the gymna- 
sium loses its strongest motive aud sinks to a dull and, in 
some degree, profitless routine. 

And we must remember that the gymnasium remains to 
be built in many colleges, and the athletic field is the only 
opportunity for physical training. That complete and wise 
development is obtained by out-door sports is not maintained 
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in all cases. Men are tempted to do that in which they 
already excel, or for which they have a natural taste, and so 
may develop certain powers at the expense of others equally 
important. But in some games, notably those of ball, the 
entire body is called into use and in all healthful exercise is 
gained and the treasures of air and sunshine stored. 

What a delight has he who can turn from the weariness of 
books to the mental rest and physical action of the tennis 
court or ball field! 

** Up ! up ! my friend, and quit your books, 

Or surely you'll grow double ; 
Up ! up ! my friend, aud clear your looks; 

Why all this toil and trouble ? " 

College sports not only promote physical training, but 
develop tnanly qualities. 

They are an outlet for the physical force of youth that 
else might seek grosser means of expression. The writer 
believes that the improvement in college morals, the passing 
away of hazing, and kindred brutalities, is due iji no small 
part to the growth of manly sports. They truly can be 
called manly. They teach the lesson of self-control, the 
denial of hurtful appetites, that training is essential to suc- 
cess. The careful and long training to which college sports 
more and more lead, corrects the special weakness of youth, 
— the tendency to follow impulse and rely upon brilliant 
powers. 

Some sports, in the degree that they demand cooperation, 
as foot-ball and base-ball, lead to a unison of action, the sub- 
jection of one will to another, the giving up of self to a 
cause. Here is the hardest yet primal lesson of moral train- 
ing. I do not mean that young men play ball for the sake 
of the ethics. But the training is there whether or not. 
And all games in some degree develop courage, determina- 
tion, endurance, cheerfulness under defeat, courtesy and fair- 
ness to opponents. Better far that an occasional leg be 
broken and hand maimed than that these many qualities be 
wanting in our youth. 

It can not be doubted that the increased interest in sports 
has done something to attracted a larger number of young 
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men to college, and has helped to create a college enthusiasm. 
The great universities have the enthusiasm of numbers. The 
trivial is nothing in the great movements of mind. Local 
custom and party institutions take a natural and minor place 
before the supremacy of the institution. To a Harvard or 
Yale man the university is the all in all. But a small college 
has the evils of a small village; petty gossip and petty 
divisions and petty strifes are unduly magnified. The fra- 
ternity or the class becomes of more importance than the 
college on which its very life depends. A single college vic- 
tory in athletics has done more to put minor matters in 
minor places, and exalt the college and develop a proper 
loyalty than a generation of teaching. 

And what romance gathers about college sports ! How 
the senses thrill at the whjack of the ball or the swash of the 
oar! The tilting-field was no more to the knight than the 
field and the river to the college youth. The days of col- 
lege sports are a treasury of bright memories that shall feed 
the spirit of youth through years of famine. Men in the full 
toil of the years, you can not forget how we felt and we 
strove together. 

** Old companions, now seldom met, but never forgotten, 
soldiers, merchants, lawyers, grave J. P.s, and graver clergy- 
men, I reach to you the right hand of fellowship from these 
pages, and empty this solemn pewter-trophy of hard-won 
victory — to your health and happiness. Surely, none the 
worse Christians and citizens are ye for your involuntary 
failing of muscularity ! " ARTHUR S. HOVT, '^2, 



SUPERSTITION. 

IT is commonly said that the age of superstition is a thing 
of the past;. that to-day the mind of man has solved 
those strange and mysterious phenomena which so puzzled 
and perplexed our forefathers ; that we have passed beyond 
that stage where we looked with awe upon everything which 
was in any degree shrouded in mystery. 

In a certain sense this may be true, but considered in a 
finer and stricter sense it cannot be. Superstition exists 
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yet tCMlay even as in those ancient times when St. Paul 
stood in the midst of Mars' Hill and said, "Ye men of 
Athens I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious." 
Nor would we have it past. Superstition, in the sense of 
sympathy with the unseen is the producing power in man's 
mind of reverence and veneration. In superstition lies the 
germ of religion. Although oftentimes it is injurious, de- 
grading, demoralizing, it is only so in its undeveloped form. 
The chrysalis of the butterfly is of itself a thing of but lit- 
tle beauty or value, but in it lies the possibility of almost 
perfect beauty. 

Superstition is on the road to development as man ad- 
vances. The average man will not surrender his inborn 
prejudices in a moment. They are too sacred to be cast 
suddenly aside, but must be moulded and changed by the 
softening influences of time. The summits of the moun- 
tains may be bathed in the sunlight and reawakened to life 
by the returning dawn while the valleys are still bound in 
an icy grasp ; so a superstitious faith may be banished from 
the high places of the earth, from the pulpit and the bar, 
and still rest darkly upon the hearts of many, binding them 
with a power that is unseen but nevertheless irresistible. 

It is not the bold and outward superstition of the Greeks 
and Romans in their oracles and omens which we have to- 
day, but a form not less subtle surrounding and influencing 
the minds of the succeeding ages. Napoleon, when await- 
ing the news of his fleet upon the Nile, learning of the 
complete destruction of the ship L'ltalia immediately read 
in it a prophecy of the loss of Italy to France. But what, 
was asked, was the connection between the loss of a ship 
upon the remote Nile and this territorial province? "No 
matter," he replied, " you will see that all is ruined. My pre- 
sentiments never fail me. I am satisfied that Italy is lost." 
And so it was. But how many of us could believe that it 
was because of the existing similarity of names. 

The witchcraft of colonial times, and later still the ideas 
held forth in the " Legends of Sleepy-Hollow," are but ex- 
amples of the power of the supernatural upon the human 
mind. 
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There are in the world two vast solitudes, the ocean and 
the desert. Both are parents of superstition. To the sailor 
the seething and soughing of the waves are oftentimes the 
voices of beings more than human ; while the child of the 
desert is moved to awe by the constant contact with the 
infinite. 

In these we have seen the causes of superstition. We 
cannot but suggest the remedy. Naturally the mind of man 
strives to go beyond the mere positive fact of a phenom- 
enon, and to those which are supernatural assign a mysterious 
cause. It is only in the light which science and revelation 
shed upon us that the darkness of our minds will at last be 
dispelled and " we shall see as we are seen and know as we 
are known." ROBERT B. Perine, '90. 



gditors' gaible. 



If there is any time when we are inclined to make a survey of the past, it is 
when we have added another year to those already gone, and, with fondest 
expectancy, picture the future in our minds. It is such a comparison of the 
past with what we see in the future, which will make the future of the greatest 
service to all. 

During the past twelve months we have seen pass from us a Bright, a Cox, a 
Collins, a Browning, a Grady. We have seen the suffering incident to flood 
and fire, and a "people with a heart" rallying to their assistance; a German 
Fatherland mourning two Emperors; a Brazil, set on fire by the spark of eman- 
cipation, all ablaze with Republicanism; a centenary anniversary celebrated by 
a peaceful and thankful nation. We see a West advancing in every way with 
almost an " Oklahoma" impetus; a South recovering from its misery and diffus- 
ing its progressive ideas into every phase of life; a^Nation, united and harmoni- 
ous, moving steadily forward in science, industry and education. 

Hamilton College has not been called to mourn the loss of any of her active 
body; and for this our hearts should be full of gratitude. She has to a certain 
degree caught the spirit of the hour. What one, even in his fondest dreams 
one year ago, ever painted the year in such bright colors ? Advance has seemed 
to be the watchword. 

Gifts amounting to $25,000 have been made to the college. The Endowment 
Fund has again been agitated, and it surely means something when such a man 
as Trustee Horace B. Silliman is placed at the head of the movement, — "the 
man who has shown by his deeds that he has faith in Hamilton College." The 
Library has been open daily to students, over one thousand books have been 
added and the whole 35,000 volumes catalogued under the supervision of Prof. 
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Hoyt. This may seem of minor importance, but every student knows by ex- 
perience the advance, when he remembers the uncatalogued mass upon the 
shelves two years ago. A new excuse system was presented, which has made 
a wonderful change in regularity, and as a system meets with approval from all. 

We welcomed on our Campus with returning spring, a perfect monument of 
a noble heart — Silliman Hall. In this we are in advance of three-fourths of the 
colleges of America. Who can tell of the benefit already derived from the 
presence of this building among us ? We do not claim that since we had this 
addition we have become the Utopia of morality and religion. Yet it is a fact 
that there has taken place during the past year a change for the better, and it 
argues well for the college as well as for the students themselves. The low and 
vulgar is gradually leaving us. and in its place we find more nobleness and man- 
liness. We have as much social enjoyment, but that enjoyment in the main is 
more elevating, tending more to produce refined and cultured gentlemen, - the 
standard by which everyone is judged. 

With this improvement and advancement, has come also a change in the atti- 
tude of all toward athletics. Muscular Christianity seems to have given rise to 
a new athletics, as compared with that of several years ago. We seek now an 
athletics which elevates both mind and body. The old stigma placed upon an 
athlete is no more. He is looked upon no longer as little less than a " trained 
brute," ready for the *' mill." The representative athletes of Hamilton capt- 
ured the New York State Inter-Collegiate Athletic pennant at Albany, May 24. 
and the general welcome and celebration to them on their return is a good illus- 
tration of the feeling toward athletics among the body of students and Clintonians. 

The year 1889 has been one of note; but may we not make '90 the " red let- 
ter " year in the history of the college ? Let us see. 

Alumni, you have a duty to perform to your Alma Mater. We need your 
financial aid; but we need you even more to raise the standard of the college 
in your community, and to advertise it among the young. Send your sons to 
the scene of your early study and enable the college to do the work she is so 
eminently fitted to do. 

Ye honored Curators^ sit down and add up the beneficent measures passed by 
your honored body during the year. Are we not right when we affirm that very 
little arithmetic is needed to solve the problem ; that it differs little from noth- 
ing added to nothing, and that the sum represents the results of your meetings ? 
How long before there will be a change ? Fill the vacant places in your board 
with live, wide-awake men of the "new school/' then imbibe some of their 
spirit yourselves, and, like an invalid under careful treatment, the college will 
become stronger and stronger. 

The Faculty, by no means, have done all their duty. You, too, have some- 
thing to do to bring Hamilton College where she belongs. In doing this. I»e 
assured you will have the support of the whole body of students. 

We, the active members of the college, may have caught the spirit of the 
hour, and altogether there may be advance; but oh, how little that tells ! How 
much need there is for greater activity ! If every one does his duty we predict 
for Hamilton during 1890. a change in the examination system, a base-ball 
championship, a foot-ball eleven worthy of the name, the Inter-CoUegiatc cham- 
pionship cup at the Utica contests, and, by reason of these, a completed endow- 
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ment and a $20,000 gymnasium. Let every man in college realize that by aiding 
in securing the first mentioned results and honors, the last will follow almost of 
necessity. The hour will demand il, all will unite to secure it, and it will be 
done. 

The college athletic season just passed, has succeeded in making foot-ball in 
this country second to no college sport. This success has come, because it 
docs not interfere with base-ball, our distinctive American game, and does require 
in a pre-eminent degree those qualities that tend to make any game requiring 
them a favorite among college men. Pluck, judgment, muscle are the requisites 
of good playing. Nearly every American college to-day has its eleven, and 
why should not Hamilton? Syracuse, Rochester, Union, our rivals in athletics, 
all have elevens. That we have not already organized a foot-ball team has been 
due to carelessness, rather than inability. To-day we have the best possible 
material, and in order to bring a team into readiness for the work of next fall, 
it behooves us to effect an organization at once. There need not, and should 
not, be any conflict between the interests of the nint and eleven. Immediate 
organization, training of the candidates in the gymnasium, all the practice pos- 
sible in the spring, will enable the college to put an eleven in the field for the 
fall work that will not fail to reflect credit on college and students. 

But all this presupposes liberal financial support, which must be forthcoming 
promptly and willingly if such an undertaking be made a success. We think 
we express the college sentiment in saying: We hope in the future our foot-ball 
eleven will be a thing of flesh and not of paper. . 

In the spring of i88q the Faculty passed a resolution changing the dale of 
the Clark Prize Exhibition from Tuesday of Commencement week to the 
Wednesday following the last Senior examination. The exhibitions of '88 and 
'89 have thus been held upon the latter date and have sufficiently proven that 
the change was unwise. 

It has long been considered that the Commencements of Hamilton are inferior 
to none of those of other colleges for a display of rhetoric and oratorical ability. 
Among the exercises of Commencement week Clark Prize was always considered 
by the alumni and visitors as the most interesting. While the Prize Debate is 
a better display of ready ability, the Clark Prize is more enjoyable, for then is 
heard the finest rhetoric and often the best speaking of the Senior class. Since 
the exhibition has been held at the earlier date, many of the alumni and friends 
of the graduates, wishing to be present at Commencement, are unable and 
unwilling to make the two visits to Clinton, and so the contest is only heard by 
the students and the few friends of the speakers in the village. 

The reason for the change was said to be that Commencement week was too 
crowded with exercises, but if Prize Declamation should be placed as before on 
Saturday evening and the Clark Prize on Tuesday, it seems as if there would be 
time enough for all. Better a little crowding in Commencement week, if need 
be, than that the main feature of the week should be placed where those most 
interested in it should be unable to be present or inconvenienced in order to 
attend. 

The Faculty would surely please the alumni and students by placing the exhi- 
bition in its old place in Commencement week. 
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The subject of examinations has always provoked discussion. What is their 
real value? Are they essentially good; or arc they evil? Do they attain the 
desired end? Do they form a necessary adjunct to college discipline ? These 
are some of the questions that have arisen; and without entering upon their dis- 
cussion, we think it safe to say, that among educators the prevailing opinion is 
that the examination is an evil, but a necessary evil. Although they confess 
the weakness of the present system, there seems to be a general disinclination 
to attempt any such radical change as the entire abolition of examinations; and 
it may be that such change would prove disastrous. 

Yet in many institutions the matter is left to the professor in charge; in some 
instances, examinations have been entirely abolished with good results; while 
in others a system has sprung up which has met with general favor, that of 
excusing from examinations all those above a certain grade. Wherever tried, 
this system has proved satisfactory; and it now seems as though it would not be 
long before it were pretty generally adopted. 

To the Lit. this system seems in every way commendable. We believe that 
the regular class-room exercise is a far better test of a man's ability and of a 
man's work than the bi or tri-ennial examination; that the man who does good, 
honest, thorough work through the term is entitled to some recognition from the 
Faculty; that with such a man the examination is superfluous, and a waste of 
time. If he get a delinquent, it is accidental; and being accidental, it ought 
not to be counted against him. 

The spirit engendered by frequent examinations is bad. '* Cramming*' never 
made a student. The knowledge gained one day and forgotten the next is no 
knowledge at all; while the habits of superficial study thereby inculcated are 
directly antagonistic to true student life. 

Altogether the new system meets with our approval. There is much to be 
said for it, and little against it. It is a step in the right direction. We under- 
stand that our Faculty have discussed the subject somewhat, but have gradually 
allowed it to drop. We regret this, for we feel that it is a matter which merits 
careful consideration ; and we are sure that such a reform would commend itself 
to the whole student body. 



We would call attention to the record of the attendance by the Faculty upon 
morning chapels last term, as published in the local pages of this issue. This 
record shows that the most regular professor cut 15 per cent, and the least reg- 
ular professor 92 per cent, of the whole number of morning chapels; that the 
average percentage of cuts by the Faculty was 39 9-10. 

Every reason which urges the regular attendance on this exercise on the part of 
the students urges with even greater force for regularity on the part of the pro- 
fessors. We do not blame the Faculty for goine so far beyond the ten per cent, 
limit which they considered fair for the students. Undoubtedly when they cut 
they had good reasons for so doing. But the students have reasons equally as 
good. For instance, when a professor has no 9 o'clock recitation he finds it 
inconvenient to attend chapel and remain on the hill till the hour of his reci- 
tation, and consequently he cuts; but when a student has no recitation till 10 or 
II o'clock he is compelled to attend chapel even to the detriment of his class 
work. 
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Let the members of the Faculty look at the record of their own attendance, 
and, keeping constantly before their minds the golden rule, draw their own con- 
clusions as to what is just to the students in regard to attendance upon morning 
chapels. 

The Lit. has ever expressed its approval of the New Excuse System as a sjrs- 
tem. But it could hardly be expected that a new system would work perfectly 
at first. The system is a good one. But we believe that some change should 
be made as to morning chapels. We would favor a change which would allow 
the student to cut on those days on which he has no 9 o'clock recitation, [ this 
is done at Sjrracuse University,] and such an increase in the per centage of cuts 
allowed as the faculty, in the light Of their own record for last term, consider 
just. We believe the faculty to be fair-minded men, and that they give in their 
deliberations a due respect to the rights of others. We feel that we are not ap- 
pealing in vain to their liberality of view or their sense of justice and fairness. 



REUNIONS. 

CHICAGO REUmON OF HAMIL'IX>N ALUMNI. 

The fourth annual reunion of Hamilton Alumni was held Thursday evening, 
Dec. 12. at the Union League Club. Ten states and thirty classes were repre- 
sented at the banquet table, and the attendance was larger than usual. The 
singing of college songs brought back old times, revived pleasant memories, and 
rekindled something of the college-hill enthusiasm. Franklin H. Head pre- 
sided, and called out the speakers with a mingling of wit and authority which 
he may have practiced as an officer of the Union League Club. Professor North 
made the first response, and expressed his pleasure in meeting so many gradu- 
ates, all of whom (except Judge Farwell) had received their diplomas since his 
appointment to the chair of Greek, forty-six years ago. He spoke of the col- 
lege as making a hopeful investment in the career of every worthy graduate. 
One could see at a glance that the college had made good investments in Chi- 
cago and the west. So many of its graduates are honorably prominent through- 
out the great west, so many arc on the sure road to honorable prominence, that 
the college, with all its straightness, may call itself a millionaire in that imper- 
ishable wealth which neither moth nor rust can corrupt. Other responses were 
made by Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, on ** Alumni Ethics," by Rev. Dr. David 
R. Breed on ** P««t-Graduate Greek," by Hon. W. W. Farwell, Rev. Dr. M. 
W. Stryker, Harian P. Lloyd, Hon. D. L. Kiehle. Alexander C. Soper, Prof. 
W. Jenkins, Charles Aldrich, Rev. C. C. Heminway, and A. M. WoodhuU. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Johnson, the thanks of the Western Alumni were sent 
to Mr. Horace B. Silliman, of Cohoes, for his kindly generosity in erecting an 
attractive and convenient hall for the undergraduate members of the Y. M. C. A. 
There was an expression of the earnest desire that the Western Alumni should 
be represented in the Board of Trustees, and a renewal of the resolution passed 
two years ago, which nominated for this position Mr. Thomas D. Catlin, '57, of 
Ottawa, a worthy son of Prof. Marcus Catlin, whose death in 1849 was f6llowed 
by the election of Dr. Oren Root. The need of a new catalogue of Hamilton 
Alomiii started another discussion which led the way to a practical result. Mr. 
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A. C. Soper volunteered to be one of fifteen to pay for publishing the mail book 
of Hamilton Alumni, and in less than ten minutes the fund necessary for this 
purpose was placed in the hands of Treasurer Chittenden. This fact illustrates 
the Chicago habit of doing a generous deed heartily and immediately, without 
waiting for some one to propose that a committee be appointed to mature a plan 
for doing something. 

The officers elected for the fifth annual reunion are : President, Rev. Dr. M. 
Woolsey Stryker; vice presidents, Hon. William W. Farwell, Daniel Goodwin, 
Professor William Jenkins; executive committee, Frank H. Head, Dr. Ira W 
Allen, Dr. A. H. Champlin, Mellville E. Dayton; secretary, James D. Woley; 
treasurer, G. I. Chittenden. 

The executive committee were requested te confer with the Mid-Continental 
Association with reference to a friendly cooperation. 

Among the alumni present from Chicago and other places, were Judge W. W. 
Farwell, '37; Professor Edward North, '41, Hamilton College; Rev. Dr. J. P. 
Conkey, '47, Dubuque. Iowa; Hon. Henry G. Miller, '48; Rev. Joseph W. 
Hubbard, '50, Mechanicsville, Iowa; Rev. E. R. Davis, '51; John C. Ford, *5i, 
Madison, Wis.; W. S. Pope, '51, Detroit, Mich.; Daniel Goodwin, '52; M. H. 
Beach, '53; Hon. John E. Burke, '55; Franklin H. Head, '56; Rev. Charles* 
Linderman, Clarinda, Iowa; Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57; Charles W. Sykes, *57; 
George O. Manchester. '58, Topeka, Kas. ; Harlan P. Lloyd. '59, Cincinnati, 
0.; Arba Brookins, '60; Hon. David L. Kiehle, '61, State Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Paul, Minn.; Aaron M. Woodhull, '61, Forestell, Mo.; Hon J. 
J. Tunnicliff, '62. Galesburg, 111.; M. E. Dayton. '64; Frank W. Plant, '64, 
Joliet, 111.; Edward Taggart, '64, Grand Rapids, Mich.; George A. Porter, '66; 
Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67; Nicoll Halsey, '57; Alexander C. Soper, '67; 
Professor William Jenkins, '67, Mendota, 111. ; Charles Aldrich, '68. St. Louis, 
Mo.; A. P. Kent, '70, Elkhart, Ind.; J. Piatt Underwood, '70, Rhinelander, 
Mich.; O. R. Glover. '69; Albert Bushnell, '71, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. A. A. 
Kiehle, '71, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Dr. M. W. Stryker, '72; Rev. Charles F. 
CJoss, '73; Rev. C. C. Heminway, '74, Auburn, N. V.; Perry H. Smith, '74; 
Frank S. Weighley. '75; Henry D. Ames, '79; James D. Woley, '82; W. C. 
Barber, '84, Joliet, 111. ; G. I. Chittenden, '84. 

KANSAS CITY REUNION OF HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

The Mid-Continental Association of Hamilton Alumni held its third annual 
business meeting and banquet Friday evening, Dec. 27, at the Midland Hotel 
in Kansas City, Mo. Old gray-headed men and men of younger years met to 
review the memories of the by-gone days at Clinton, N. Y., where they used to 
wear the college colors of rose pink, and yell, " Ham-il-ton-zip-rah-boom. " 
After the conclusion of the banquet these officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, James F. Tufts, Atchison, Kas. ; secretary. Professor Lee S. 
Pratt, of Knox College, Galesburg, 111.; treasurer, Albert Bushnell, Kansas 
City; vice presidents. Rev. W. N. Page, D. D., Leavenworth; Aaron M. Wood- 
hull, Forestell, Mo.; Hon. Theodore Hawley, Kansas City; Rev. E. C. Ray, D. 
D., Tokeka; Frank S. Larabee, Stafford, Kas. 

A warm fraternal letter, among others, was read, from Professor Edward 
North, of the college. 
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There was some discussion as to the measure proposed by three of the Ham- 
ilton College Alumni Associations. They are the New York, Chicago, and the 
Mid-Continental Associations. No decision was reached, however. 

The next meeting will be held in Kansas City during the latter half of Decem- 
ber, 1890. These were the gentlemen present at the last meeting, with the 
residence and class of each: Hon. Theodore Hawley, '50, H. H. Getman, '79, 
Clarence S. Palmer, '79, Albert Bushnell, '71, Henry French, '72, Harry T. 
Abemathy, '87, Randolph B. Seymour, '84. W. R. Lampson, *88, Kansas City; 
Hon. Channing J. Brown, '6q, Rev. E. Ray, '79, Topeka; James F. Tufts, '72. 
Atchison; Professor E. J. H. Baird, '66, Maryville, Mo.; Aaron M. Woodhull, 
*6i, Forestell. Mo.; Professor George A. Knapp, '84, Parkville, Mo.; Frank S. 
I^rabee, '84, StaflFord, Kas.; Professor Lee S. Pratt, '81, Galesburg. 111.: Pro- 
fessor Clarence V. Carruth, '89, Highland, Kas. 

NEW YORK REUNION OF HAMILTON ALUMNI. 

The annual reunion of the New York Association was held at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Friday evening, December 20. Telegrams of regr»:t were read from Sen- 
ator Hawley and Attorney-General Miller, who were unable to be present. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, Elihu Root; 
vice-presidents, G. W. Hubbell, C. B. Curtis, Warren Higley; corresponding 
secretary, Dr. A. N. Brockway; recording secretary, Prof tssor Chester Donald- 
son; treasurer, J. S. Greves; executive committee, President D. H. Cochran. 
Professor Chester Huntington, H. B. Tompkins, G. W. Davenport, C. S. 
Truax, J. V. B. Lewis, J. S. Perkins, Dr. W. B. Winchell, Professor N. A. 
Shaw, T. H. Lee. C. B. Cole, R. A. Patterson, E. A. Rockwell. 

Assemblyman D. Ogden Bradley presided and introduced President Darling 
as the first speaker. Dr. Darling spoke of Hamilton's brilliant prospects, which, 
he said, were brighter than ever before. Hamilton had more alumni in high 
positions than any other college of its size and age in the country. He rejoiced 
that Hamilton had clung to the old and tried classical course, which gave the 
students a far better training than the new fashioned elective courses. 

There was no deficiency in the treasury, for the first time in thirty years; the 
library had 35,000 volumes, which were being catalogued ; $5,000 had been given 
to endow a scholarship of mathematics; Horace B. Silliman had erected a 
building on the campus at a tost of $30,000, and had said that he knew a plan 
whereby $100,000 could be added to the endowment fund before next June. 

Mr. Silliman, the next speaker, was received with cheers. He was quite 
facetious in his remarks, showing how Hamilton was abreast of the times in the 
elective system — that is. the student could select any study he chose to pursue, 
and the faculty elected the rest of the studies in the curriculum for him. Ham- 
ilton was also a co-educational institution, he said, but only in its post-graduate 
department. After graduation a student was allowed to continue his studies 
with any one of the fair sex he chose. Mr. Silliman believed that Hamilton 
had a great future. 

Professor Root spoke of what the alumni could do for the college in the way 
of securing more students. Hamilton needed men as much as money. Brief 
remarks followed by Rev. John B. Hague, of Newark, A. Minor Griswold 
Assistant Treasurer Ellis H. Roberts, Thomas H. Lee. and others. 
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The following list of alumni who were present includes an unusual number 
from classes of recent graduation: President Henry Darling; Rev. John B. 
Hague, '32. Hackensack, N. J.; Dr. C. H. F. Peters, '38; Dr. Edwards Hall, 
'40; Horace B. Silliman, '46. Cohoes; Hon. D. Ogden Bradley, '48; G. W. 
Davenport, '48; Prof. Darwin G. Eaton, '48; Charles B. Curtis, '49; Dr. David 
H. Cochran, '50; Dr. A. N. Brockway, '57; Hon. George M. Diven, '57, 
Elmira; Prof. A. P. Kelsey. '56; Rev. Dr. C. E. Knox, 'sG; Rev. Prof. Oren 
Root, '56; Dr. N. L. Bates, '58; A. M. Griswold, '59; Dr. Isaac H. Hall. '59; 
Hon. Ellis H. Roberts. '60. James S. Greves, '6i; Hon. Warren Higley, '62: 
Haines D. Cunningham, '66; Edwin Baldwin, '67; Judge Charles H. Truax, 
'67; Rev. Dr. Lewis R. Foote, '69; Rev. Charles E. Allison. '70. Yonkcrs; 
Prof. Henry A. Frink, '70, Amherst Collie; Hal Bell. '73; Prof. B. Dwight 
Holbrook, '75, Clinton, Conn.; Josiah A. Hyland. '75; ChaunoeyS. Truax, '79: 
Julian M. Elliott. '76; Dr. John S. Hawley, '77; John T. Perkins, '77; Prof. 
Henry C. Holbrook, '78, Sinj; Sing; Prof. E. W. Lyttle, '78, Elizabeth. N. J.; 
Prof. James W. Morey. '79; Robert S. Rudd, '79; Percv L. Klock. 'So; Dr. W. 
B. Winchell. '80; Prof. N. A. Shaw, '82; Thomas H. Lee. '83; Prof. Chester 
Donaldson, 84; Prof. N. J. Marsh, '85; E. V. D. Slausen, '86; Robert A. 
Patteson, '87, Tarrytown; Prof. Frank H. Robson, '87, Elizabeth, N. J. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 



— Nine winter orations were handed in. 

— Lockner, '93. has left college and gone to Union. 

— Joseph Rudd. Jr., '90. spent Sunday, Jan. 6th. in Clinton. 

— Prof. Edward Fitch spent his vacation at his home in Walton. 

— Prof. A. G. Hopkins preached in Geneva Sunday. January 12. 

— Willard, '91. visited Burton, '90, in Albany during the holidays. 

— A. B. Wright, Union, '91, visited Lewis, '90, during the vacation. 

— Dr. Terret occupied the pulpit in Westminster church, Utica, Jan. 5. 

— Adams, '91, has returned to Hamilton after spending one term at Union. 

— F. F. Ellinwood. '88. and S. C. Brandt, '89, were on College Hill Jan. 4. 

— The late Schuyler B. Steese, class of '55, has left by will $10,000 to Ham- 
ilton. 

— Stevens, '90, spent a portion of the vacation with Sharp, '90. in Seneca 
Falls. 

— Louis Brainard, '91, has accepted a position as clerk in a hotel at Pierre, 
Dakota. 

— Dr. Terret has declined a call from the North Presbyterian Church in 
Geneva. 

— Williams, '92, spent the holidays with Robert N. Brockway, '91, in New 
York city. 

— It is rumored that a Temperance Association is soon to be started among 
the students. 
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— Prof. Clinton ScoUard returned from a three weeks' visit in Jackson, Michi- 
gan, January iith. 

— Prof. Peter Kelly paid a professional visit to the Elmira Female College 
during the vacation. 

— MacMaster, '92, has left Collie and returned to North Western University 
at Evanston, Illinois. 

— The Glee and Banjo clubs have begun regular rehearsals again preparatory 
to their annual tour. 

— ^William M. Collier, '89 instructor in the Brooklyn Polytechnic, spent the 
holiday vacation in Clinton. 

— Moore and Smythe, '90, attended the annual convention of the 2. #. fra- 
ternity held in New York city. 

— La Grippe has had many victims among the faculty and students during the 
vacation and the early part of the term. 

— Dr. Darling and Dr. Peters attended the annual dinner of the New York 
Alumni in New York city in December. 

— C. C. Heath. '88, head master of St. John's Military Academy, Manlius, 
N. Y., spent Sunday, Jan. 10, at the X. W, House. 

— The twentieth anniversary of Dr. Hudson's pastorate over the Stone Church 
was celebrated Wednesday^ Jan. 16. Dr. Darling delivered the address, after 
which a collation was served. 

— There has been an attempt to establish a whist club among the students. 
The club will consist of two representatives from each of the different fraterni- 
ties and societies. The result of the games will determine the championship. 

— It is rumored that a Foot-ball Eleven will soon be numbered among the 
regular college organizations. The college has some very fine material and 
there is no reason why it should not support a good Eleven. Let some decisive 
action be taken. 

— ^At the President's levee — Fond mama : " I am afraid, Professor, that my 
son has not derived the full benefit of his college course. If he had worked 
hard he would hardly have grown so fat." Twinkle : '* Your supposition is 
wrong, madam. You see the exercise from walking up and down the hill ad- 
justs things so that the physical development shust keeps pace mit the mental 
development." 

Lost, Strayed or Stolen ! ! — An unhappy senior who immolated himself 
upon the altar of duty and remained in North College during the vacation, has 
lost a cat which he had carefully preserved as a companion to solace his weary 
vigils by her vigorous and harmonious caterwauling. Prof. Peter Kelly is 
suspected of having forcibly abstracted the animal and turned her in on his 
butcher's bill. A liberal reward will be paid for her return, dead or alive. 

— The old year is ended and over, 

Hopes die with the death of the days ; 
No sense and no sight can discover 

The future's unsearchable ways ; 
Fear not its repulses or kisses, 

Heed not its applause or its gibe. 
But remember, O reader, that this is 

The time to subscribe. — Ex, 
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A JOKING SUBJECT. 

There was a freshman innocent 

Who took and took a notion. 
To take a sled and take a trjr 

At rapid locomotion. 
He took his sled, took a good start. 

But took a track uneven, 
At sad mistake, he took a tree 

And slid right into Heaven. 

A CONTRAST. 

When first engaged to her he loves 

One ne'er is out of calling distance. 
If e'en she seeks to don her gloves 

He needs must tender his assistance. 
He runs and does whate'er she bids, 
And on her hands he puts the kids. 

But after they are wed awhile — 

Ah, that is quite another matter ; 
He seeks his paper to beguile — 

His thoughts from hearing infant chatter. 
He shuts his orbs beneath their lids 
And on her hands he leaves " the kids." 

— By regulation of the faculty, attendance on morning chapels is compulsor)* 
for the students. Absences to the extent of one-tenth are allowed. Below is 
shown with what regularity the members of the faculty attend this exercise : 

FALL TERM. NUMBER OF •CHAPKL" PER CENT OF *' CUTS " AS 

1889. CrTS DURING TERM. RECKONED FOR STUDENTS. 

Dr. Darling ib 20 

Dr. Peters 74 92 

Dr. North 12 15 

Dr. Hamilton 31 • 38^ 

Prol. Kelsey 20 25 

Prof. Root 38 47>i 

Prof. Chester 36 45 

Prof. Hopkins 27 33^ 

Prof. Terrett 30 , 37^ 

Prof. Brandt , 30 37}^ 

Prof. Hoyt 61 76X 

Prof. Scollard 27 33^ 

Prof. Fitch 13 16X 



Average per member | 3i.923 , or 39 9 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— There are five hundred colleges in the United States. 

— Cornell gave three hundred and fifty-eight scholarships last year. 

— The average age of graduating classes at Harvard is twenty-three. 

— The Princeton Glee Club visited Florida during the Christmas season. 

— Hereafter, at Wellesley, dancing is to be taught as a part of the gymnastic 
course. 

— The average annual expenses of the student at Harvard are $800, as the 
last report shows. 

— Cornell University was awarded a gold medal by the Paris Exposition for 
its educational exhibit. 

— The University of Mexico is said to be the oldest university in America, 
preceding Harvard by fifty years. 

— Considerable damage was done at Cornell by the heavy cyclone which 
recently visited that part of the state. 

— The catalogue of the Princeton Theological Seminary has been issued, 
showing one hundred and seventy-two students in attendance. 

— Dartmouth published the first college paper in America, viz. , Tfu GazetU, 
in 1800, famous for possessing Daniel Webster among its contributors. 

— In England there is only one undergraduate paper published — the Review^ 
of Oxford. In the United States there are over two hundred. — Ex. 

— In answer to Cornell's challenge for a boat race at New London in June, 
Yale replied that she hereafter would row with Harvard, and with no other 
American university. 

— It is said that the American Colleges are so liberally endowed with scholar- 
ships, etc., that, on an average, students are enabled to get an education at one- 
tenth its actual cost. 

— A student of the Wisconsin State University has been tried for hazing in 
the civil courts and found guilty. The fine and costs, amounting to $100, will 
be paid by the university students. 

— One hundred thousand dollars is being raised to endow a chair of Protec- 
tion at Yale, through which the free trade teachings of Professor William J. 
Sumner arc to be combated. — Ex, 

— The oldest living college graduate in the United States is Amos F. Parker, 
of Fitzwilliam, N. H. He graduated from the University of Vermont in 1 81 3, 
and is nearly ninety-eight years of age. 

— It is stated that one man in five thousand takes a college course in England, 
one in six hundred and fifteen in Scotland, one in two hundred and thirteen in 
Germany, and one in two thousand in the United States. 

— The University of Michigan has entirely done away with the marking sys- 
tem and has abolished all competition and class honors. The experiment will 
be watched with interest by other large universities, which have for some years 
been discussing its feasibility. 

— Princeton College is to have a journal managed «nd edited by the faculty. 
President Patton will b« editor-in-chief, and departments in the different 
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branches of learning will be conducted by the various professors. They .will 
call it the Princeton College Bulletin, 

— William Raymond Baird, of New York, is about to publish a new revised 
edition of his ** American College Fraternities.'' This deservedly popular work 
has been of great value to the fraternity men at large, and the new edition will 
be generally welcomed. 

— The strife over the election of Clement Garrett Morgan, a colored student, 
as class orator at Harvard, occasioned quite a gale of comment from the press. 
The fact that there should have been anv opposition to such a choice seems un- 
fortunate. Where, if not to Harvard, the cradle of abolition, are we to look 
for an example of freedom from all race prejudice ? — Collie and School, 



CLIPPINGS. 

— The following little bit of verse is taken from the pages of the Yale Record: 

A SIMILE. 

** Accept my love ! " the Freshman cried ; 
* 'Accept and marry me ! 

Like a fragile vine 

You need to twine 
For support 'round a stalwart tree !" 

"It cannot be;" the maiden said, 
** Though you are like a tree Tve seen. 

O. there's one ! Ixx)k !" 

The Freshman shook. 
It was an Evergreen ! 

Farmer : " This is what I call a fine rain ; it will fetch things right out of 
the ground." Mr. Sniffle ; '* Hope not ; got a mother-in law there." 

A freshman's plea. 
I am sitting, mamma, mourning, in my little study here, 
With the echo of your censure still a-ringing in my ear. 
Yes; I know it is a shame that I have ruined all my clothes, 
And I know it's very brutal when I deal my fellows blows. 
Yet I can't stand like a coward with my classmates in the fight; 
Why, I hear them now a-shou ting; there's a rush; I'm off ! Good-night. 
Well, we won ! I knew 't was nonsense, but I'd have that cane or die. 
Little Moses went in rushes, mamma, pray, why should not I ? — Ex, 

CRIB. 

Chalk in hand stood the college boy, 

With the board unmarked before him, 
But his face lit up with a smile of joy 

As a festive ** crib"^ whizzed by him. 

He copied that *' crib " on the smooth blackboard 

With many a dash and flourish. 
In the professor's note-book a ** ten" was scored ; 

He had won in the little skirmish. — Ex, 

— The King of Uriwandi has three wives, whom he pounds unndercifQlly 
when he gets drunk. His course is approved by Hoyle, we believe; A king 
full ^ways beats three <\MittTi%.'^Binghamton Republican, 
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— The most absent minded of men is the professor who, when he hears him- 
self knocking the ashes out of his pipe, will call out : ** Come in ! " 

AT AUCTION. 

Going, the old year, going. 

Hurried by fingers deft; 
Going the golden moments, 

Only a few more left. 

Who will bid high for my moments ? 

Who will employ them best ? 
Who will bid deeds of virtue. 

Deeds that will stand life's test ? 

Who will bid deeds of kindness ? 

Who will bid works of love ? 
V\'ho will give up earth's pleasures 

For deeper joy above ? 

Who'll give a hand to the fallen ? 

Who will some grief abate ? 
Going, the precious moments, 

You can't afford to wait. 

l^yin^, the old year dying, 

Dymg as Ninety is boin ; 
Going, the old year, going, 

Go'^gi going, gone. — Brunoniatt, 

— When walking down the busy street. 

With new and glossy tile. 
You fancy every one you meet 

Admires your cunning style. 
But how it makes you want a shroud 

When suddenly and pat 
There comes an acclamation loud : 

*• Where-did-you-get-thai-hat ? 

Wheredidyougetthaihat ? " — irashington Post. 

INSPIRED BY GENIUS. 
He was foohng with the buzz saw, 

When it gave a sudden twist, 
And, with a single motion. 

Sliced a hand off at the wrist. 
He felt his fingers ^oing. 

And he gave an awful screech. 
Which, by strict interpretation. 

Might be called an off-hand speech. — Shoi Recorder. 

COERCING CUPID. 

Here is the way the Indian brave 

Attempts to win his duskv bride : 
*' Be mine, whibt by thy side I Sioux, 

Or ril go off and sioux-i-cide. 

— Upfitncott^s Magazine for December. 

SEMPER PARATA. 

Archie : *' Now, Bess, I am going to kiss you." 

Bess: " If you do I'll scream! (Archie pauses) Well, I'm all ready to 
scream.'*— 7Tw/. 
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TEMPUS PUGIT — FROM THE GERMAN. 

Let US gather the roses while they blow. 

To-morrow's not to-daj ; 
Let not the moments vainly flow, 

For time fleets fast away. 

Then fill the glass and kiss the fair. 

We've fortune good t<>-day ; 
To-morrow where shall we be ? O, where ? 

For time fleets fast away. 

Who e'er defers a noble deed 

Too late repents delay ; 
Live whilst thou canst, such is my creed. 

For time fleete fast away. -^Dartmmtk, 

A MATTER OF DEGREE. 

" To be an L. L. D. is grand 

Or e'en a Ph. B.. 
But he has far a freer hand 

Who's won his £, s. d.'" —Harpers Bataar. 

AN OVERTURE. 

A momentary hush, while all is still. 
Then it rises, gently sighing 
Soft as summer winds, half dying. 
Then outwelling, grandly swelling 
Upward pours the rhythmic flow; 
Faint again the echoes grow 
Like the breezes on the hill. 

I hear the tones and think of thee. 

For the full-toned viols are singing 

Songs to thee, and through them ringing. 

Comes a minor, sweeter, finer 

Tone that meets no ears but mine, 

And I know the voice is thine 

Whispering low to none but me. — UndergradtKiie- 

— •• Pro Jupiter, 1 bit." By Jupiter, there he goes. 

Out from the realms of darkness, 

Out from oblivion's night. 
The cry comes : *' lielen's hair was red, 

And the wooden horse was white. " — Daftwumt^- 



EXCHANGES. 

— The second number of Collie and School equals the high standard of excel- 
lence of the December number. 

— The January Dynamo reflects much credit on the editors. The cditontl 
department is especially worthy of notice and praise. 
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— Harper's Weekly for December 28, 1889, contains an article on Wesleyan 
University with portraits of the new President, Dr. Raymond and of Dr. Daniel 
Ayres, Wesleyan *s benefactor. 

— The Columbia Spectator is very attractive in its Christmas dress. It con- 
tains an interesting description of a German ' * Kneipe '* and has the usual excel- 
lent collection of inter-collegiate news. 

— The January number of the St, Nicholas contains the third paper of the 
series on inter-collegiate foot ball in America by Walter Camp, and an article 
on •• The Drop Kick" by W. T. Bull of Yale. 

— The Uftdergraduate for December is hardly up to the average of the other 
college publications. The editorials are fair but the literary matter is meagre 
and there is little of interest to other colleges. 

— Among our exchanges for December we are pleased to find a copy of The 
Lawfeniian, from Lawrence University, Wisconsin. It is a spicy sheet and its 
editors seem to have a good idea of what a college journal should be. 

— The Delaware College Review quotes the following from an exchange: 
" Mr. Blaine is the only college graduate in Harrison's cabinet." We would 
beg leave to inform the exchange that Attorney General Miller is a graduate of 
Hamilton in the class of 1861, and that Secretaries Noble, Procter and Tracy 
are also college graduates. 

— The Concordiensis has an excellent editorial on college songs that applies to 
Hamilton as well as Union. Our college is poor in strictly Hamilton songs. 
There is little that arouses more enthusiasm among students than college songs 
and particularly those relating to their own college. Can not some of our poets 
and musicians help us out in this regard ? 

— The December number of the Dartmouth Lit. is a little above the average. 
It opens with a series of articles on ** The Utility or Futility of Examination," 
in which the subject is ably and thoroughly discussed. Then follows " A Not- 
able Correspondence," " Hanover's Ben in Literature " and *' A Story of Wil- 
low Brook," all of which are worthy and interesting articles. 

— The January number of Lippincot^s has just been received and too late to 
be thoroughly reviewed in this number of the Lit. Its leading story is " Milli- 
cent and Rosalind," by Julian Hawthorne and is, no doubt, up to the usual 
high standard of Mr. Hawthorne's writings. "The Theatrical Renaissance 
of Shakespeare" by Edward Fuller and ** Nathaniel Parker Willis" by R. H. 
Stoddard are both highly instructive articles. 

— The arrival of the monthly magazines is a joyous period for the exchange 
editor. True, it is the announcement of much hard work to be done, but re- 
gardless of this the monthlies are always so full of what is interesting to college 
men, and rendered doubly so because they are compiled by undergaduates. 
The announcement of the bitter suggests merely a termination in the sweet. 
We wish it were possible to give a more extensive review of the publications 
we receive, but neither time nor space in our pages will permit. 
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ALUMNIANA. 
TV nptSroY xaraXe^oo; inei ndpa Mvpta eimlr. 

— Rev. John L. Countermine, *86, has received a Presbjrterian call to Fort 
Howard. Wis. 

— Dblos M. White, '70, has been appointed to act as clerk in the surrogate's 
office in Rome, with a salary of |6oo. 

— Charles W. Skinner, '81, recently principal of Hancock Union School, 
is now a student in Drew Theological Seminary at Madison, N. J. 

— Dr. J. M. Manwaring, '55, is principal of one of the two colored schools 
at Owensboro, Kentucky, with Mrs. M. E. Manwaring as one of his assistants. 

— Principal S. Reed Brown. '86, of St. Johnsville, lectured on **The Ethics 
of Success" before the Fulton County Teachers* Institute at Johnstown, Decem- 
ber 1 8th. 

—Dr. Horatio E. Shumway, '84, a graduate of the University Medical 
Collie in New York city, has entered upon the practice of his profession in 
St. Johnsville. 

— The Independent contains an article, half essay and half story, by Daniel 
Huntington, '36, president of the National Academy of Design, on the meth- 
ods which give success in art. 

— Among the juniors in Union Theological Seminary 'are Frederick J. 
Swift, '85, Charles W. E. Chapin, '89, Milo B. Loughlen, '89, George 
D. Miller, '89, and David G. Smith, '89. 

— Rev. Murray H. Gardner, '84, previously called to Martinsburgh, N. 
Y., has received another call to West Grove and Avondale, Pa., with his senior 
year not yet completed in Princeton Theological Seminary. 

— Edward Curran, '56, has been re-elected president, and W. T. Dun- 
more, *75, attorney of the Utica Homestead Aid Association which, at the 
close of its sixth year, has 540 members and a capital of $115,053. 

— Rev. William Reed, '71. came to College Hill, Jan. 15, on a sad errand, 
to bury his youngest son, William Vanderheyden, who died in Troy, of 
pneumonia, Sunday morning, Jan. 12, aged 7 months and 26 days. 

— In the New York State Assembly, Speaker Husted has appointed Hon. S. 
F. Nixon, *8i, chairman of the standing committee on " Internal Affairs," and 
Hon. John D. Henderson, '68, has been placed on ** Judiciary." 

— In the senior class of Princeton Theological Seminary are Murray H. 
Gardner, '84, and John H. Thompson, '87. Albert Evans, '89, is in the 
middle class. Louis G. Colson, '87. and Frederick Perkins, '89, are jun- 
iors. 

— Milton K. Merwin, '85, is a student in the School for Christian Workers 
at Springfield, Mass. Rev. David A. Reed, '77, is the founder and president 
of this prosperous school, and Rev. Louis F. GiROUX, '84, is pastor of one of 
the two churches founded in Springfield by Mr. Reed. 

— The portrait of Hon. Gerrit Smith, '18, in the Memorial Hall of Hamil- 
ton College, was presented by his daughter, Mrs. Charles D. Miller, of 
Geneva, who has recently presented another portrait of her father for the court 
house in Morrisville, Madison county. 
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— Thomas D. Catlin, '57, Hon. Henry J. Cookinham, '67. Ouver A. 
Hess, *8i, and ten others are trustees of the United Glass Company, with a 
capital of $1,583,500. The principal offi(.e is in Sjrracuse, and the president is 
Thomas D. Catlin. '57, of Ottawa. III. 

— One might go farther and fare worse than by tarrying at Fargo, N. Dakota, 
where a robust gospel is preached by Rev. Granville R. Pike, '80, to such 
hearers, (presumably,) as Coman C. Ames. *66, Vincent S. Stone, '74, Wil- 
son Mover, 'Si, Charles F. Amidon, *82, and Calvin L. Bradley, '82. 

— In the New York Obsetvtf's review of "A Historical Sketch of Hamilton 
College," by Rev. Charles E. Allison, '70, of Yonkers, the reviewer empha- 
sizes the fact that the Synod of New York has on its roll of ministers 59 gradu- 
ates of Yale, 58 of Williams, 55 of Amherst, 86 of Princeton, 138 of Ham- 
ilton. 

— Dr. Emory W. Ruggles, '85, a graduate of the college of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City, is now in Vienna, Austria, for the completion of 
his medical studies. Among the medical students who preceded him in Vienna 
were Dr. F. E. Barrows, '72, Dr. Ivan P. Balabanoff, '84, and Dr. 
Christo p. Balabanoff. '85. 

— Dr. Selden H. Talcott, Ph.D., '69, has accepted the invitation of the 
executive committee of Hamilton Alumni to deliver the annual oration at the 
78th commencement. As superintendent of the Middletown state asylum for 
lunatics Dr. Talcott holds a position of commanding influence, and his gifts 
as a popular speaker are of the highest order. 

— Rev. William N. Cleveland, *5i, recently of Forestport, has entered 
upon the duties of a new pastorate at Chaumont, Jefferson county. His call 
to take charge of a prosperous church in a large field is a matter of congratula- 
tion among his friends. He will be greatly missed at Fojestport, a place made 
famous all the country over by President Cleveland's visits at the home of his 
brother. 

— Rev. Dr. Robert L. Bachman, '71, of Utica accompanied by Roswkll 
Smith, president of the New York Centuty Company, left home on Tuesday, 
Jan. 7, for a western outing of six or eight weeks. They will visit St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco and other places in Cali- 
fornia. During the absence of Dr. Bachman the pulpit of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Utica will be supplied by Rev. Dr. James S. Riggs, of 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 

—Prof. W. T. Ormiston, '85, of Robert College, is the author of a ** Prac- 
tical Arithmetic on the Inductive Plan," recently published in Constantinople. 
The author has not thought it necessary to prepare original problems in all 
cases, but has adapted them in general to the money, weights and measures now 
used in the Turkish empire. It has b^n taken for granted that ' * the omission 
of answers to the problems given will commend itself to the instructor as well 
as to those students who desire a thorough knowledge of the subject rather than 
the ability to work certain given problems." 

— Clark Academy, at Goodland, Sherman county, Kan., Miss R. D. Kiner, 
principal, began its second year, September 2. This academy was chartered 
June 19, 1888 ; opened September 17, 1888 ; adopted by Osborne Presbytery, 
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April 12, 1889. The academy was founded by a gift of a large campus and 
other property amounting to $10,500, by Rev. G. M. Caldwell, '80, and his 
sister, Miss M. E. Caldwell. By the terms of the deed, the academy is to 
be maintained as a Presbyterian School, and should it cease to be such, the 
property is to revert to the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies. 

— The boards of the Presbyterian Church are officered by men of the highest 
character and ability. Among these officers are Rev. Dr. Henry Kendall, 
'40, corresponding secretary of the Board of Home Missions in New York ; 
Rev. Dr. Frank F. Ellinwood, '49, corresponding secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions in New York ; Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, President 
of the Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies in Chicago ; Rev. Samuel J. 
Fisher, '67, recording secretary of the Board of Freedmen at Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Rev. Henry N. Payne, '68, field secretary of the Board of Freedmen at 
Atlantic Ga.; Elder Dan P. Eills. '48, secretary of committee on Systematic 
Beneficence at Cleveland, Ohio. 

— The case of Dr. John Clark. '83, of Delhi, might be cited to prove that 
the power of man to relieve extends over even that delicate and vital organ, the 
brain, and that the cranium is not a closed chamber to the skill of scientific 
surgeons. He was thrown from his carriage some weeks ago, and became un- 
conscious at times, losing for five weeks the power of speech, and being par- 
tially paralyzed. He was removed to Roosevelt Hospital, New York, where 
the trouble was located and a piece of the skull removed, behind the ear. A 
mass of blood and serum which depressed on the brain was removed, the piece 
of skull replaced, and after a few days the doctor recovered his power of speech, 
recovered the use of his paralyzed members, and was at last reports, a few days 
ago, on the high road to health. 

— Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, '72, is the compiler of " A German Reader, with 
Notes and a Vocabulary," published in December, 1889, by Allyn & Bacon, of 
Boston. This book is highly commended in "Modem Language Notes" as 
'* the most attractive collection of early prose and poetry that has been pub- 
lished in a long time. The discretion used in the matter of notes is a happy 
change from the methods employed by the editors of other recent readers. The 
introductory notes to each extract, upon its style, vocabulary, and author, will 
certainly be welcome to many instructors." The Milwaukee Lehrer Postsipe^ks 
of Professor Brandt's notes and vocabulary as '* worthy of unconditional praise. 
The vocabulary is the most painstaking that has ever come before us. And 
this was to be expected, for Professor Brandt is one of the most prominent 
etymologists in this country." 

— Col. Robert M. Richardson, '42, of Syracuse, proposes a new and sig- 
nificant design for our national banner: '* I would place thirteen stars in the 
upper left-hand comer of the blue quarter or field, which would symbolize the 
original thirteen states ; in the centre of the blue I would have twenty-five 
stars, in five rows of five stars in a row, in the form of a square, to represent 
the twenty-five states that joined the union during the first century of the exist- 
ence of the flag ; and in the right hand lower corner of the blue I would place 
four stars to designate the number of states that have been added to the num- 
ber of states since our centennial of 1876. In this comer will be room for any 
additional stars. The design need not, in its essential feature, be changed "by 
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any such additions, and it would, therefore, present to all coming generations a 
symbolic lesson of our national growth." 

— As president of the Chicago Malleable Iron Company, near the corner of 
Blue Island and Western avenues, Frank H. Head, '56, directs the affairs of a 
manufacturing enterprise, which, outside of Chicago, would seem to have large 
proportions. The buildings of the plant cover ten acres, and half a day would 
be needed for an inspection of the various processes and manipulations which a 
pig of charcoal iron must pass through before its final reappearance in rakes, 
wrenches, and other utensils of rural industry. The pay roll of this company 
carries the names of 800 operatives, who receive in weekly installments not less 
than $500,000 a year. Add to the endless details of such an office other invest- 
ments, industries, ventures, social and political duties, and it goes without say- 
ing that Chicago experiences can furnish an unsurpassable preparation for a 
learned and exhaustive treatise on ** Shakespeare's Insomnia and the Causes 
Thereof." 

— At the forestry congress held in Philadelphia, Pa., October 17, Judge 
Warren Higley, '62, of New York, presented interesting facts on the **Prog- 
ress and condition of forestry in New York." Judge Higley said the forestry 
legislation of New York was far in advance of any other state. He stated that 
the plan of the congress contemplated not only the preservation of forests now 
in existence, but also the creation of forests for the future He declared that 
the forestry commissioners of New York had said that owners of lands in the 
Adirondack region often encroached upon state lands and stole timber there. 
Lemon Thompson, of Albany, N. Y., a practical lumberman, resented the 
use of the word "stole" as an insult to lumbermen. Forty years ago. he satd. 
New York had no forests of its own. Prior to forty years ago the state gave 
the lands to railroads, which were being built. This was one source of devas- 
tation. But hunters and fishermen were also responsible for denuding the forests. 
Judge Higley listened to Mr. Thompson's caustic speech with close attention, 
and then said: '* The New York forestry commission, a body of honorable men, 
has charged that lumbermen from all over the border entered the Adirondack 
region and stole lumber from the public preserve. I made the assertion based 
upon that authority.'' 

—From the St. Paul Pioneer Pfess: 

The degree of LL. D. has been conferred by Hamilton College, New York, 
upon Hon. David L. Kiehle, superintendent of public instruction for Minne- 
sota. This is a merited compliment to long services in the interests of educa- 
tion. Mr. Kiehle graduated from the State Normal School at Albany, N. Y., 
in 1856, from Hamilton College in 1861. and from Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York city in 1865. Coming westward, he was for some years 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Preston, Fillmore county, in this state. 
roT six years, beginning in 1869, he was county superintendent of schools for 
Killraore county, and in 1873 was appointed a member of the state nor- 
mal board, serving in that position two years. In 1875 ^^^ ^^ called to the 
presidency of the State Normal School at St. Cloud, and held that position for 
six years. He has now completed his eighth year as superintendent of public 
instruction, having been first appointed by Gov. Pillsbury to complete the term 
of the late Supt. D. Burt, and being re-appointed twice by Gov. Hubbard, once 
l>y Gov. McGill, and in January last by Gov. Merriam, under whose adminis- 
tration he still holds office. It is in this last position that Mr. Kiehle's serv- 
ices have been of the greatest value to the cause of education. It might well 
be termed the formative period of our educational system, and in connection 
i«rith it Mr. Kiehle deserves much credit for the development of the state high 
school system and the teachers' institute system, while he had always taken a 
deep interest in the normal schools and the university. 
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— During the period of ninety-seven years what is now known as the Presbyter- 
ian Church in Clinton has had seven pastors. Rev. Dr. Norton's pastorate of forty 
years was the longest, and the first twenty years of that of Rev. Dr. Thomas B. 
Hudson, '51, prepared the way for the unique historical celebration that was 
held in the Stone Church, Wednesday afternoon, January 15. The opening 
address by President Darling was followed by a bountiful collation in the church 
parlors. At the closing exercises Rev. Dr. James H. Taylor, of Rome, pre- 
sided, and responses were made by Rev. Isaac O. Best, '67, on ** The Utica 
Presbytery ;" by Prof. A. Grosvenor Hopkins, '66, on " The Utica Presby- 
tery of 20 Years Ago," whose response had been prepared by Rev. Dana W. 
BiGELow, '65, of Utica; by Prof. Oren Root, '56, on ''The Old Stone 
Church ; " by Hon. Joseph S. Avery, '48, on *' The Pulpit and the Pew ; * 
by Rev. W. C. Davidson, of the Methodist Church, on **The Twenty Years' 
Pastorate and the Fifty Years' Pastorate ;" on " The Stone Church and Mis- 
sions." by Mrs. J. C. Gallup ; on •* The Stone Church in Relation to Educa- 
tion " by Prof. A G. Benedict, '73, of Houghton Seminary. The closing 
words gracefully and feelingly spoken by Rev. Dr. Hudson brought to its fitting 
climax a day of commemoration that will form an important chapter of local 
history. 

NECROLOGY. 

class of I855. 

Schuyler Bliss Steers, son of Ira Steers and Lucy (Bliss) Steers, was 
born in Hartwick, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1832, and was married May 20, 1857, to 
Catharine Elizabeth Clarke, youngest daughter ot Rev. Dr. Tertius S. Clarke. 
His death in December 6, 1889, marks the extinction of an entire family. 
Five years ago last summer occurred the tragic death of his only son. Two 
years later his only daughter, accomplished and beloved, within a year after her 
happy marriage to J. A. Saville of New Orleans, also passed away in circum- 
stances of peculiar sadness. In the summer following Mrs. Steers, a lady of 
rare intellectual attainments, was stricken with apoplexy while riding in her 
carriage in Cooperstown and died within an hour. And now the husband and 
father, after a lingering illness of over six months, has given up the struggle 
and joined his beloved kindred in the eternal world. 

For a number of years Mr. Steers was the owner of the beautiful and exten- 
sive estate known as " Lakelands" at Cooperstown, a most charming spot, 
where he and his family were accustomed to pass the summer months, his busi- 
ness being mainly in New Orleans and other parts of the south. From that 
^ovely home every member of his family has been borne to the grave in less 
than six years. After graduation he engaged for a time in teaching in Virginia. 
He then went into the book trade at Racine, Wis. At the close of the war he 
went to Columbus, Miss., and engaged in buying cotton. From Columbus he 
removed to Shreveport, La., for several years, and then took up his residence 
in New Orleans, where his business became very extensive and lucrative. He 
is supposed to have accumulated quite a large fortune. In his will-is a bequest 
of 910,000 to Hamilton College to found the " Schuyler B. Steers ** scolarship. 
He also makes other generous bequests to educational and charitable objects. 
His ace was 57 years. He had been since his youth an active and zealous mem- 
ber otthe Presbyterian Church. 
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Vol. XXIV. CLINTON, N. Y., FEBRUARY. 1890. No. 6 

SWISS INDEPENDENCE. 

'*f TNEASY lies the head that wears a crown." O'er 
vJ Europe the storm clouds are lowering. Russia's des- 
pot glares across his snow-girt kingdom at the yo^ng 
emperor on the HohenzoUem throne. Germania's " iron 
chancellor " plots on in sinister silence. The interest grows 
intense. All the nations are arming. All eyes are on 
them. All the nations are arming — all save one. Despite 
bribes, despite threats, Switzerland maintains her neutrality. 
Unmoved she stands, amid the restless activity about her, 
passive though not disinterested. 

How is it that while kings are trembling on their thrones, 
and William and Alexander each dares the other first to cut 
the slender thread on which the fate of Europe hangs, that 
she alone seems unconcerned, and holds aloof from either 
cause? How is it that she has maintained her independence 
all these years, surrounded, menaced by such overwhelming 
odds? How was it that that independence first was won? 
Some would say : she owes it to position, to her rocks and 
craggs that make defense easy and conquest impossible. And 
so she does, in part. But more than this ; she owes it to the 
patriotism of her sons, to their love of liberty which time 
nor hardship might dispel, to that persistency deep planted 
in every Teuton breast, which led the Northmen through 
the streets of Rome, and kept Saxon princples dominant in 
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English hearts though Norman hands did hold the reins of 
state. Other nations have sighed for liberty and sighed in 
vain ; but theirs was the courage that knows no defeat — no 
idle dream ; no vain fancy ; but an ideal high and firm as 
the snow-capped peaks of their mountain home — an ideal for 
which they deemed it fair to die. 

When the Austrians were advancing upon Sempach, the 
Swiss, with their rude, short spears, could not reach the 
bodies of their foes. Defeat seemed certain and Switzerland 
doomed. But suddenly out from their little band rushed 
Arnold von Winkleried. A simple herdsman he ; but his 
heart was true as steel. ** I will open a path to freedom," he 
said ; and gathering in his arms the Austrian spears as best 
he might, he buried them within his breast. He fell ; but 
through the gap made by his self-forgetting martyrdom his 
comrades rushed to victory. Nearly two centuries later 
another Austrian army was sent to take the Grisons. Un- 
warned, the peasants high upon the mountain sides were 
tending their flocks and herds. In the valley below only the 
women remained. But if the men were brave, so, too, were 
they. They met the enemy. In a narrow Alpine pass, with 
sticks and stones, with pikes and scythes and pitchforks, 
these women fought ; and in the end prevailed. Again the 
Fatherland was saved — this time by the courage of her 
daughters. 

Such are the men and women whom the Swiss venerate 
to-day — such the men and women whence the Swiss race is 
sprung. Is it a wonder that Switzerland stands free and 
independent, that liberty is the key note of Swiss song ? 

In these later days they tell us that the old familiar story 
of the archer William Tell is but a myth, a legend. Perhaps 
it is. It matters not. Tell, for centuries, has lived in stout 
Swiss hearts ; and many a life has been truer, and many a 
death braver for the inspiration of that name. To-day he 
lives there still ; and in future time, should tyrant's hand be 
raised against the Fatherland, his spirit will rise to defend 
her — the spirit of William Tell — the spirit of the whole 
Swiss people — the spirit of freedom, which can never die. 

D. DeWolf Smyth, '90. 
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DANTE'S FAREWELL. 

AS I rise from out the darkness, 
Out of darkness into light, 
Bice, I can see thee waiting 
To receive me ; blessed sight ! 

I am coming, dearest lady ! 

None but thee will I obey. 
In the morning, in the evening ; 

Be it night, or be it day. 

I have seen this realm infernal, 

I have crossed the stygian stream ; 
I now see thee, lovely creature. 

Floating onward like a dream, — 

And my life is very different 

From the happy life once led. 
Since we first met, Beatrice, 

Fifteen summers now have sped. 

Time flows onward still, sweet angel. 
Death must come, — the passing bell ; 

In the past we read the future; 
Beatrice, love, farewell ! 

A. H. C. Jr., '93. 



THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN IN THE WORKS OF 
PARKMAN AND COOPER. 

SUCCESSFUL SOPHOMORE PRIZE ESSAY. 

HISTORY and romance are rivals for popular favor. 
Either is an educator, and both have done much for 
the culture of mankind. 

Romance might almost be called the opposite of history, 
yet they often treat of kindred subjects. As the tangent 
and the circle are essentially different, but always have a 
common point, so at times romance becomes co-incident with 
history. Especially is this true in the works of Cooper and 
Parkman. These writers find a common theme in their 
descriptions of the American Indian. They weave into their 
works the same story, and describe the same people, but 
with different interpretations. And the question presents 
itself " Which is the true interpreter? " 
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Without at once drawing a comparison between the rela- 
tive merits of these authors, it is necessary to note the cause 
for the coloring which each gives to Indian customs, man- 
ners, and life. They wrote with different motives, which of 
necessity gave character to their works. Cooper wrote for 
literary fame and the rewards which attend upon an acknowl- 
edged success. Parkman wrote that he might leave to pos- 
terity a true account of one of the most interesting periods in 
our history. Cooper derived a large proportion of his support 
from the productions of his pen and therefore wrote to please 
the popular taste. Parkman had leisure and wrote only to 
satisfy a love which he felt for his subject. Cooper wrote 
voluminously and with careless revision. Parkman held his 
work well in hand, and carefully weighed his statements, and 
corrected his style. Cooper was a novelist ; Parkman an 
historian. One deals with the individual, the other with 
the race. 

Now we would pass from the general to the particular and 
analyze the Indian of Cooper's creation by the standard 
which Parkman claims for history. If our prejudice suffer 
by this critical test, it is well that we have learned the truth. 

There is much of the artist in Cooper, and he displays his 
art never so well as he does in his bold sittings. He throws 
upon the individual the strongest light ; typifies the savage 
character in the person of a few men ; and brings the tribe 
to sit about the council fire that he may give his favorite 
chief an opportunity to display his peculiar powers. But 
for this reason his pictures of character are usually more 
consistent, and there is less danger of error in searching for 
the real intention of the author. 

He represents the Indian as brave, subtle and cautious, as 
true to his friends as he is terrible to his enemies. Faith- 
fulness in his character is a quality which he ascribes to him, 
and gratitude and appreciation for acts of kindness are some 
of his virtues. To some of his heroes he gives great tenacity 
of purpose and strertgth of will. He does not neglect to 
portray that treachery for which the Indian is so remarkable, 
but it is most often found in the person of some outcast or 
villain. He does not impute it to the nation at large or to the 
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best of his characters. He throws a veil of romance around 
the whole subject, and makes the Indian pass before his 
readers as a creature almost of another world. The mystery 
of his forest home clings to him and the wild, free life of the 
outlaw seems to possess many traits of primeval simplicity. 
Cooper was charmed by the study of this simplicity of life 
and was glad to turn from the cares of civilization and search 
for virtue among the children of the forest. 

Parkman finds in the Indian character little of the roman- 
tic. He looked upon the Indian as a human being without 
either the virtues or the vices which come from civilization, 
but still possessing a nature capable of feeling joy and sor- 
row, love and hate, the same as his fellow man. He does 
not excuse his faults as a gift of his color, but shows his 
vices as openly as his virtues. He says, " Nature has 
stamped the Indian with ^ hard, stern physiognomy. Am- 
bition, revenge, envy, jealousy, are his ruling passions ; and 
his cold temperament is little exposed to those effeminate 
vices which are the bane of milder races. With him revenge 
is a powerful instinct, nay, more, it is a part of honor and 
religion. His pride sets ail language at defiance. He 
loathes the thought of coercion, and few of his race have 
ever stooped to perform a menial office." But he shows 
himself a scholar who is anxious to do his subject justice 
when he wrote more cheerfully of a deed of honor : " Here 
then is a ray of light out of Egyptian darkness ; the princi- 
ple of honor was not extinct in those wild hearts." Indian 
stoicism, so often dwelt upon by others, he illustrates in an 
unmistakable and forcible manner. He chose an occasion 
when most men's hearts would show weakness, but it was 
not so with the Indian. " On the following morning when 
the warriors returned from their rash and bootless expedition, 
and saw the ashes of their devoted homes and the ghastly 
relics of their murdered families, they seated themselves 
among the ruins, silent and motionless as statutes of bronze, 
with heads bowed down and eyes fixed upon the ground. 
Thus they remained throughout the day. Tears and wail- 
ings were for women ; this was the mourning of warriors." 
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Parkman believes the Indian to possess a revengeful 
nature, and that he mingles pride with an abject baseness in 
matters where pride might often be commendable. He shows 
him to be ambitious for power among his people, but too rash 
and impolitic to strive for distinction by persistent and 
deserving efforts. He often speaks of the Indian's ven- 
geance ; and shows what revolting cruelties are perpetrated 
by him to obtain it. At the same time he shows them to be 
fickle, changeable, and uncertain — untrustworthy both in war 
and diplomacy. 

The sources of that knowledge from which conclusions are 
drawn should have much weight in determining their value. 
The writer who has a broad knowledge of his subject will be 
less likely to be misled by prejudice or blinded by popular 
tradition. He can investigate for himself and is not com- 
pelled to follow in the beaten tracks of his predecessors. 
Knowledge is not the only quality essential either to novelist 
or historian, but without this either will fail in his true mis- 
sion. That Cooper was, in many respects, well qualified for 
his work, can not be denied. The wide and lasting popu- 
larity of his writings is a sufficient proof. Such books could 
not have been written by a man who was wholly unac- 
quainted with Indian customs. His early life was passed in 
the immediate neighborhood of the scenes of many of his 
stories and the traditions and tales of this strange people — 
then current — must have left a deep impression upon the 
mind of this writer. Nature stirred an impulse within him 
and colored his thoughts. Forests and wilderness were 
familiar to him, and he had little need to use his imagina- 
tion in picturing natural scenery ; but the " child of the for- 
est " had long disappeared from the shores of the Otsego, 
and Cooper was obliged to look elsewhere for information 
concerning his characters. The Indian transposed to the 
scenes of Cooper's stories was like an exotic that can not 
flourish. 

Of that intimate knowledge of social life which comes 
from daily association Cooper knew nothing. His inter- 
course with that people whose character he depicts was very 
limited. He had meetings with the ambassadors of the Iro- 
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quois on a few occasions, but he appears never to have vis- 
ited this nation in its own villages. His knowledge of 
Indian character was almost entirely obtained from books, 
and like all knowledge obtained at second hand was some- 
what more tinctured with prejudice. He considered the 
Delawares as the best type of the savage and gives them 
praise which their history will scarcely sustain. His want 
of extensive knowledge placed him at a disadvantage which 
no power of genius or imagination could completely over- 
come. 

When we come to look at the sources from which Park- 
man derived his knowledge, we are forced to admit that they 
are broader and more reliable. In his early manhood we 
find him crossing the western plains, following the Indians 
in their wild rides, in pursuit of buffalo, sitting about their 
council fire, witnessing their religious rites, living in their 
wigwams and merging his own personality, so far as possi- 
ble, into that of an Indian warrior. It was not as a mere 
adventurer or lover of rough sport that he chose the wigwam 
for a home, but, as he himself says, that he might become 
better fitted for his great work. He thus had to infuse into 
his own spirit, through such association, something of the 
secret impulse and guiding motives of these savage minds. 
He toiled through dangers, defied sickness, lived in squalid 
wretchedness, risked his life, that he might fathom the social 
life of this peculiar people. Nor did he neglect the advan- 
tages which research offers for the discovery of truth. He 
studied the savage as he had been, as well as experienced 
his life as he found it. Almost every page of his works 
bears proof of the carefulness of his researches. Reports of 
generals, public documents, private letters, contemporary his- 
tory — all were compelled to give up their treasures; and 
when learning was exhausted he sought from surviving 
sages other stories of Indian lore. He heard from the lips 
of aged patriarchs the stories of love and war of generations 
long passed away. In this way Parkman drank in a wealth 
of folk-lore, visionary and unhistoric, it is true, but which 
aided him in arriving at a true understanding of Indian 
character. 
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From so many sources he obtained a wide knowledge of 
their social life and could describe their feelings, when gath- 
ered in the smoke of their wigwams, as well as their deeds 
when terrible with the trappings of war. From monk and 
soldier, from governor and coureur de boiSy and finally in the 
rough school of the wigwam, he learned what constituted 
the true life of the red man. 

The relative power of the two authors to draw correct 
conclusions from collateral evidence has quite as much to 
do in fixing the truth of their deductions as their accurate 
and technical knowledge itself, and the manner in which 
they have united these elements, the coloring of the works 
alone will show. 

For the work which they had to do, both were, on the 
whole, well fitted. The careful patience of Parkman made 
him a worthy historian, while Cooper has been equally suc- 
cessful as a writer of popular tales. But while successful 
as a novelist Cooper had too much of the romantic in his 
nature to be a true historian. His character delineations 
are clouded b}'^ many false shadows. Many true Indian char- 
acteristics shine out, many correct descriptions of Indian 
inspirations and motives there are, but there are also quali- 
ties rare, if not entirely unknown, to the red man. Under 
his hand the Indian character is developed and endowed 
with mental capacities and powers with such boldness as to 
invite criticism from his literary readers and excite scorn in 
the anthropologist. He seldom idealizes his characters but 
presents the aborigines in too false a light. The naturally 
grave and taciturn manners of the Indian he would have us 
believe are the heroic qualities of his mind — qualities which 
he rarely possessed. Imagination has never characterized 
the red man ; of self-denial he is almost wholly destitute. 
He considers self as the great end and aim of life, and bar- 
ters friends and nation for personal vanity. That the savage 
has many of the characteristics of the stoic is true, but 
Cooper is too quick to praise that which many times is more 
the absence of feeling than the heroic repression of deep 
emotion. 
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It would be almost, if not quite, impossible in all history, 
to find such a character as the young chief, Uncas. Such self- 
denial and devotion to friends might be long sought for among 
any people. His bravery might be equaled, his contempt 
for death might be conceived, aye, even his remarkable 
sagacity is in accordance with what we believe of Indian 
stratagem ; but his virtues are too highly colored to be any- 
thing but the creation of an imaginative mind. In the same 
novel the vengeance of Magua, though none too fierce, is 
much too calcul'ative for an Indian warrior. The quick stroke 
of the battle-ax is much better suited to his nature than the 
long-delayed revenge which would come from the mental 
torture of his victim. Much as such characters may embel- 
lish fiction they can only be classed as fiction. We do not 
look for that close attention to details which must be found 
in history, but we do look for those qualities which typify 
the class described, and for those actions which in the nat- 
ural course of events would be performed by the individuals 
of such a class. In Parkman the fickle nature of the Indian 
is strongly shown forth. We follow them in the foray and 
ambuscade and massacre. We see whole tribes melting away 
before the inroads of the whites or the scalping parties of 
their own countrymen. They counsel, deliberate and aban- 
don their projects with that instability of purpose which 
savages have always displayed. He shows how they often 
make no distinction between friend and foe when an oppor- 
tunity for plunder is offered. But he is not slow to observe 
their virtues, and he mentions with respect the hospitable 
kindness with which he was received in the wigwams of some 
of the western savages. 

Cooper has long been the acknowledged exponent of 
Indian character. He was the first to make the Indian war- 
rior a favorite with the reading public. On account of the 
great popularity of his works, his conception of the Indian 
has become firmly fixed in the popular mind. But is it a 
true picture? Is not the Indian of Parkman more nearly 
the Indian of forest and prairie? the creature not of the 
imagination but of real flesh and blood ? 
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The deep mourning of a nation at the trapper's death is 
but a fitting tribute to the close of such a life of virtue. It 
sheds a halo of beauty around the close of a noble career, 
but it presupposes in the Indian sympathy and charity 
almost divine. The world is always more willing to accept 
the marvelous than the commonplace. The dirty, uncivil- 
ized, brutal savage is not a fitting subject for heroic story. 
Gladly would we welcome the noble savage of poetry if 
truth could establish his existence. But history teaches that 
he is but a creature of this world, with many of its frailties 
and with little of the romantic about him, except what he 
reflects from the wild nature amidst which he lives. 

Parkman presents this, as we believe, the true side of 
Indian character. His historic facts are told in a style which 
gives to them a charm almost equal to romance. We follow 
the fortunes of that little band in their forest-girt fort at 
Detroit, besieged by the crafty warriors of Pontiac, with an 
interest which needs no romantic addition to quicken our 
sympathies. Parkman has a deep sympathy for Indian mis- 
fortunes, and sees with sorrow their rapid decline. He 
believes that their ultimate extinction is certain and ascribes 
it to both the encroachments of the whites and the nature 
of the Indians themselves. He says " either the plastic ener- 
gies of a higher race or the servile pliancy of a lower one 
would each in its way have preserved them, but as it was, 
their extinction was a foregone conclusion.*' Their haughty 
spirit, too proud to bend, too weak to bear the strain of a 
new civilization, was doomed to break to fragments under 
the burden of a higher culture. 

As the Indian is passing away so are the materials from 
which his true character can be learned. In this condition 
of affairs it is fortunate that he has found so careful a chron- 
icler of his history in Parkman and so popular a narrator of 
his virtues in Cooper. No phase of his life, political, social 
or moral, will be entirely lost sight of in future ages. The 
proud Iroquois has a narrator of his massacres and triumphs ; 
the persecuted Huron, of his sufferings; the mission Indian, 
of faith and superstition and the whole people of their strug- 
gles and their woes. If Cooper could find enough materia} 
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in the romantic side of Indian character to make his name 
renowned to the remotest ages, surely Parkman has shown 
that in historic narratives the same people may be found 
not less interestirtg. Their uncertain origin, their strange 
customs, and their melancholy fate, have stamped them as 
a peculiar people ; and until humanity ceases to sympathize 
with misfortune their story will not lose its interest. 

A. E. Stuart, '91. 



A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 

SUCCESSFUL PRIZE POEM. 

IN a grey and ancient castle 
Dwelt a maiden fair to see. 
Queen o'er many a sturdy vassal 
In that grey and ancient castle ; 
Beautiful and proud was she. 

Far below the river glided 

With a rippling melody ; 
By her castle many sided 
Softly swift the great Rhine glided. 

Glided onward to the sea. 

On a wild November even 

When the thunder muttered loud 
And the mists eclipsed the heaven, 
The blue vault of the vast heaven, 
With impenetrable cloud, 

Came a brave and noble stranger. 

Heeding not the lightning's gleam ; 
Bold he was, a hardy ranger, 
All uncaring for the danger 

Sailed he swift adown the stream. 

Lurid storm clouds o'er him lower, 

Threatening an awful fate ; 
And the maiden from her tower 
Sees him by the waves* vast power 
Cast' up senseless at her gate. 

To the castle then they bore him, 
Bore him from the rocky shore. 
Tenderly the maid watched o'er him, 
Saw her watchful care restore him 
Back to life and strength once more. 
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Then his heart with love was swelling, 

Love and longing for the maid 
Vain its passionate upwelling. 
Haughtily she checked its telling, 

Haughtily his suit forbade. 

With his unrequited passion 

Went he forth into the night. 
Where the thund'rous waves were lashing 
Up against the rock coast dashing, 

Launched his boat and took his flight. 

* The wild waves leapt up around him — 

Crushed his boat in their embrace. 
In the morning light they found him. 
At the castle gate they found him 
With death stamped upon his face. 

Then the maiden of the tower 

Stood beside him once again. 
Felt the strenc[th of love's fierce power; 
Knew too late, in that sad hour. 

That she loved, — and loved in vain. 

Yielding to despair's dark urging 

Sought she death's secure release; 
Leapt into the river's surging, 
And the waves, her form submerging. 

Drew her down to rest and peace. 

Runs the tale— when night clouds cover 
The wild stream, and wind sprites hover. 

You may see the spirit form 
Of the maiden sweeping over, 
Seeking, seeking for her lover, 

Pause— then vanish in the storm. 

Samuel H. Adams, '91. 



JUNIOR DISCUSSION. 

RESOLVED THAT DIVORCE IS DETRIMENTAL TO GOOD 

MORALS. 
AFFIRMATIVE. 

PREVIOUS to the year 1840 but few suits for divorce 
occurred in this country. Since then, however, with 
cautious but sure growth, divorce legislation and divorce 
litigation have assumed a character which to-day threatens 
the peace and security of the home, the purity and inviola- 
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bility of the marriage obligation, and the very continuance 
of public and private morality. 

Of all the institutions established by divine law or human 
effort there is none that approaches or even resembles in 
character, in sacred ness and in obligation that of marriage. 

History and ethics show that marriage is something more 
than a civil contract to be invalidated by consent of parties. 
Those enteringithaveassumedadutytoGod, to society and 
to their posterity which has been recognized and avowed since 
creation. We know that the family is the unit of society ; 
that it is an influence brought to bear, to curb and repress 
the lower and bestial influences of human nature. Divorce, 
separating man and wife, destroys the family, ruins the home 
and gives rise to gossip and scandal. It deprives the chil- 
dren of the proper training. Moreover we can not ignore the 
importance of this obligation as enunciated in holy writ. Paul, 
in his epistle to the Ephesians, strongly and unequivocally 
argues for the sacredness and indissolubility of the marriage 
bond. In the gospels of Mark and of Luke, our Lord abso- 
lutely prohibits divorce. ** Whosoever shall put away his 
wife and marry another committeth adultery against her ; 
and if a woman put away a husband and be married to an- 
other she committeth adultery.*' In Matthew he warns man 
to raise no hand against its permanency — " what God binds 
together let no man put asunder." 

As nations have esteemed the obligation of the marriage 
tie so have been their morality and security. We may ob- 
serve throughout history that a comprehensive and deep-felt 
appreciation of this obligation and its sacredness has always 
resulted in a high grade of public morality and has mini- 
mized vice and dissipation. 

In view of these facts the constant increase in the number 
of divorces in this country is, to say the least, alarming. It 
is especially so when we consider the slight causes which, 
in various states, are deemed sufficient for the breaking of 
this bond. The number of divorces annually granted has 
increased from 8,000 in i860 to over 26,000 in 1888, while the 
causes for divorce have increased by a still greater proportion. 
Observation and experience tell us that wherever the mar- 
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riage bond is held lightly and opportunities are afforded for 
its breach there immorality and vice increase. When it is un- 
derstood that marriage may be annulled at will or caprice, then 
it is often contracted thoughtlessly, imprudently and selfishly. 

The immoral effect of divorce has ample illustration in his- 
tory. Ancient Greece and Rome furnish pitiful examples of 
this. Rome for the first five centuries of her history never 
granted a legal divorce/ She prospered ; but at length giving 
way to license, divorce became frequent. "Passion, interest 
or caprice,*' says Gibbon, " suggested daily motives for the 
dissolution of marriage ; a word, a message, a sign declared 
the separation ; each succeeding generation witnessed moral 
corruption more general, moral degradation more profound." 

And we of modem times have something to fear. Gladstone 
in speaking of the effects of divorce, says that unquestionably 
since the year 1857, when the English divorce act was passed, 
the standard of morality in England has perceptibly de- 
clined, and he did not hesitate to attribute the cause to the 
change in the marriage laws. 

Divorce is a menace to tbe family, to the home and to 
society ; it is not sanctioned by the law of nature, of God, 
or of the church ; it encourages hasty and unhappy marriages ; 
and it has never been conducive to good morals in the past, 
therefore we claim that it is detrimental to good morals in 
the present. PHILIP M. Ward, 91. 



NEGATIVE, 

The negative will not endeavor to defend our present di- 
vorce system. All know that there is need of great improve- 
ment. But it is in reform and not destruction that relief will 
be found. 

In support of its position, the negative will bring forward 
three arguments: First, justice to the individual renders di- 
vorce necessary ; second, law only gives public recognition 
to what has already taken place ; and third, it has proven 
beneficial to public morals among the best governed people. 

Marriage has always been considered the most sacred re- 
lation. Around the fire-side cluster the fondest memories 
and the brightest hopes. To the true man, home means all 
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that is pure, sacred, aspiring — the one spot on earth, which 
mirrors heaven. 

Does divorce endanger the home and tend to make family 
life less sacred ? We claim that it does not. Every one will 
admit that individuals are often united in wedlock who are 
totally unfitted to make each other happy. If they are un- 
able to obtain a divorce, it means the destruction of their 
happiness, the ruin of their lives. They can be of no benefit 
to each other or society. Death alone can bring them free- 
dom. The strongest incentives to a noble life are wanting, 
and, if they fall into sin and vice, the world pities and for- 
gives. The wife may fear the approach of her husband ; she 
may detest his companions and shudder at his vices, but she 
is still his wife and must be, to a certain extent, his slave. 
Again : he may have committed a crime against the state ; he 
may be confined for his natural life ; his wife may be shut 
out from him by prison bars, but she is still his wife and has 
sworn to honor and obey. 

Does justice demand that a wife should be bound to a hus- 
band whom she abhors? does the safety of society require 
that the rights of the individual shall be disregarded? does 
the continuance of a wretched marriage make family life 
more sacred ? 

Where love has perished, marriage, in its true and sacred 
sense, has ceased to exist. No court of law can supply its 
place ; no judge or priest can command its return. Divorce 
has taken place — divorce of interests, of happiness, of life. 
What God has joined, no man can put asunder, but what 
wealth, or society, or passion joins, falls asunder of its own 
weight. 

The family is not only the source of individual happiness, 
but it is also the foundation of the state, and divorce laws 
are as necessary to preserve the purity of society as to pro- 
tect the individual. The greatest blessing of a nation is a 
pure family life. But does public morals demand that the 
marriage tie remain when the family has ceased to exist ? 
can the virtues of others be preserved by the destruction of 
happiness ? 
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Law can never create virtue. It can make virtue honor- 
able and vice disgraceful. It can protect innocence and pun- 
ish guilt, but it can not reclaim one erring soul ; it can not 
regenerate one sin-stained heart. It is the experience of all 
nations that where divorce is impossible vice will take its 
place. Instead of husband and wife there are mistress and 
lover. In public morality, Germany will compare favorably 
with Italy, or England with Spain, and in spite of our jar- 
ring system and the imperfect administration of our divorce 
courts, America need not blush to compare her moral condi- 
tion with that of non-divorce France. 

Public sentiment should make divorce disgraceful, the law 
should make it difficult, the church should strive to remove 
its causes. But until human nature becomes radically dif- 
ferent, both justice to the individual and public morals will 
demand that the law shall recognize the existence of divorce. 

A. E. Stuart, 91. 



OPPORTUNITY. 



ADMIRAL FARRAGUT, writing to his wife on becom- 
ing commander of a fleet in the Gulf of Mexico, said : 
" I have received a flag in the gulf, the rest depends upon 
myself." The opportunity was offered; the rest depended 
upon the man. The task was his to try. He knew the ter- 
rible risks to be run, the awful dangers to be encountered. 
He knew that his chances of success were small ; but with 
his indomitable will to back him, he took those chances and, 
lashed to the main-mast of the Hartford, fought his way to 
a place in history, " an equal among the greatest." 

Limited in number are those who, when opportunities 
occur, have the fortitude and will to seize them. Within 
this narrow limit are found the men who have achieved suc- 
cess and renown. Many are those who, with glory and fame 
almost within their grasp, are turned aside by some petty 
circumstance ; by delay or hesitation until it is too late, until 
the opportunity is gone. 

Had General McClellan not hesitated and procrastinated, 
had he trusted the future to itself and pushed ahead, he 
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might to-day have shone one of the brightest in the galaxy 
of such military stars as Washington, Grant and Thomas. 

Had Benedict Arnold not turned aside and, with the goal 
of renown almost reached, succumbed to a feeling of spite, 
his name might now have been revered as one of the heroes 
who led the colonies to liberty instead of being one of the 
blackest on the black-list of traitors. 

When, in the course of human events, the great crises arise 
which make or mar the lives of nations, when men are 
needed to take the responsibilities of leadership, then it is 
that the curtain of common life is drawn aside and men are 
found who are capable to cope with the mighty questions 
which arise. When the articles of confederation were found 
incompetent to maintain either security at home or respect 
abroad, and when it was seen that there must be some tie 
stronger than ** a mere rope of sand " to bind the states into 
an indissoluble union, it was the opportunity thus offered 
which rendered Hamilton, Madison and their great contem- 
poraries men 

'* Not for an age, 
But for all time." 

And again when the fires of treason and disunion began to 
undermine the stability of the government, and it seemed as 
though the Union must fall, it was Webster who was singled 
out to ward ofif the mighty struggle which followed until 
the people were prepared to meet it ; and when those fires, 
smouldering for thirty years, finally broke forth into the 
awful conflagration whose lurid glare lit up the whole world 
in 1861, it was Abraham Lincoln, who came forth from the 
obscurity of his Illinois home, and carried the nation safely 
through the scorching crucible of civil war, seared, but still 
a Union. 

Opportunity opens the way, and upon the manner in which 
man profits by it, will depend his success or failure. 

S. D. Miller, '90. 
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An organization can do more and better work than individuals acting sepa- 
rately. Were certain affairs of the students of the college conducted by a regu- 
larly formed association, there would be more general interest in those affairs, 
better work, increased satisfaction on the part of the students, more liberal con- 
tributions, and a relief from the unnecessary and unjust responsibility which 
now rests upon a few. Student life is a department by itself. It has business 
to be transacted, and, to properly transact it, organization is as essential as in 
conducting the affairs of a railroad or a manufacturing institution. The gov- 
emment of a state, county or town could never be satisfactory to the people if 
it were conducted in a hap-hazard, go-as-you-please manner; the management 
of the athletic and other popular matters of a body of students needs organized 
supervision. 

There are now in Hamilton college several what we may call departments 
supported bv the students, such as base-ball, tennis, foot-ball, etc. Each 
department demands popular subscriptions from the students, and, as now con- 
ducted, places more or less liability and responsibility upon its manager. There is 
no reason why the base-ball manager, for instance, should be called upon at the 
end of the year, to make up, from his own pocket, an unavoidable financial 
deficit which may have been incurred by him in the management of purely col- 
lege business. It is equally unjust that the students should contribute more 
money than needed by any department that a surplus may become the personal 
property of a manager. Contributors always desire to know what becomes of 
their money and an honorable agent prefers to render account of his transactions. 

The sentiment of students, we believe, is that college organizations should be 
supported by the whole body of students, and that managerships should not carry 
with them such personal responsibilities that only students who have a liberal 
supply of money at their command dare accept them. It is by no means settled 
that the student with the most money makes the most successful manager. 
Other reasons urge that the present system, or rather lack of system, should be 
changed. 

Suggestions as to a practical plan which would meet the wants and provide 
something rational might be gained from the following: There could be a gen- 
eral association of which every student in college would be an active member — 
an association similar to the ** Athletic Association," but more carefully organ- 
ized. This association should have a president, (say, a member of the Senior 
class) one or two vice presidents, (say, one Senior and one Junior) and a secre- 
tary and treasurer, (say, a Junior). Let these officers be elected separately. 
Also provide for an executive committee of, perhaps, five persons. A member 
of the Faculty could be chairman of this committee and there might be four 
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other members, one from each class. Managers and directors of base-ball, foot- 
ball, athletics, etc., and any other officers desired, could also be elected. Here, 
then, would be a complete organizatiou to represent the students in controlling 
matters which they should control. 

The president might be instructed to call a meeting of the association (which 
would practically be a *' college meeting") whenever he desires or at the request 
of three members of the executive committee; or at a written request signed by 
at least fifteen student members. The duties of vice presidents, of course, are 
apparent. The secretary and treasurer should record the minutes of meetings 
and handle the money of the association, except as otherwise provided. 
The managers and directors of base-ball, foot-ball, etc., should have, as 
nearly as possible, the same duties they now have. They should secure sub- 
scriptions, collect money and manage their own departments in the manner 
which they desire, provided it be satisfactory to the students and not con- 
trary to the reasonable wishes of the executive committee. Each manager 
should, however, be required to present to the executive committee at certain 
intervals (say, once a term) a detailed report of moneys received and expended 
by him, together with vouchers. The executive committee should have general 
supervision of all the departments to the support of which the students are asked 
to contribute. Its members should endeavor to keep themselves informed as to 
the manner in which affairs are progressing. It should be their duty to make 
suggestions to the managers and directors. Should they ascertain that a man- 
ager or director was not properly doing his duty, the attention of that officer 
should be directed to the discovery; if the fault continue, the committee should 
quietly ask him to resign; if he refuse, the committee should request the presi- 
dent to call a ** college meeting" and should there report that it considered him 
incompetent. The association could then, if it saw fit, depose the derelict offi- 
cer and appoint some one else. On the other hand, if an officer had a griev- 
ance, he could present it to this executive committee, which, having investigated 
it, could, if necessary to secure remedy, report to the whole association such 
recommendations as it saw fit. The executive committee should receive the 
financial reports and vouchers of the managers, examine them and audit accounts 
which it finds correct. It should, at least once a year, report to the association, 
assembled m college meeting, the result of its examination of accounts. The 
detailed reports of the managers should be kept on file by the executive com- 
mittee and should, at all times, be open to the inspection of any member of the 
association, but should not be allowed to go out of the hands of the committee. 
The committee might also be instructed to place on the bulletin board, after 
having presented its report to the association, a synopsis of the reports of the 
several managers, or such a synopsis might be published in the Lit. Should a 
manager's accounts, at the end of the season, show a balance of money on hand, 
the executive committee should order him to place that balance in the hands of 
the treasurer of the association. Should the legitimate expenses of a manager 
exceed his receipts, or should a department at any time be in need of additional 
money, the executive committee could order the treasurer of the association to 
supply the deficiency. Should there not be sufficient money in the treasury, the 
executive committee could, at a meeting of the association, recommend a general 
tax on the members. Such a tax would never be large, and it is doubtful if there 
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would ever be occasion to levy it. The treasurer of the association should dis- 
burse no money except on the order of the executive committee. 

The idea which the Lit. wishes to convey is that of the necessity of concen- 
trated organization. The suggestions made as to plan of organization are 
thrown out merely as intimations of what mieht be deemed advisable. Should 
these suggestions be considered worthy of forming the groundwork of a consti- 
tution and set of by-laws of an organization, they will have served more than 
their principal purpose. If the matter can be brought to the attention of the 
students so that it will receive candid discussion, we believe all will be in favor 
of some marked alteration in the present chaotic apology for a S3rstem. 

Let a college meeting be called and, if the sentiment so order, let there be a 
committee appointed to prepare constitution and by-laws for an association; let 
such a committee be composed, in part, of members of the Faculty; let class 
and social preferences, personal prejudices and all sorts of ** peanut polities'* be 
cast aside; let a constitution be prepared in detail — it is no small amount of 
work; let it be adopted at a future college meeting, and let the affairs of the 
students of Hamilton College be henceforth conducted upon some plan of rea- 
son and common sense. It is possible to gain many advantages by organization. 
Who knows that, were a substantial organization formed, some alumnus might 
not see fit to place a fund at its disposal ? 



A VISITOR to a morning chapel mi^ht be led to believe that the students were 
not very deeply impressed with the significance and solemnity of this religious 
exercise. A little care and thoughtf ulness on the part of the students in regard 
to decorum would prevent adverse criticism. 



It is a fact well known to every person acquainted with the workings of the 
college, that there is at present less than the usual amount of writing being done 
on the prize work. The brisk competition of former years seems to be leaving us. 

We, as a college, possess as good, if not a better style of eicpression than that 
of the past, but we feel that this must also go if competition is allowed to grow 
slack. It is by competition in our collegiate course that our best powers are 
brought out and developed. We see daily illustrations of this in our several 
class-rooms. Comparison and competition are each a stimulus to good work, and 
experience has shown that these give a trainmg and a power. We have repeat- 
edly seen that only by the closest and most severe competition do our athletes 
become able to excel to any degree. If this be true of general training, it cer- 
tainly is true of our literary work. 

As the representatives of college thought, we will endeavor to call the atten- 
tion of those upon whomsoever the responsibility rests, to the fact that something 
must be done to keep our literary standard high. If it be the students of the 
college who have become disinterested, now is the time to correct the tendency. 
To be prize essayist is an honor worthy of as much notice as that of prize de- 
claimer, and to excel in writing very often gives us a far better idea of one's 
practical ability than any " group '* honor can possibly give. Let us be as zeal- 
ous to advance Hamilton's fame for " logical thought and expression " as we are 
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proud to speak of her as the home of oratory and classics. However, if the stu- 
dent finds it impossible, as many of them certainly do, to accomplish anything 
outside of the regular class-room work, the fault lies at the door of some one else. 
The change in regard to Kellog prize is destined to accomplish much in our 
already celebrated chapel rhetorical exercises. Cannot something be done to 
increase interest in prize essay work and render it possible for one to compete 
for a literary prize without forfeiting all rights to a high class-room record ? 



It has long been the complaint of Hamilton College students that compulsory 
Sunday chapels is an institution that is both unwise and detrimental. But to 
make such assertions avails nothing unless they be supported by strong and con- 
vincing proofs as to their verity. It is not possible here to advance and enter 
into all the arguments which could and should be produced in favor of abolishing 
this system, but a brief reference to some of them may show, in a measure, whether 
or not the complaints are well founded. In speaking of. this subject, all refer- 
ence to the theory of compulsory church going in general shall be carefully 
guarded against. This theory is being thoroughly discussed at present through- 
out the collegiate world and many strong arguments have been advanced showing 
the great injustice and unwise character of such a principle. Compulsion has 
never yet won a man to Christianity, and all laws of nature forbid that it 
ever will. 

But though thb system may, as a rule, be most inefficacious, it still 
remains to show that such is true in Hamilton. Can this be done ? Without 
presuming, we think it can. In the first place let it be asked, what is the main 
object that impels two-thirds of the men to attend chapel to-day? The answer is 
evident : to save a *' cut." This very fact should be enough to condemn the 
whole system, for when a man attends a religious exercise merely to save a 
'*cut'* he can receive neither religious nor spiritual instruction. His heart is 
not open to receive the truth nor does he care to have it so. He is preju- 
diced against everything that is said from the pulpit and even though the service 
be a remarkably fine one he is not impressed with it as he should be. And why ? 
Simply because he is human and his very nature rebels against receiving that 
which he is forced to take. This is not an overdrawn representation of the state 
of affairs in college to-day. Many and many a time men have left the chapel on 
Sunday and scofifed at the whole proceedings of the service and for no other 
reasons than those given above. 

But if this were the only evil resulting from compulsory church going, there 
would not rise such a complaint against it as there is at present. A far greater 
condemnation li^s in the fact that men not wishing to hear the service read 
novels in the chapel, visit with their nearest friend, re-peruse the letters they 
have received during the past week, and disgrace the sanctuary service in general. 
By so doing they not only receive no benefit themselves but occupy the attention 
of others around them and thus deprive them of any instruction they might have 
received. Where is he who can t>e spiritually or even morally instructed when 
a man sitting near him is vociferously reading and swearing over a novel ? Yet 
such is not unfrequently the case, and it is certainly to be regretted. Would 
not such men be far better off in their rooms, where, if they receive no good 
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themselves, they at least may not prevent others from doing so ? But, it is 
argued that if two-thirds of the men go to chapel merely to save a " cut," and if 
chapels were not compulsory there would then be so few men to attend as to render 
the attendance disgraceful. This looks reasonable, perhaps, still it can not be 
considered as true. Were Sunday chapels not compulsory, it is believed ,that 
there would be exactly as large an attendance as at present, and not only as 
large but there would be an audience of men assembled to hear a sermon and to 
worship, and not to save a "cut." Those who are bitterly opposed to divine 
service would doubtless read their book in their room, and thus interfere with 
no one. Though even these, we trust, would instinctively be drawn to the 
chapel at times and, conscious thai they were there of their own free will, would 
pay reverence due the place. 

It is very true that, in order to attract young men to church, the services must 
be interesting and instructive. Men come to college with the intent to learn. 
If they learn from a sermon on Sunday then they are ready to go and hear it. 
Nothing is more natural than for a man to want to go to church on Sabbath 
morning if he is not compelled to go, and college men are of that age and stand- 
ing when they know what their own instincts prompt them to do and what is 
best for their own instruction and welfare. Should the compulsory chapels be 
abolished now, there would doubtless be a strong reaction for a little time, and 
the attendance on Sunday would be small, but it would not be for long. The 
numbers present would gradually increase and soon there would be a large con- 
gregation of college men, all intent on listening to the service and active in 
worship. 

We have tried to give a fair view of this question, and have shown how detri- 
mental the present system is in its workings at Hamilton. The only thing in 
the way of a remedy is to do away with compulsion. It might be far better 
than the present system. It certainly could be no worse. 



Despite the storm, a large audience gathered at Scollard Opera House, on 
the evening of Feb. 8th, to listen to the opening concert of the Glee and Banjo 
Club. The college turned out in force; the seminaries were there, and every- 
one seemed bent on enjoying the occasion. The personnel of the clubs is much 
the same as last year, and, as was to be expected, the experience thus gained 
has had its efifect. Frequent applause attested the appreciation of the audience, 
and the following programme was increased to twice its length by repeated 
encores: i. *' To the Bravest," Mohring, Glee Club; 2. *' Hamilton" Quick- 
step, Banjo Club; 3. ** In the Forest," Kucken^ Glee Club; 4. Selection from 
** Kirmess," Banjo Club; 5. " Sponge and Oyster," *' Church in the Wildwood," 
Glee Club; 6. *' Ein Herz, Ein Sinn," Polka, Strauss, Banjo Club. Intermis- 
sion. 7, "All Alone," -^/fi/, "If—" Glee Club; 8. Medley, Mixed Quartette; 
9. " Mary's Little Wise Man," Glee Club; 10. Selections from "Nadjy" and 
" Brigands," Banjo Club; ii. "Little Green Peach," Glee Club; 12. "Invin- 
cible Guard " March, Banjo Club; 13. " Cheer, Boys, Cheer." Glee and Banjo 
Club. 

Within a few dajrs the clubs are to start on a week's trip, giving concerts at 
Oneida, Syracuse, Rochester, Cazenovia and Norwich; while later in the season 
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thoie towns nearer home will be virited. This is a move in the right direction, 
and great credit is due the management for its zeal and energy in the enterprise. 
We hope that it may be in every way successful. We are sure that success is 
merited. It must also be remembered that such a trip would be impossible were 
it not for the kindness of the Faculty. Individually and collectively they are 
doing all in their power to further the enterprise, and they may be sure that 
such interest is fully appreciated by the students. 



Tmbrjb is a subject, at present, which concerns Hamilton, and, also other col- 
leges. We present our grievance : 

Last year, at Albany, Hamilton won the inter-collegiate athletic cup. We 
ask, where is it? 

In the spring of '87, the inter-collegiate was held at Syracuse. During that 
athletic exhibition, one of the events — a hundred yard dash— was claimed to be 
won by Cornell, bat on a counter claim of foul her victory was disputed. The 
referee, duly appointed, on that occasion, decided to make the athletes run the 
race again. Cornell protested and peremptorily refused to comply with the refer- 
ee's decision. Her victory on that field-day was conditioned upon the decision of 
this protested event in her favor. It was not so decided. Thereupon she re- 
fused to give up the silver cup which, the year previous, she had lawfully 
won. Upon her refusal to deliver the cup she was expelled from the associ- 
ation. The cup still remains in Cornell's possession though it has been subse- 
quently won, by Syracuse in '88 and last year by Hamilton. 

By a legal process, it seems, the silver cup can not be recovered, for the 
Inter- collegiate Athletic Association is not an incorporate body. But is there, 
under the existing circumstances, any propriety in Cornell retaining possession of 
this cup ? We would suggest that some action be taken for its recovery. As 
this silver cup is the pennant won by us, we want it. 



RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CLASS OF 1892. 

In the all-wise providence of God, our classmate, Edward H. McMaster. has 
been called to his heavenly reward while yet eager in the flush of dawning man- 
hood to enter upon earth's labor of love; therefore be it 

Resohed, That we, his classmates, knowing his kindly nature, his manly spirit 
and his pure Christian character, and having learned in the term he was with 
us to respect, honor and love him, extend to his sorrowing family and friends 
our sincere and heartfelt sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved^ That, while we thus extend our sympathy, we commend the mourn- 
ing ones for consolation to Him who doth not willingly afflict, knowing that our 
classmate has left only tender and happy memories, and that his Christian influ- 
ence will ever widen in the stream of time. Geo. S. Budd, 

John B. Hooker, Jr., 
George F. Wood, 
Committee for the Class of 1893. 
Hamilton College, Feb. 8, 1890. 
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Last term the Lit. offered two prizes for original poems; competition to be 
open to all subscribers. It was hoped that, in this manner, whatever latent tal- 
ent there might be among the students, would be roused to activity. Alas ! 
cither there is very little of that talent, or else the incentives offered were not 
sufficient. The competition was slight; and this is the more to be regretted because 
the character of some of the poems received was such as to indicate that Hamil- 
ton men might do good work in this line, if they were to try. The result of the 
competition is as follows: First piize, S. H. Adams, '91; second prize, John M. 
Curran, *q2. 

AROUND COLLEGE. 

— Thursday 23d, chapel rush. 

— H. O. Short, Dartmouth, '88, has been visiting with Stevens, '90. 

— J. T. Badgley. '89, of Madison, spent Saturday, January 25, on the HiU. 

— A. R. Serven, '87, of Waterloo, has been renewing acquaintances in col- 
lege. 

— Prof. Hoyt, Feb. 2, preached in the chapel a very eloquent and impressive 
sermon. 

— Albert Evans, '89, of Princeton Theological Seminary, has called upon 
friends. 

— E. J. Wager, '85, of Philadelphia, Penn.. spent Feb. 3 and 4 at the J. T. 
House. 

— A dainty Sem. defines blind man's buff as *' a fellow feeling for a fellow 
creature." 

— Subjects this term for Seniors in debate have reference to constitutional 
law. Grind ! 

— Feb. 9, Dr. Terrett gave a very able discourse in the chapel which was well 
appreciated. 

— Feb. 4, Seniors marched out of chapel, after the morning exercises, in a 
very dignified manner. 

— Prof. Fred L. Carnage, Bro^Ti, '83, of Oxford, N. Y., made a short visit 
with Lee, '91. Feb. i. 

— Edward S. King, '87, while on his way to Harvard Observatory, stopped 
in Clinton for a few days. 

— C. W. E. Chapin, '89, of Union Theological Seminary, has been quite ill 
at his parents' home in Clinton. 

— The Sophomore delegation of the Sigma Phi fraternity entertained a num- 
ber of the class of '93 at a spread in South College, Jan. 31. 

— A Fresh, who sleeps in North College was recently heard to murmur, in 
the peaceful arms of Morpheus, — '* Mamma ! Oh, Mamma ! ** 

— A Freshman received a letter, upon one comer of which was inscribed, — 
•* Please return, if not called for in five days, to Miss Ida ." 

— The Committee of the Faculty on the Math, prizes announced the f<dlow* 
ing successful men: xst prize, Stewart; 2d, J'eltus; medal, Wilkes. 
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— There has not been of late any marked increase in the regularity of attend- 
ance by the Faculty upon morning chapels. 

—Prof. A. H. Chester and Dr. C. H. F. Peters represented Hamilton at the 
installation of Hon. Seth Low as president of Columbia College. 

— A Sophomore making a sight translation renders *' Ich weiss nicht/' " it 
was night." It must have been or he never could have translated the sentence 
that way. 

— Professor ScoIIard is traveling south, stopping at most of the principal 
resorts. He will return in time to resume his work in college at the opening of 
next term. 

— During the early part of February, Mr. Dean, president of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Cornell, and Mr. Galbraith, center-rush of the foot-ball eleven, addressed the 
Y. M. C A. 

—Rev. Chas. F. Goss, '72, of Chicago, 111., spent Sunday, Jan. 26, in Clinton. 
Mr. Goss sailed from New York January 28 for Europe* where he will spend 
six months in travel. 

— The day of prayer for colleges was appropriately observed in Hamilton 
College. Rev. Mr. Richardson, of Little Falb, delivered an excellent sermon 
in the college chapel. 

— A large number of the students attended a " valentine party " at Houghton, 
Feb. 14. The ''valentine party" proved to be a very novel and enjoyable 
form of entertainment. 

— E. C. Bailey, E. A. May, I. B. Easton, T. A. Hamilton, J. S. Hitchcock, 
C. K. Church and A. Darling, of the Cornell Banjo and Guitar clubs, made a 
short visit at the A J $. Hall Feb. 14. 

— Feb. 8 the Glee and Banjo Club gave a splendid ooncert in Scollard Opera 
House. This musical organization was worthy of liberal patronage and the 
Lit. hopes it will have a very successful trip. 

— The Cornell Glee and Banjo Clubs gave a fine concert in Utica, Feb. 13. 
The audience, though small, was appreciative, and demanded an encore for 
each selection. Both clubs showed careful drill and acquitted themselves in a 
very creditable manner. 

— Owing to a strong wind which was blowing from the west, two signs were 
erected in front of Middle College, with this inscription: " Danger ! Beware 
of falling bricks ! " Would it not be a blessing if the whole building should 
topple over, unless it could be put to some practical use ? 

— By order of the Faculty, the attention of the students was called to the 
following re-statement of a traditional rule of College: "All use of fire-arms is 
prohibited on any part of college grounds with the exception of the field assigned 
for athletic sports.*' Johnnie, be careful where you use 3rour gun ! 

— Anthony, 'qo, manager of base-ball nine, has ordered the following men to 
report at the Gym., this winter, for practice: From '90, Benton, Geer, Lewis, 
Loomis, Miller, Moore; from '91, Hayden, Northrup, Osborne, C. Mills, B. 
Sbeppard; from '92, Davis, Rice. Welch, Willard; from '93, Bogue, Baker, 
GilfiUan, Underwood. 
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— Friday, Feb. 7, the Faculty bulletined the following successful priic ora- 
tions: Pniyn Medal, *'The Relations and Duties of the Brain-Toiler to the 
Hand-Toiler,*' E. L. Stevens; Head Prize. ** Hamilton, Webster and Seward," 
Walstein Root; Kirkland, " The Efifect of Physical Features of Palestine on 
the Jews and their Literature," D. DeW. Smyth. 

— A Freshman, of more than usual verdancy, drawing, cow-boy fashion, 
a self-acting, single shooter upon a wily Soph, who was about to '* kid *'-nap 
him, faintly remarked : '* Now you want to look out. I guess my pa is a legal 

lawyer and practices in B ville." The Freshman, as might be expected, 

had not yet learned that a Sophomore, like necessity, knows no law. 

— The '* posters" recently gotten out by the Fresh, and Sophs, were charac- 
terized by their bright and witty reflections, and served to incite unusual 
respect (?) of one class for the other. This culminated in a snow-ball ** row " on 
Saturday, Feb. 8. The Monday following, from one A. M. till day-break, the 
campus and country for some miles distant resounded with the melodious voices 
of under-classmen. 

— A mass meeting was held Jan. 25 in Silliman Hall. A foot-ball organiza> 
tion was established and the following officers elected: President, Coventry; 
Directors, Miller, '90, Adams, '91, Budd, '92; Secretary and Treasurer, Lee. 
'91. No collegiate games will be played nor money collected until fall, and 
many of the athletes who are training for the foot-ball eleven will, at the same 
time, be putting themselves in good condition for general athletics. Seavcy. 
'90, was appointed trainer and grand-overseer uf the athletes in college. 

— A youth, genus agricola, in whose brain, it may be, great ideas have taken 
root, applied to our professor of modem languages for a certificate, stating his 
eflSciency in German. Questioned by the professor, he said that he had studied 
German in a famous preparatory school for fourteen weeks, and that he had a 
comer on the Teutonic commodity which he wished to unload on the district 
school market. On being told that German was not usually taught in country 
schools, he said he hadn't thought of that, and went awaya sadder, but perhaps 
a wiser man. 

— A meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Association was recently held in Syra- 
cuse. No important action was taken save the permanent organization of a 
foot-ball league, consisting of elevens from the various colleges. In regard to 
the prizes held in Albany, it was decided that the managers of last year's Inter- 
Collegiate report an itemized account of the expenses incurred at said Field 
Day; and, that each college then pay its proportionate share of the deficit in 
order to recover its prizes. As Hobart and Madison waived their claims for 
holdmg the coming Inter-Collegiate under their management, it was decided to 
hold it this year in Syracuse. Moore and Anthony, '90, Northnip, '91, repre- 
sented Hamilton. Bradley Sheppard, '91, was elected Secretary of Inter-Col- 
legiate. 

THE HAND TO WIN. 

The youth and maiden sat alone 

Upon the pebbled strand 
Beside the sea, and in his own 

He held her lily hand. 
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He gaxed into her sapphire eyes — 

*' I love you sweet/* he said; 
The maiden answered him with sighs, 

And, blushing, hung her head. 

He presaed the hand so soft and white, 

He kissed the dimpled chin, 
And said: ** If I played cards to-night 

I know that I would win. 

You ask me why, you shall be told;" 
• He pressed her fingers white; 
'* I know rd win, because I hold 
A lovely hand to-night.*' 



INTERCOLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Harvard and Yale have refused to row Cornell. 

— Courtney, the famous oarsman, is coaching the Cornell crew. 

— Vassar has received $6,000 from ex-President Kendnck of that institution. 

— The entire membership of college fraternities is nearly seventy-five thou- 
sand. 

— The university boat race between Oxford and Cambridge takes place on 
April I. 

— An Intercollegiate Oratorical Association is being advocated in southern 
colleges. 

— More than 70,000 students are now attending American colleges or uni- 
versities. 

— The first game of foot-ball in America was played in 1876 between Har- 
vard and Yale. 

— Seventeen different colleges are represented in the twenty-three active pr*>- 
fessors at Rutgers. 

— The Cornell Foot Ball Association is in debt $700. It cost $3,000 to run 
the eleven last season. 

— Brown University recently received a bequest of $10,000 for the purchase 
of books on American history. 

—The Foot Ball Association of Columbia College has ended the year with a 
deficit of four hundred dollars. 

— The whole property of Princeton College landed, funded and otherwise, 
amounts this year to $4,000,000. 

— Three hundred thousand dollars has recently been given for the founding 
of a university at Nankin, China. 

— Harvard has one hundred and eighty-nine courses of study; Ann Arbor 
two hundred and forty-two. — Ex. 

— Hon. Seth Low was inaugurated as president of Columbia, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on February 4. 
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—Cornell will pat out a Lacrosse team, and has some excellent material, 
especially among Canadian students. 

— There are fifteen graduates of the University of Michigan in the House of 
Representatives and six in the senate. 

— Yale's percentage of increase in numbers of students since 1886 is 30, that 
of Harvard, 23, and that of Princeton, 37. 

— Ex'President McCosh. of Princeton, has severed his connection with the 
college entirely, as far as instruction goes. 

— The number of colleges chartered during the past thirty years is greater 
than during the preceding two hundred and ten years. 

— The French government will send a representative to this country, to study 
the workings of the various college athletic associations. — £r. 

— Students at Yale are ranked on a scale of 4. The highest mark ever f^vcn 
a student, 3.73, was received by the Valedictorian of the class of '68. 

— Harvard has withdrawn from the Intercollegiate Base Ball League owing 
to the adoption lately of the rule that she can enter no contests outside of New 
England. 

— Senator Edmunds is said to be in favor of the founding of a national uni- 
versity as a fitting way to celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

— The receipts of the Yale Foot Ball Association during the past season were 
$8,900 and the expenses $4,750. The profits will be divided between the navy 
and the field corporation. 

— Tufts College has made this change in the requirement for the degree of 
A. B., that the requirement for admission in either French or German be made 
equivalent to that in Greek at present. 

— The contractors have begun to tear down the old Whig Hall at Princeton, 
and a new one of the Grecian style, costing $40,000, will be erected on the old 
site. Whig Hall was founded in 1769, by James Madison. 

— Athletics in educational institutions are becoming more popular than ever 
Recently they invaded the ladies' bower. We learn from an exchange that the 
young ladies of Alleghany College have organized a base ball club. 

— There are forty-two candidates for the Cornell Freshman crew, twelve of 
whom have rowed before. The average age of the candidates is twenty, their 
average height five feet ten inches and their average weight one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

— University of Pennsylvania library building is fast approaching completion, 
and bids fair to surpass all buildings of the kind in the United States. The 
foundation and first story are of red stone and above the walls are of red brick 
and terra-cotta. 

— The question of compulsory or voluntary chapel attendance is arousing dis- 
cussion at the University of Pennsylvania. — Ex. 

This is a live question and is well worthy of discussion in all the colleges 
where the compulsory system is in vogue. 

— ** Realizing the disadvantages of society strife the students of Williams are 
endeavoring to raise by subscription two hundred thousand d<^ars for a geaeral 
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chapter houM.*' We cHp the abore from an exchange and woald like to know 
if there b any foundation for the statement. 

— The trustees of Johns Hopkins recently passed a resolution to the effect 
that an undergraduate publication was undesirable, and forbidding the publica- 
tion of any newspaper by any one connected with the institution. The resolu- 
tion was called forth by a recent effort to start an undergraduate paper. 

— The Harvard catalogue for 1890 has been issued, and shows an enrollment 

.of 1 271 students in the college. There are 278 Seniors, 244 Juniors, 282 

Sophomores and 323 Freshmen. 144 special students. The total number of 

students in the university is 2,079, and the whole number of professors and 

instructors is 217. 



CLIPPINGS. 

— Miss Beacon ( of Boston) — Do you never feel an insatiate craving for the 
unattainable — a consuming desire to transcend the limitations which hedge mor- 
tality, and commune, soul to soul, with the spirits of the infinite ? 

Omaha Man — Ye-es. Kinder. 

REVEAUNG. 

Our livefc are diamonds digged from out the clay, 
Whose brilliance, crusted by the clinging earth, 
May lie forever hid. 

But rendered up. 
And in the immortal Lapidary's hand 
Held to the wheel of this unresting world. 
They show a thousand faces to the light, 
And mirror back its beams a thousand ways, 
Charming the eye with iridescent flame. — Ex. 



'* A horse ! A horse ! " an English king once cried. 

*• My kingdom will I give, Ay, wealth, beside ! " 

Oh, what a fool ! Stupidity immense ! 

A kingdom for a Bohn worth fifty cents ! — Dartmouth. 

— Proud Father : *' Do you think he looks like me ? " 
Sympathetic Visitor : ** Yes, poor little thing." — Life. 

TIME AND SORROW. 

When Time has robbed thee, Sotow. of thy sting, 

Then can we press thy cold, pale lips to ours, 

And cherish thee, as we do faded flowers 
From some far zrave, that dearest memories bring ; 
Then hallowed floods of thought around us fling 

A peaceful tide, that every pain o'erpowers ; 

Lending a precious solace to our lonely hours, — 
When som meets soul beneath thy sheltering wing. 
We thank thee. Sorrow, as we thank a friend 

Who gives us comfort when all hope has fled ; 
We hold thee sacred as our years extend — 

Thou art the link between us and the dead. 
Thou to our pathway softened shadows lend ; 

Our offerings to thee are the tears we've shed. ^Nassau Lit. 
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— Tripling Injuries. — Foot-ball player, (feebly). — "Did we win?" 
Sympathizing comrade — ** We did, old fellow." 

Foot-ball player, (excitedly) — '* Never mind that dislocated thigh, doctor. 
Take these broken teeth out of my mouth so I can holler ! " — Chicago Tiibune. 

A WABAN RIPPLB. ' 

The Wellesley girls say. 

As at vespers they pray : 
" Help us good maids to be ; 

Give us patience to wait 

Till some subsequent date ; 
World without men.— ah me ! " —Brunoman, 

SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS SMELTED. 

*' Take care, young man, don't marrv her, 

You'll find there are rocks ahead. ' 
" That's what I want — ^her father's rocks," 

The young man softly said. — Bfummian. 

— Stranger: ** Can vou tell me what that sound is ? " 
Policeman: *' I'm slightly deaf, and don't hear it. What is it like ? " 
" Like a drove of horses on a trot, but I don't see any.*' 
" It's the Young Ladies' Seminary out walking. Here they come 'round the 
comer. " — Epoch. 

— The dying embers faintly glow. 

And ghostly shadows flit 
Around my chamber, where alone 

And desolate I sit. 
The wintry winds around the eaves 

With mournful voices wail, 
And from the beach the crash of surf 

Is borne upon the gale. 

But, spite of driving sleet and hail, 

I gaze on visions bright; 
For memory's book has ope'd to me 

Its fairest page to-night, 
And sweet, long banished thoughts of love 

This stormy night are mine, 
As mid the flickering flrelight, 

I dream of Auld Lang Sjrne. — Tech. 

so LOUD THEY WERE. 

The professor's brow was sad, the professor's soul was vexed, 
And darkly looked he at the class and darkly at the text. 
•• This noise," quoth he, ** disturbs us; my leniency's abused; 
The man who makes the noise again will have to be excused." 

Then hushed the busy class-room its wonted undertone, 
Yet still the sound proceeded with a dreary, doleful groan. 
From a corner where, all blushes, sat J. De Smithers Jones, 
With his twenty dollar trousers, newest cut and loudest tones. 

Then up rose Jones, embarrassed, and then he whispered low: 

** Beg pardon, pro-professor, it's me trousers, don't cher know." 

The ^ood professor paused, then said with withering glance, 

** We'll excuse those /f^wj^f?, Mr. Jones; when you come again, wear pants.** 
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A QUESTION OF GENDER. 

They met at a church reception; 

A ninety girl was she» 
He came from o'er the ocean 

And registered nine-three. 

In the course of the conversation 

She spoke about her brother, 
Said *' He's a Michigander, 

You ought to know each other. " 

Up spake the foreigner then, 

His Enelish rather loose, 
A blush o erspreading his features, 

** Are you a Michigoose ? " 

— Cornell Eta. 



EXCHANGES. 

- While looking over the college publications from north and south, east and 
west that monthly fill our table to overflowing, there is one idea which always 
strikes us forcibly, and that is the vast difference in the kinds of material used 
by the different monthlies. Of course there are some features common to all, 
but even these differ in some respect. Take, for example, the editorial depart- 
ments. Some monthlies, as the Williams Lit. for instance, take the ground that 
if anything wrong exists in the college it is the duty of the college publication to 
disclose and criticise it, even though the disclosure would injure the college to 
the outside world. Others deal only with what is praiseworthy, and if they 
criticise at all, do it in a manner that suggests an apology for so doing. 

Again there is quite a dissimilarity in the literary department of our exchanges. 
We can always expect some good poetry in the Bruncman and interesting fic- 
tion in the Amherst Lit. Our own publication has been recently criticised for 
too much heavy matter, such as orations and essays, and too few stories and 
poetry. Other monthlies devote much space to general collegiate news, alum- 
niana, and again we find in some very little, if any. 

Now the question naturally arises, what should the ideal college magazine 
consist of ? The magazine derives most, if not all, of its support from the stu- 
dents of the college; should it therefore contain only what pertains to them, or 
should it strive to be of interest to the college world in general ? Should it 
endeavor to entertain only by confining itself to fiction, or preserve the best lit- 
erary productions of the students, and so show to other institutions and the 
alumni the literary standard of the college ? 

It seems to us that the answer to these questions is moderation. As the best 
educated man is he who has the best all-around education, so the ideal Lit. would 
be the one which would embrace, to some extent, all of these qualities; a Lit. 
which would not devote itself to any one characteristic, but to all; a Lit which 
would contain some fiction, some poetry, some solid matter. Its editonals 
should praise where praise is meri:ed, and condemn where condemnation is 
Deeded. It should contain inter-coUegiatc news and alumniana, and so be of 
interest to other colleges and to alumni. 
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The great trouble with the colle^te publications at present is that in the 
majority, if not all, one of these branches is cultivated to the exclusion of the 
rest. If we could embrace in our monthlies all of these phases to a moderate 
degree, we would have the ideal college monthly. 



ALUMNIANA. 

Ti npooTov HaraX^^aa; lirel ndpa fivpia Binttv. 

—Frank D. Allen. '85, has removed from legal practice in Malone, to 32 
Nassau Street, New York. 

—Rev. Charles F. Goss. '73. sailed for Europe, with his wife and daughter, 
on Wednesday, Jan. 22, for a six months' vacation. 

— Dr. Joseph McChesney, '80, follows his profession in Quincy, Cal., where 
he has gained a high reputation by his skill in surgery. 

— Dr. George M. Dillow, '68, of New York City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Homoeopathic Medical Society. 

— Among the new directors of the Utica Y. M. C. A. are Rev. Dana W. 
BiGELOw, '65, Emmett J. Ball, '75, and Channing M. Huntington, 84. 

— Hon. Alfred C. Coxe, '68, of Utica, is announced as one of the lecturers 
before the Law School at Cornell University. His subject will be ** Admiralty." 

—The February number of Christian Thought contains an article on ** Real- 
ism,'* by Prof. Clarence U. Carruth, '89, of Highland University, Kansas. 

— There was no opposition to the re-election of Hon. Elliot P. Kisner, '67, 
of Luzerne, Pa. , as chairman of the Pennsylvania State Democratic Committee. 

— Six months ago Rev. George M. Janes, '66, entered upon the duties of a 
new pastorate at Andover, N. Y., and already many signs of encouragement 
are seen. 

— At the Farmers' Institute held in Boonville, Feb. 15, James F. Converse. 
'48, of Woodville, Jefiferson County, read a paper on *' The Management of 
Dairy Cows." 

— Albert R. Hager. '86, has resigned the position he has held for eighteen 
months in the department of State at Albany, and returned to the practice of 
law in Rome. 

— Among the sterling articles of the Homiletic Review for February, none are 
better than " Rhetorical Training for the Pulpit," by Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson, 
'43, now of Glens Falls. 

—J. E. Massee, '73, recently of Albany, is now connected with C. W. Bar- 
deen's Teachers' Agency in Syracuse, where graduates who are looking for 
vacant schools will find help. 

•-Rev. Wallace W. Thorpe, '58, of Wellington, Kansas, has accepted a 
Presbyterian call to Deposit, where he succeeds Rev. Stephen G. Hopkins, 
'63, who is now preaching m Palmyra. 

—Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, of the Church of the Covenant, and Rer. 
Dr. M. WoOLSEY Stryker, '72, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, are named 
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among the lecturers for 1889-90, before the students of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

— As one of the local editors of the Hartford Times, Frederick G. Ferine. 
'87, illustrates the text of his articles with designs prepared by himsejf, and, 
though a self-taught artist, his portraits of local celebrities are said to be strik- 
ingly life-like. 

— Rev. J. J. CowLES. *75, in getting out of a carriage, caught his foot in the 
blankets and fell on a curb-stone, breaking a rib. Mr. Cowles had scarcely 
recovered from his severe hemorrhage of the head, not having yet occupied his 
pulpit in the Presbyterian Church of Adams. 

— Rev. Archibald L. Love, '76, has resigned the Congregational pastorate 
at Putnam. Conn. ; Rev. Plato T. Jones, '85, has been called from Red Wing, 
Minn., to Escanaba, Mich.; and Rev. Thomas C. Miller, '86, has accepted a 
Presbyterian call to Woonsocket, So. Dakota. 

— W. H. DeShon, '70, succeeds to the editorial position on the Utica 
Herald^ made vacant by the resignation of F. W. Joslin, "Si. Mr. DeShon 
has been telegraph editor for about 15 years. This place will now be filled by 
Erwin L. Hockridge, '89, of the local department. 

— In Speaker Reed's appointment of congressional committees, Hon. 
Charles J. Knapp, "66, of Deposit, is placed on ** Coinage, Weights and Meas- 
ures ; " and Hon. James S. Sherman. '78, of Utica, is chairman of " Expenses 
in the Department of Justice," with a place on ** Judiciary," and *' Census." 

—Henry C. Maine, '70, of the Rochester Democrat, who is known in the 
editorial fraternity as the "Sun-spot Expert," has scored another triumph for 
his theory of storms. He predicted the meteorological disturbances that occurred 
in January last, as he did those of January, 1889, and in both cases the predic- 
tions were fully verified. 

— Rev. George S. Webster, '78, has accepted a call to the Chapel of the 
Covenant in East Forty-second Street, New York City, where he will be co-pas- 
tor with Rev. Dr. J. H. McIIvaine. For eight years Mr. Webster has been the 
assistant of Rev. Dr. J. M. Ludlow, in East Orange, N. J. He will begin 
his new work in March. 

— On the 19th of January, Rev. Walter S. Carter, '79, received forty-six 
new members (thirty-eight On confession) into the Presbyterian communion in 
Waterloo; and on the 9th of February Rev. J. Wilford Jacks, '68, received 
eight new members into the Presbyterian communion in Romulus, where he has 
been the pastor since 1872. 

— Last year George H. Decker, '66, was nominated by Governor Hill to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Wilkin, one of the trustees of the 
State Homceopaibic Asylum for the Insane at Middletown, and the nomination 
was duly confirmed by the Senate. Mr. Decker was made a member of the 
•' Legal Committee," and the ** Visiting Committee." 

— Rev. W. H. Bates, '65, of Clyde, is drawing large Sunday evening audi- 
ences by holding a unique service of song. Members of the brass band, under 
the skilled training of Mr. Bates, join the choir and organ with their instru- 
ments, and thirty or more voices raise a volume of song fr('m Gospel Hymns, by 
which the worshipers are greatly inspired and helped. 
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—The election of Hon. George William Curtis to succeed Hon. Henry 
R. PiERSON, as Chancellor of the University of the State of New York, was 
worthily followed by the election of Rev. Dr. Anson J. Upson, '43. now of 
Glens Falls, as Vice-chancellor. His eminent qualities of scholarship, wisdom 
and very successful experience as an educator made it a welcome duty for his 
fellow Regents to confer this honor. 

— In his first annual report Hon. William H. H. Miller, '61, United 
States Attorney-General, recommends that provisions be made for a United 
States penitentiary and a United States reformatory, the latter for the confine- 
ment of the milder criminals. It is also urged that a prison bureau be estab- 
lished in the department of justice, where could be gathered and recorded the 
criminal statistics of the United States. 

— The Troy Times has made a good hit in securing the editorial services of 
Frank W. Joslin, '81, formerly of TAe Observer staff and recently of the Utica 
Herald, Mr. Joslin has done some excellent journalistic work. It has attracted 
attention, and brought him the invitation to join the Times* staff. The Troy 
Times is a strong and able paper, and such an invitation distinctly implies a high 
compliment and a considerable promotion. 

— The Central New York Association of Hamilton Alumni has been organ- 
ized in Utica, and these are its officers: President, Hon. William M. White, 
'54; Vice President, Publius V. Rogers, '46; Secretary, Frank S. Williams, 
'81; Treasurer. Lotus N. Southworth, '79; Executive Committee, George 
E. Dunham. '79, John H. Cunningham, '66, Prof. Asa G. Benedict, 72, 
Rudolphus C. Briggs, '73, Edward D. Mathews, '73, Fred M, Calder. 
'82. 

—Sunday afternoon, Dec. i, Hon. Henry J. Cookinham. '67, lectured be- 
fore the Y. M. C. A. of Utica on ** The Personality of the Christian Religion." 
The argument was that while other religions are founded upon (>rinciples and 
precepts, the Christian religion is founded upon the personality of Christ, who 
promulgated and taught a perfect code of morals. He was the one matchless 
character to whom the good and bad. wise and ignorant of all ages had pointed, 
and if His name were taken from the Bible there would be no salvation. 

— L. N. Southworth, class secretary of '79, has just published a class his- 
tory, entitled ** The Story of a Decade," which includes a history of the decen> 
nial reunion, and a personal history of each member of the class since gradua- 
tion. It shows that the members of '79 have not been at all slow in winning 
both professional and domestic honors, and is a credit to the compiler. It maJces 
a neat pamphlet of forty-one pages, with full (>age artotypes of George F. 
Crumby, Fraiik W. Dwight and James S. Spencer, stelligerents. It is worthy 
of imitation by other class secretaries. 

— The Evening Post, of Hartford, Conn., publishes the Thanksgiving sermon 
preached in the Pearl Street Church, by Rev. William De Loss Love, '73, 
with the added remarks that " Mr. Love is a vigorous thinker, a clear writer 
and an enthusiast in a held of research in which patriotic New Englanders ought 
to take an especial interest. Perhaps at some future time this thorough and 
valuable contribution to early New England lore may be woven into an expan- 
sion of the subject, in the form of a book, with critical notes, published for the 
general public. It certainly deserves such recognition of its merits." 
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— With the advent of the new year in Auburn the law firm of Teller & 
Hotchkiss went into existence, composed of ex-Surrogate John D. Teller 
and ex-clerk to surrogate's court, William Horace Hotchkiss, '86, with 
offices in the Sheldon Block. Mr. Hotchkiss has been clerk of the surro- 
gate's court since April i, 1887, and has been in the office since September i, 
x886. the year of his graduation. He has discharged the duties devolving upon 
him with remarkable industry and exactitude, and has acquired an education in 
surrogate's proceedings that will stand him in good stead in his profession. 

— A valuable address was that of President Warren Higlev, '62, of the 
American Forestry Congress. He pointed out that originally the Adirondack 
region, in which there were 5,000,000 acres of forest, belonged to the state and 
that great tracts of it were sold for a few cents an acre. Ten years ago there 
still remained 25,000 square miles or 1,600,000 acres of woodland. The whole 
was valued at $40,620,000. There are now 855,986 acres in sixteen counties. 
He suggested the creation of the office of Forestry Commissioner, instead of 
the present three* headed commission, and made a number of other interesting 
recommendations looking to the preservation of those extensive woodea tracts. 

— "Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews," by A. C. Kendrick, D. D. 
*3i, worthily continues the American Commentary on the New Testament, by 
the American Baptist Publication Society. Dr. Kendrick in this work reviews 
ground which he has already traversed as the translator of Olshau^en, and of 
Moll in the SchafiF-Lange series. His profound and elegant scholarship has a 
congenial theme in the text of this Epistle, which he inclines to ascribe to Apol- 
los, the '* eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures," who rivaled Paul in the 
esteem of some Christians at Corinth. The commentary is strictly exegetical, 
yet the spiritual and practical suggestiveness of the inspired text is felicitously 
brought out. 

— In the Law Schook of America these seven professors— five of whom are 
now living — might be befiltingly honored as seven lamps of jurisprudence: 
Judge Philemon Bliss, '32, Dean of the Law School of the University of Mis- 
souri; (died Aug. 25, i88g;) Hon. William W. Farwell, '39, Professor of 
Equity Jurisprudence, Union Law School, Chicago; Hon. Theodore W. 
DwiGHT. '40, Warden of Columbia College Law School; Dr. John N. Pome- 
ROV. '47, Professor of Law in University of California, (died in 1885;) Hon. 
I^eRov Parker, '65, Professor in Buffalo Law School; Hon. Francis M. Bur- 
dick, '69, Professor of Law in Cornell University; Prof. Henry W. Rogers, 
'77, of the Law Department of Michigan University. 

— Rev. L. A. Ostrander, 65, is repeating, by request, to his people in 
Lyons, on Sabbath evenings, k series of lectures delivered some years ago, on 
the fulfillment of prophecy, as seen by explorations and studies in Oriental 
lands. The sermons are awakening much interest, as Mr. Ostrander speaks 
in part from personal observation. Mr. Ostrander recently completed the sev- 
enth year in the pastorate of this church. The occasion was celebrated by his 
people, who gathered in the church parlors over 300 strong, to congratulate 
themselves and him, and to make speeches appropriate. The^foUowing Sunday 
Mr. Ostrander preached an anniversary sermon, and gave some statistics of his 
pastorate. It has been his privilege to receive 176 members. The present mem- 
bership is 407. 
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— The Buffalo Law 5k:hool has a very strong faculty, with Judge Charles 
Daniels as its Dean, ana its Lecturer on Constitutional Law. Hon. LeRoy 
Parker, '65, the Vice Dean, a graduate of the Law School of Michigan Uni- 
versity, was appointed to that office in 1889, because of the frequent necessary 
absences of Judge Daniels at terms of court. To this position he has brought 
distinction. Together with his position of Vice Dean, he has for two years held 
the Chair of Elementary Law, and Contracts, and has lectured four times a 
week to the students. In each of these positions he has much to do with direct- 
ing the management and instruction *of the school, and this he does with an 
exemplary faithfulness and care which already have reaped their harvest of 
deserved success. 

— A State Trust and Safe Deposit Company has been established at Passaic, 
N. J., with Henry H. Thompson, '43, as its Secretary and Treasurer. He 
enters upon his duties in Passaic with the warmest commendation from Gen- 
eral F. E. Spinner, late treasurer of the United States, in whose office he was 
chief paying teller at close of the war, when he resigned to organize the 
National Bank, of New Berne, N. C, which he successfully managed as cashier. 
He was subsequently cashier of the Erie Railway under President Watson, and 
Assistant Treasurer under Mr. Jewett. Two prominent New York bank presi- 
dents vouch for his capacity and integrity, as does also Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, 
United States Assistant Treasurer, at New York, all of whom have known him 
well for many years. 

— Rev. James B. Rodgers, '86, as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board 
at Rio Janeiro, writes hopefully of the Republic of Brazil : 

" It may be at first the republic will be but little better than the monarchy ; 
yet we, as missionaries, expect from this a wider door for the Gospel. It is more 
than probable that the church will be separated from the slate, and the bugbear 
of protection be taken from the Church of Rome, and that consequently the 
Gospel will be more willingly accepted because of the liberty of worship. Pos- 
sibly with some sorrow the people of Brazil say farewell to their former sover- 
eign, but with joy they look forward to the future of the republic ; and we who 
are doing what we can to preach Christ crucified to this people, pray our God 
and our brethren to send forth more laborers into this newly opened harvest 
field. Wherefore we say : * Ring out the old, ring in the new ! * " 

— The Topeka Capital has this to say of Highland and its university, whose 
chair of Greek and Latin is now filled by Prof. Clarence U. Carruth. '89: 
" Highland is a small town situated on the high, rolling prairie lands of north- 
eastern Kansas, and is noted for its healthfulness and beauty. Its prominence, 
however, is chiefly due to the presence there of the Highland University, founded 
in 1858, and therefore one of the pioneer educational institutions of the state. 
While the school is under Presbyterian control, it is not sectarian in the sensa of 
trying to influence the church preferences of any student. It is open to both sexes 
on equal terms and this plan has been found to work harmoniously from the 
first. The university library contains over 5,000 volumes, the literary societies 
have libraries of their own, there is an excellent reading room, the laboratory is 
well provided with apparatus and nothing is lacking in any department to make 
it complete." 

— In his words of welcome to the national convention of W. C. T. U. in 
Chicago, Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, deprecated their advocacy of female 
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suffrage: " But what a paltry thing is this, beside the good you are doing! I 
think of all your varied, multiplied, manifold, pervading, ubiquitous work 
wrought out by patient hands, and made sacred and sweet savor to God by the 
prayers and tears of worshipping hearts, and then I turn to the little section of 
a single department of this mighty movement, where the ballot for women is 
pleaded for as a weapon of protection for the home; and because I do not 
believe in the franchise for woman, shall I, forsooth, turn my back upon the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and upon all its heaven-sealed work, 
and have my flout and slant at it as an unsexing agency, making women more 
ambitious to vote than to be? God forbid! I say to the manhood that would do 
such a thing, for shame, for shame! " 

— Three names should be added to the list formerly given of sons of Hamilton 
who enlisted in the service of the Southern Confederacy during the war for the 
Union. The revised list now includes twelve names: General John Sayles, 
'44, a native of Vernon, now of Abilene, Texas; Aaron Austin, '48, a native 
of College Hill, who died near Charleston. S. C, in 1863; Capt. Samuel J. M. 
Camp, '48, a native of Whitesboro, now a merchant in Memphis, Tenn.; Henry 
B. Boynton, '52, a native of Bridgewater, who died in Richmond, Va., in 1863; 
William M. Boynton, '54, now of Selma, Ala,; Francis E. Lacy, '54, now 
of Shelbyville, Tenn.; Augustus B. Payne, '54, Clinton, La.; James S. 
Woodard, '57. Wilson, N. C. ; Cornelius E. Lucky, '69, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Rev. John L. Bachman, Sweetwater, Tenn.; Rev. Dr. Robert L. Bachman. 
•71, Utica; Nathan S. F. Bachman, '74, Frisno, Cal. The four graduates 
last named, all natives of Tennessee, entered college after the close of the war. 

— An interesting article appears in the January Church a/ Home and Abroad, 
from the pen of Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, '49. It sums up the opinion of Rev. 
John Ross, a veteran Irish missionary in China, as to the qualifications for mis- 
sionary service. The gist of his view is that success in the work of evangelizing 
China is to be attained by sending the best trained and most broadly educated 
men, who shall command the respect of the leaders of this ancient, proud and 
cultured nation. It is not enough that the missionary be earnest and devoted. 
He further advocates the institutional, rather than the individual method of 
propagating Christianity, by which he means that the simple proclamation of 
Christ must be followed by the planting of churches and schools, the establish- 
ment of hospitab, and the training of a force of native colporteurs, teachers and 
preachers. The mass of the Chinese j^eople are to be reached through Chinese 
converts. Hence send out missionaries who know how to impress themselves 
upon the natives. Dr. Ellinwood himself indorses unqualifiedly these most sen- 
sible views. 

—The following publications have been thankfully received: 

1. ** Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Hartford Hospital," from Dr. 
Panett M. Hastings, '38, supervisor and director. 

2. "The Reciprocal Relations and Duties of the Ministry and the Church," a 
sermon by Rev. Dr. Addison K. Strong, '42, Carmel. 

3. •* Americanism and other Isms," by Champlin H. Spencer, '49. 

4. "The Scope of College Instruction in Pedagogy," by Dr. Samuel G. 
WiLLUMS, '52. Cornell University. 

5. •* Northrup Genealogy," by Hon. A. Judd Northrup, '58, Syracuse. 

6. " Personality," by Hon, Daniel P. Baldwin, '56, Logansport, Ind. 

7. "The Story of Arsarus," by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, '59, Metropoliun 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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8. " Reunion of the Class of Sixty- Mine.'* from Prof.WiLUAM L. Downing, 
•69, Utica. 

9. ** Brief for Complaint in the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan." by 
William M. Lilubridge, '69, Detroit, Mich. 

10. •' Minutes of the Synod of Minnesota for 1889," from Rev. Maurice D. 
Edwards. '70, St. Paul, Minn. 

11. •• The Good Cheer of the Gospel." by Rev. Frank S. Child, '75, Fair- 
field, Conn. 

12. ** Brief of Plaintiff in Error in the Supreme Court of the United Sutes. ' 
by Hon. Wiluam H. DeWitt, '75. Butte City, Montana. 

— At Calvary Chapel in Utica, Tuesday evening, Nov. 19, Editor George E. 
Dunham, '79, of the Utica Press ^ was introduced to speak upon '* Newspiq>ers 
and Newspaper People." Mr. Dunham prefaced his address by a few pleasant 
remarks, and then gave statistics showing the number of daily, weekly, monthly 
and other publications, and the average circulation of each. He next made 
reference to the different departments of work in the daily newspaper office, 
showing the vast amount of labor and energy necessarily devoted to the publi- 
cation of a paper that is furnished to its readers for two or three cents a copy, 
and then spoke more in detail of some portions of the work. The responsible 
duties of the managing editor were outlined, but it was the reporter who claimed 
by far the larger share of the speaker's attention. Mr. Dunham is now manag- 
ing editor, but he began newspaper work and served for years as a reporter. In 
the course of his remarks he gave several illustrations of the varied and ever- 
changing scenes and surroundings into which the reporter is thrown, taken from 
his own experience, some of a pathetic and others of a humorous character. 
The address throughout, and this portion in particular, was listened to with the 
closest attention, all present knowing that the incidents he r^slated were not mere 
sketches of fancy, but a narration of facts. It was an address of considerable 
length, but replete with interesting facts and enjoyable features. That it was 
. thoroughly appreciated by all present was attested by the hearty applause given 
the speaker at its close. A vote of thanks was unanimously tendered Mr. Dun- 
ham, in seconding which Rev. Dr. Gibson, for years editor of the Gospd Mes- 
senger, took occasion to personally express his pleasure at listening to the address 
and to supplement Mr. Dunham's scraps of experience with a few of his own. 
These were mostly of a humorous nature and treated, among other things, of 
comical typographical errors. 



NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1859, (HONORARY.) 

Probably the most voluminous legal author whose works are found in the 
Noyes library of Hamilton College, b Oliver Lorenzo Barbour, whose recent 
death at Saratoga Springs in his 79th year, will be widely lamented. He rarely 
appeared in open court, except as a reporter, yet his name and works are famil- 
iar to the lawyers of every state in the union. Though bom in Washington 
county his love for Oneida county was a genuine enthusiasm. He had been a 
student of law in the office of William C. Noyes in Rome, and was always true 
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to the Noyes ideal of professional, integrity. While a law student in Rome he 
was fortunate in gaining the friendship of such men as Joshua A. Spencer, 
Charles P. Kirkland, Calvert Con.stock and others who gladly aided him in 
climbing the ladder of legal eminence. Mr Barbour was admitted to the bar 
in 1832, at the age of 21, and in November, 1832, he was married to Elizabeth 
•Wells Berry of Whitesboro, a daughter of Morris M. Berry and a sister of 
Miriam Berry, whose fame as the authoress of the " Widow Bedott Papers " 
increases as the years go on. Mrs. Barbour was a beautiful and gifted woman. 
When her husband moved to Saratoga Springs in 1833 ^^^ home became the 
attractive center of most gracious influences. Mr. Barbour was a nephew of 
Chancellor Walworth, and after a few years of practice in the chancellor's court 
he become a law reporter, and began the writing of law books, which he con- 
tinued through life with such unflagging industry and success that his name is 
found on the title page of 120 volumes. His last illness came while he was 
reading the proof of '* A Treatise on the Rights of Persons and the Rights of 
Things. " In some respects Mr. Barbour's character was unique ; in all respects 
it was genial and admirable. With a large knowledge of the best literature and 
the world's current history, he was unselfish, undemonstrative, and his modesty 
was almost a morbid shyness. If his friends wished to see him they knew where 
to find him, and they were always sure of a hearty welcome. During his last 
years he was tenderly cared for by Mrs. William Schuyler, one of his five sur- 
viving children. The degree of doctor of laws, conferred by the trustees of 
Hamilton College in 1859, was an expression of esteem for Mr. Barbour's per- 
sonal worth and professional ability by such eminent lawyers as Hiram Denio, 
Philo Gridley, Henry A. Foster, and William J. Bacon. 

CLASS OF 1870. 

We are indebted to W. H. DeShon. of the C/tua Mormng Herald, for the 
following tribute to the memory of his classmate. Charles Jonas Everett, 
only son of Matthew J. and Jeannette Everett, who died at 50 Rutger Street, 
Utica, Jan. 18, 1890, aged 42. Death was caused by protracted brain trouble. 
He was bom in Litchfield, Herkimer Co., Feb. 9, 1848. 

He received his preparatory training for college in the Utica free academy and 
entered Hamilton College where he was graduated in 1870. He was one of the 
four prize debaters appointed that year from the senior class by Professor Upson, 
and in the contest during commencement week he won the second prize. In 
facty in the class debates of his senior year, Mr. Evereit took a leading part. On 
one occasion there was a divison on for debate to which he did not belong. A 
student in the division was absent and Professor Upson called upon Mr. Everett 
to take his place. He was whispering'to a seat mate at the time and did not 
hear the professor. His mate nudged him, and rising he said, '*What is it, 
professor?" *' Mr. S. is absent to-day, and you will take his place," was the 
reply. "1*11 do so," said Mr. Everett, **if you'll tell me what the question is, 
and don't call me first." The question was one of those where the affirmative 
is almost an axiom. Mr. Everett was on the negative ; and yet, when he arose, 
he made such an able impromptu argument that the class unanimously decided 
the question in favor of the negative. The incident is recalled as an early illus- 
tration of Mr. Everett's ready wit, logical bent of mind and fluency of language. 
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After leaving collie, having chosen the law for his profession, he entered the 
office of Hon. Roscoe Conkling in this city as a student. He was admitted to 
the bar in •872, and became a partner in the firm of Dennison, Knox & Everett. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Knox in 1879 the firm's name was changed to Den- 
* nison & Everett During Governor Corneirs administration Mr. Everett was 
appointed deputy attorney general under Hon. Hamilton Ward, and served in 
that capacity during Mr. Ward's te'm of office. During this time he lived in 
Albany. In 188 1 he returned to Utica and the firm of Everett & Lewis was 
formed. The business of the firm was extensive and made great demands upon 
Mr. Everett. The settlement of a great estate in New York and business in 
connection with the building of the West Shore railroad kept him so closely 
occupied for several years that his mind finally gave way under the strain. 

Mr. Everett took an active part in Oneida county politics from the time of his 
admission to the bar until 1882. During 1876-80 he made many political 
speeches and his voice was heard in every town of the county. His manner of 
oratory was pleasing and he had a wonderful gift of language. In his practice 
of law he was careful and thorough. He had a knack of instantly apprehending 
the full meaning of legal propositions, which made him a valuable counselor. 
His mind grasped every position of his case clearly. 

Mr. Everett was never married. Both of his parents suryive him, His fellow 
members of the bar, while admiring his indefatigable devotion to their chosen 
profession, will grieve that it brought upon him the malady which laid him low 
in the prime of his life and took from among them a lawyer of more than ordi- 
nary natural ability, an eloquent pleader and wise counselor, and a conspicuous 
example of that success that comes from hard work. His surviving classmates 
who prized his friendship in the college days of nearly twenty years ago, will pay 
the tenderest tributes to his memory, while the many students of later years who 
so often profited by his kindly and valuable advice will mourn his loss as that of 
a very dear friend. The sympathy of the people of Utica, where the early stu- 
dent life of their son was spent, will go out most sincerely to the afflicted father 
and mother. 



MARRIED. 

Barlow — Raut. — At the M. E. Church in Vienna, Friday evening, Dec. 13, 
i88q. Charles Flandrau Barlow, '78, and Miss Kittie L. Raut, of Vienna. 

Bartlett— BURDICK.— At the home of the bride in Weedsport, N. Y., Dec. 
19, 1889. Mr Udelle Bartlett, '85, of Sandy Creek. N. Y., and Miss Lulu 
Adele Bur dick, formerly a teacher in the Sandy Creek Academy. 

NiLES — HORTON. — In Kingston, Pa.^at the home of the bride's uncle, Mr. 
Wm. Loveland, on Feb. 5th, 1890, by Rev. W. A. Niles, D, D., assisted by 
Rev. E. C. Hull, '69, of Arkport, N. Y., and Rev. F. Von Krug of Kingston, 
Pa., Rev. John S. Niles, '86, minister of the Presbyterian Church of Gorham, 
N. Y., and Miss Anna P. Horton of Arkport, N. Y. 

Serven— Thompson. — In Brooklyn, Thursday, Dec. 26, 1889. Principal 
ABRA.M Ralph Serven, '87, of the Waterloo Union School, and Miss Har. 
RiET Marguerite Thompson. 

Walker — Warner. — .\i Canandaigua. on Thursday, Feb. 5, 1889, Rev. 
Charles Hardy Walker.* 87. pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Chitte- 
nango, and Miss Helene Charlotte Warner, of Canandaigua. 
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Vol. XXIV. CLINTON. N. Y.. MARCH, 1890. No. 7 

THE RELATIONS AND DUTIES OF THE BRAIN-TOILER 
TO THE HAND-TOILER. 

SUCCESSFUL PRUYN ORATION. 

'T^E need and duty of labor is one of the primary and 
1 universal laws of human life. All classes and conditions 
of men are holden to it, though its fulfillment is wrought 
out in many and varied vocations. 

The labor of the brain is not less onerous or imperative 
than the labor of the hand. Necessity enjoins the one; 
duty urges the other. He who uses the garnered knowledge 
of the past and the fruits of his own thought for the ad- 
vancement of his fellows is truly obeying Him who bade 
men love their neighbors as themselves. Mazzini says, " it 
is around the standard of duty rather than the standard of 
self-interest that men must rally to win the rights of man.** 

As mankind progresses the relation of the brain-toiler and 
the hand-toiler materially change. Education, culture, in- 
telligence, were once the privileges of a class, while manual 
labor was the severe obligation imposed by necessity upon 
the remainder of the human family. Thought was narrow 
in its application ; research was selfishly speculative ; the 
crying needs of humanity were ignored in the strife of the 
few to attain the mind*s maximum. Industries, fast increas- 
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ing in number and importance, were left to be carried on by 
main brute force. The common pursuits of life were con- 
sidered too ignoble to receive the attention of the aristoc- 
racy of knowledge. 

Yet there were men, "heirs to that nobility resting upon 
merit/* who found in the needs of industry and commerce 
a field for the labor of their minds. Labor-saving devices, 
health-saving discoveries, knowledge-spreading inventions 
have been powerful factors in advancing civilization and ele- 
vating labor to its present status. To these and to the wider 
sympathy that has grown among the various orders of so- 
ciety are in a large measure due those remarkable changes 
in the conditions of life among the working class which, by 
contrast with the past, seem so great as to leave small oppor- 
tunity for further improvement. Yet history shows that to 
every race and generation belongs some special work. We 
cannot say that this age is an exception. Industrial strife, 
division of labor to the very extremes of differentiation, 
threatening combinations of capital, the increase in the 
number and distress of the unemployed ; these, to-day, pre- 
sent to the student and the statesman a problem whose so- 
lution is urgently demanded. 

There is a growing apprehension that knowledge and in- 
telligence must be directed in such channels as to affect 
more intimately the hand-toiler ; to increase his faculty of 
self-support and self-help, and to secure to him full compen- 
sation for his labor. It is beginning to be felt that work 
must be directed by intelligence and by conscience, in order 
to attain the maximum in productive capacity, and so to in- 
sure the laborer's happiness and contentment and the secur- 
ity and prosperity of the community. 

The tendency to substitute mind for muscle in industrial 
operations is not without its significance, and the most per- 
tinent social question that has arisen in years is, " how may 
education be rendered a more effectual aid in all the voca- 
tions of life ?" 

There is observed, as never before, the need for skilled 
labor in the direction of our extensive industries. The ap- 
prentice system, itself incomplete and long in desuetude, 
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has left a demand for workmen apt with tool and intelligent 
in method. It is a noteworthy characteristic of the drift of 
popular opinion that our system of general education is 
coming to be regarded as too much a preparation for a life 
of leisure. To-day the various trades are beginning to ask 
for a share in training and instruction. As there have been 
schools of the so-called learned professions, so, in response 
to this demand, there are springing up in city and town, 
schools of science, schools of technology, industrial and 
trade schools. 

In the effort to obtain a high standard of general culture, 
some of the most promising possibilities of the educational 
system have been overlooked. In failing to teach the masses 
the use of the tools by which most of them earn their living, 
and by the absence in youth of proper training in industrial 
handicrafts and technical arts, there has been, without doubt, 
a defect in the system which tends to produce an increase 
of misery and crime, and a re-enforcement to the ranks of 
the unemployed. What we have attained without this pro- 
vision, now so urgently asked, should not inspire us with 
confidence for the future. 

In spite of the conservative murmur against utilitarianism 
in education, experience has shown that a purely scholastic 
training makes men averse to manual labor, although by far 
the lai^er number of them are compelled ultimately to 
undertake it for their support. 

Capital has been oppressive because labor knew not how 
to effectively defend itself. Co-operation has been a failure 
because intelligence did not enter into daily toil and was be- 
yond the reach of the toilers. Disease and death are abroad 
because homes are ill-kept and sanitary laws unwittingly 
violated. Drunkenness and vice prevail because of the ig- 
norance of moral and physical law. This is the field which 
opens wide before the teacher, the humanitarian, the Chris- 
tian minister. 

It is upon these brain-toilers that the burden and respon- 
sibility rest of so moulding and strengthening the character 
of the men and women of this and coming generations, that 
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they shall neither succumb to hardship nor be enfeebled by 
prosperity. 

The teacher, be he at work in church or school, must take 
the wisdom of the scholar and apply it to the needs of a 
struggling and suffering humanity. The practical education 
of the laboring classes leads to the avoidance of waste in 
production and waste in living ; to the conservation of all 
those forces which, when rightly directed, tend toward the 
elevation of mankind and the triumph of industrial liberty. 

From the condition of helplessness there is but one way 
of escape and that lies through education. As Spencer says, 
" there is no other alchemy by which golden conduct can be 
gotten from leaden instincts." 

Organization of labor for the profitable direction of its own 
enterprises is possible only when the artisan shall be master 
of his art ; when the operative shall comprehend the com- 
plete management of his factory; when all laboring classes 
shall understand not alone the fundamental laws of their work, 
but also the primary principles of production and distribu- 
tion and the duties and obligations of citizenship. 

This is the calling of the brain-toiler and in God's good 
time he will have answered it. The joyful new year bells 
may then 

••Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind, 
# ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ring in the nobler modes of life 
With sweeter manners, purer laws." 

Industrial liberty, increased ability to earn daily bread, 
increased knowledge of the laws of nature and of God, at- 
tained through a closer blending of brain-toil with hand-toil 
will make the workingman indeed the ''product of the race 
as the heir of the ages." and hasten the time when all man- 
kind will be "inspired workmen to build the grand temple of 
civilization.*' Edward L. Stevens, '90. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CREEDS. 

THE nineteenth century has been a century of progress. 
During the past hundred years questions in science, 
politics and sociology have been solved, which indicate, in 
this progress, man's higher development. In all depart- 
ments of thought new questions are constantly arising which 
demand the attention of every thinker. 

Whether we enter the domain of political, sociological, or 
religious investigation, we must first, and above all, consider 
the tendency of these changes. The question which agi- 
tates the age is : "Whither are we drifting?" What will 
be the outcome of all these reforms ? 

In the religious world there have been changes, striking, 
almost revolutionary. The bitter rivalry, sometimes amount- 
ing to hatred which existed between the churches of a cen- 
tury ago has gradually disappeared. The beliefs of the 
people are forcing the creeds into wider channels. This 
change does not imply any loss of belief in regard to the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. It evinces a spirit 
of toleration, a broader and a truer faith. The more en- 
lightened and scholarly biblical interpretation of the day 
has modified the beliefs of many; but no essential truth 
has been relinquished; no principle of Christianity has been 
invaded. That spirit of brotherly love which was taught 
by the founders of the faith, pervading the church which 
He established, is leading men to recognize the opinions 
of others. 

Everywhere we see men who adhere to all that has the 
sanction of years. They are firm believers in the ** good 
old times.'* To them progress is innovation ; innovation is 
sin. ** Were not the mighty men of old superior to their 
degenerate descendants of to-day ? Shall we, then, supersede 
their beliefs with the new-fangled notions of modem phi- 
losophers ? '* Actuated by such a horror of change they dep- 
recate the present tendency to modification of cfdeds in 
religion and aflirm that, if continued, it will shake the 
Christian church to its very foundations ! Such men adhere 
to their beliefs, not from any external evidence that they 
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are true, but for no other reason than that their fathers held 
the same opinions. 

The creeds of Christianity must broaden with the progress 
of the age. The Reformation of the middle ages accom- 
plished what it could, but the times were not yet ripe for a 
greater reaction. Many fallacies, the accumulated supersti- 
tions and opinions of ages, still disgraced the church, still 
obscured the faith. The day will never come when all men 
will view the same truth from the same standpoint ; but the 
time is near at hand when, petty jealousy and bigotry cast 
aside, men will recognize that liberty of thought ai;id sim- 
plicity of creed having been attained, they follow most closely 
in the footsteps of Him in whom they put their trust. 

We, of to-day, are on the eve of a great reformation in 
the Christian world for which the Reformation of the mid- 
dle ages has prepared the way ; a reformation which the 
simultaneous progress in other fields of thought has rend- 
ered possible ; of which the recent advancement of biblical 
scholarship is the direct cause, and whose outcome will be 
the broadening of Christian thought and Christian creeds 
throughout the world. JOSEPH D. IBBOTSON, JR.,*90. 



THE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

A GENTLEMAN walking down Genesee street, Utica, 
one October evening in 1835, had thrust into his hand 
a poster which read somewhat as follows : ** We, the citizens 
of Utica, protest against the indignity of an abolition as- 
semblage being held in a public buildin^^ in this city ; and 
since the common council gave the abolitionists permission 
to hold a convention in the court house, we hereby call a 
meeting to resist such action.*' 

Until recently there stood on the comer of Bleecker and 
Charlotte streets a church building, erected far back in the 
time when Utica was a small town, which has been the scene 
of many an eloquent sermon, brilliant lecture and hard con-- 
tested debate important to the city and country. In an 
historical sketch of the church, recently prepared by Mr. 
Seward, October 21st, 1835, is mentioned as one of the most 
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memorable days in its existence, for it was then that the 
anti-slavery convention met there. At nine o'clock in the 
morning about six hundred delegates, men of high standing 
from every part of the state, came together to consider how 
the condition of the negro, both in the north and in the 
south, might be improved. They organized the convention, 
adopted a constitution, and a paper was being read when 
some one in the vestibule cried out : " Make way for the 
committee, or we'll break down the doors." 

While the delegates had been organizing the convention, 
those opposed to their views had been busy. A mob of 
men and boys, many of them excited by liquor, collected in 
the streets, some from curiosity, some from a hint that they 
would be wanted. A meeting of the leaders of this crowd, 
held in the court house, selected a committee of twenty-five 
who should go to the church and cause the abolitionists to 
disperse, " peaceably if they would, forcibly if they must." 

The arrival of this committee was that which interrupted 
the proceedings of the convention. They enter, headed by 
a Mr. Beardsley and followed by as many of the men from 
the street as could find standing room. Mr. Beardsley 
orders the one speaking to cease and he himself begins to 
address the assembly, asking why they had come to hold 
such a convention since the citizens did not wish them. If 
one of the delegates tries to answer the crowd at once be- 
gins to shout so that further effort is useless. The committee 
now orders the convention to adjourn, seizes the minutes 
and demands that the delegates leave the church at once. 
Then Gerrit Smith, who was not present as a delegate nor 
had before been a sympathizer with the anti-slavery move- 
ment, arose and invited the convention to come home to 
Peterboro with him. Accordingly the delegates dispersed, 
not however before the windows had been broken, hymn 
books and seats destroyed by the crowd. 

Fearing that enough kindness had not been shown those 
visiting their city, the mob went to the hotels and boarding 
houses of the delegates to bid them farewell and assist their 
departure with such agreeable missiles as chunks of mud 
and spoiled e^s. When all were gone there was great 
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rejoicing. Cannon were fired and a street parade was begun 
by those who were not too intoxicated to walk. 

The abolitionists may have thought, when driven from 
Utica, that their endeavors had failed ; but such a man as 
Gerrit Smith had been won to their cause, possibly many 
others ; and perhaps the convention so forcibly adjourned 
was one of the necessities which at last brought about the 
freedom of all slaves in America. 

Starr Cadwallader, '93. 



I 



EASTER. 

SECOND PRIZE POEM. 

N the gray light, at the dawning, 



Ere the morning mist had fled, 
Came two loving women, burdened 

With sweet spices for their dead. 
Fearing as they journeyed nearer, 

They could not roll the stone aside, 
Lo ! they gaze in wond'ring silence 

At the entrance, open wide. 

0*cr the neighoring hill-top breaking. 

Streams the snn*s clear morning light, 
Shining on a tomb deserted. 

Naught within but garments while. 
Came the message from an angel 

To those women, low and meek, 
*• He is not here ! He is risen ! 

He is risen whom you seek ! " 

Those joyful words have been repeated. 

Spoken on that Easter day. 
By all peoples, by all ages, 

Though centuries have passed away; 
And the sunshine of the spring-time. 

Bidding tree and plant to grow. 
Brings to mind the resurrection 

On that Easter long ago. 

The church bells ring in glad confusion, 

Speaking hope, dispelling care, 
While within the quiet chapel 

Lilies' fragrance Bll the air. 
Joyful voices swell the anthem. 

Pouring forth in sweet accord 
That same glorious Easter message, 

'*Christ is risen! Cbnst, the Lord!" 

John M. Curran, *93. 
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JACQUES, THE MODERN REFORMER. 

THE drama of "As You Like It** is a dual picture, a blend- 
ing of the actual and idyllic worlds. In perfect harmony 
are drawn the light and shade of society, the good and evil 
in man. Viewed from one point we see quiet, primitive 
scenes, restful action, — the light shading of the picture. 

From the opposite point we behold society disturbed by 
ambition and burdened by injustice; man struggling against 
his fellow-man and tearing loose the ties of state and society. 

Among the characters that move amid these strange scenes 
there is one of peculiar mold, a type of man whose mode of 
thought and life entitles him to a place in modem society. 
It is not the Duke whose ambitious brother stripped him of 
his authority and sent him into the world an outcast. It is 
not the brave and modest Orlando whose noble-heartedness 
demonstrates his true manhood. Nor is it Oliver, the un- 
natural brother, in whose nature all sense of justice is gone, 
every impulse of affection destroyed. It is Jacques, the mor- 
bid thinker, the melancholy philosopher, the would-be re- 
former. He lives in a sort of negative world. His life is 
contradictory and unreal. He weeps over a slain deer and 
moralizes on the deed, yet stands heedless or unfeeling amid 
the woes bom of the direst cruelty. He snarls at 
reality. To him mere sentiment stands in the place of pas- 
sion, aesthetic experience for practical wisdom. His 
thoughts are foolishness, his life a mockery. In the terrible 
realities all around, amid the social evils that threaten con- 
fusion and downfall, he remains unmoved, or cold and crit- 
ical he stands aloof. He would better mankind by harsh 
words, by condemnation. He knows that evils exist, that 
reform is demanded, but he is powerless, he lacks the posi- 
tive cure. 

Such are some of our modem reformers. Men alive, in- 
deed, to the needs and evils of our times, but, unable to meet 
them, are content to criticise and condemn. We see these 
pseudo reformers in every department of life. They are 
the sceptics in religion who view the grand progress and 
necessary evolution of the church as a rapid course to dis> 
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solution. They arc the men in politics who condemn party 
strife and see only fraud and corruption in the changes of a 
progressive nation. They are the men who look with alarm 
at the wonderful development of society. They raise their 
voices against the massing of wealth and cry that ''the rich 
are growing richer and the poor poorer." They fear the 
issue of the race problem and labor question and bemoan the 
times "as out of joint," because the problems are too great 
for them to meet. What avail are such men ? Will reform 
be affected by cold criticism ? Will the woes of mankind be 
alleviated by mere condemnation ? The crying need of the 
day is not for criticism or condemnation but for charity and 
highmindedness. For men with hearts to feel and hands to 
do. For men alive to existing evils and swift with the cure. 
Positive convictions and positive actions, these are the evo- 
lution of events, the secret of development. 

To-day we are proud of our independence, proud of our 
institutions, proud of our civilization, yet we must not for- 
get that the high development we enjoy is fraught with 
terrible contradictions, that the more highly organized our 
society becomes the mightier will be the collisions that slum- 
ber or struggle in its bosom. Reforms will be demanded in 
the future as they have been in the past. No Luther, per- 
haps, will arise to bum a pope's decree and oppose the relig- 
ion of nations. No Lincoln will again appear to sign away 
the bondage of slavery, yet the problems of state and soci- 
ety will require as keen minds and firm convictions as ever 
moved a Lincoln or a Luther. 

Regeneration of society must ever continue, and to the 
coming generation the task is entrusted. How well this 
trust is performed the progress or decline of the republic 
will tell. C. J. Geer, 'go. 
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JUNIOR DISCUSSION. 

'* SHOULD THE NEWSPAPER BE ENDOWED?" 
AFFIRMATIVE, 

THE history of Anglo-Saxon civilization has been the 
story of a growth gradually developed through the 
triple organism — the Family, the Church and the State. 
Almost within the memory of those now living a new force 
has arisen and advanced so rapidly, that to-day it not only 
claims place as a fourth factor in civilizing our race, but 
would usurp the functions so long and so beneficially wielded 
by the older organisms. This new agency is the newspaper. 
Its power is great, its pretensions incomparably greater. 
Beginning its career as the promulgator of principles, the 
champion of truth, the defender of justice, it bids fair to end 
its existence as the tool of party, the nrK)uthpiece of monop- 
oly and the organ of personal pique. Who now ventures 
from its pages to seek counsel on the issues of the day ? 
The boasted "liberty of the press," as now interpreted, 
means the liberty to encroach upon every right guaranteed 
by just government to its citizens ; the liberty to reach out 
and drag the veil from sinning and suffering humanity, expos- 
ing, with ghoulish glee, our nature at its lowest degradation 
— a work from which human nature suffers, which Christian- 
ity deplores and cpmmon decency forbids. 

We ask: What are the causes which have brought journal- 
ism from a position of noble influence to its present status ? 
Why do our great dailies so seldom rise to the dignity and 
glory of their calling? It is because the newspaper is a 
purely business enterprise, and because its creed is party 
success rather than truth and patriotism. As a business 
enterprise money-getting is the prime consideration. For 
this purpose advertising offers the best field. But adver- 
tisers demand a large circulation ; and, under present con- 
ditions, a large circulation entails a pandering to the sensa- 
tional and the vicious. 

Again, when the brain and money represent different in- 
dividuals, brain is made subject to capital. The editor must 
warp the truth for the occasion ; must bolster unjust causes 
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with specious reasonings ; in short, must play the hypocrite. 
This is beautifully shown in the party press. It makes no 
allowance for honest difference of opinion. Within that 
particular party every measure is of purest patriotism, every 
c<indidate of soundest integrity ; without its saintly limits 
every man is a knave ; every measure a snare. 

The press can only rise to its proper sphere when it is 
freed from the chains which bind it to the cart of monopoly 
and party fortune. The affirmative holds this can be done 
most easily and completely by ** endowments " administered 
as trusts by corporated trustees. The source of this endow- 
ment must be the same from which in all ages great boons 
have come to mankind, the individual. The citizen of large 
wealth, but larger humanity will see in this the means to per- 
petuate himself and confer immeasurable benefits upon his 
race. We would have a journalistic faculty ; every article 
signed by its author ; every author responsible for his work. 

A journal thus relieved from unworthy financial motives, 
requiring as high a standard for admission to its editorial 
chairs as to a professorship in a university, belonging to no 
sect or party, with representatives at every important news 
center on the globe, would draw to itself the best talent in 
the country and exercise an influence surpassed by no edu- 
cational institution in the world. Many self-styled news- 
papers of the day might die, but a grateful people would 
write this epitaph : " They died, and in so doing conferred a 
priceless boon upon their readers.'* That such an endow- 
ment would prove a corrective for the evils now fettering the 
press is no dream. Its power to accomplish this work is 
seen in the history of our colleges and universities, in their 
larger influence and usefulness. 

The affirmative holds that a journal thus managed could 
have no tendency to evil, but would ever shine fully and 
fairly on all the highways to a better, nobler living. 

T. E. Hayden, 91. 



NEGATIVE. 

In support of its position upon the question ** Should the 
newspaper be endowed ?" the negative would offer the foUow- 
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ing syllogism . Nothing should be endowed that will not be 
successful ; an endowed newspaper would not be a success ; 
therefore, a newspaper should not be endowed. The truth 
of the major premise will be acknowledged by all ; it is so 
obvious ; the negative, therefore, will not take time to prove 
it ; but will at once attempt to show that an endowed news- 
paper would not be a success, and, when it has done this, 
it will submit the question. 

There are only two good reasons for endowing a news- 
paper : First, that it may be entirely independent in its views 
and the expression thereof ; and, second, that it may take a 
high moral ground and refuse to serve the spicy tit-bits of 
scandal and filth which cause such pleasant titillations to the 
gustatory nerves of the large majority of newspaper readers. 
If it does not meet both of these requirements it is not a 
success, and should not exist, for the simple reason that 
there are already enough subservient, time-serving, garbage- 
gathering newspapers. 

In the first place, then, the endowed newspaper could not 
be independent. If it is endowed by the government it will 
be strongly tinged with the views of the party in power. If 
it is endowed by private individuals it will insist upon the 
political shibboleths of its founders. If they are republican, 
it will be republican ; if democratic, it will be democratic ; 
if mugwump, it will be mugwumpian ; in fact, the only way 
in which it could be made independent in its views would be 
to get it set on foot by a number of wealthy gentlemen, 
who should be of all possible political proclivities and yet so 
high-minded and disinterested as to turn their backs upon 
party and join hands in setting in motion an engine which 
should eventually destroy all parties. It may be possible to 
get together such a body of men ; but it is so exceedingly 
improbable in this nineteenth-century America that the neg- 
ative uses the improbability as its strongest argument. 

But, granting to the affirmative that all the initialdifficul- 
ties have been overcome, and a thoroughly impartial paper 
has been established, how long would it retain its impartisan 
character? It is extremely unlikely that men will be found 
in every generation to manage it, who are so public-spirited 
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and magnanimous as its founders. We are willing to admit 
that the editors might always be so chosen that all political 
parties would be equally represented upon the editorial staff, 
but we cannot admit that they would always be so chosen. 
In fact, such a newspaper would be too much of a plum for 
our poor humanity to resist plucking, and not many years 
would elapse before some astute, lawyer-politician would find 
the way to the hearts of those who had it in trust, and make 
them believe that it was for the best interests of the country 
that the paper should espouse some little job in which he 
was just then particularly interested. The negative, then, 
thinks that our newspaper, as an independent organ, would 
hot be a success. 

Let us see how it would meet the second requirement, 
I. r., what power it would have as a moral agent. If we 
examine one of the large dailies, which our endowed news- 
paper is to supplant or raise to its own standard, we will find 
that its managers are very shrewd men. We will find that 
not all its columns are filled with gossip of public and 
private immoralities ; but that part of them are devoted to 
business interests and part to religious subjects. In short, we 
will find that the paper is calculated to fill the wants ot all. 
Now, if we turn from the paper itself to its readers, we will 
find that some read only the business calls and quotations ; 
others post themselves on politics ; others gloat over the 
voluptuous descriptions of their bare-bosomed sisters at some 
ball, gotten up to raise funds for the support of the society 
for the suppression of vice, and still others read Dr. Tal- 
mage*s last sermon. The differences between these classes 
of readers are just as marked as the differences between the 
kind of reading they indulge in. The cry that the news- 
papers debauch their readers* minds is all bosh ! The clean- 
minded man does not read the questionable parts of news- 
papers. The headings make plain to him what is fit to be 
read and what not, and never is he deceived as to the char- 
acter of an article, unless it is when he has read through some 
thrilling account of an escape from death to find out at the 
end that if he had taken home with him a bottle of Mother 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup he would not have been obliged 
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to walk the floor with his twelve-months old the night be- 
fore. The newspaper is purely a business enterprise. It 
takes the world as it finds it. Men want society scandal and 
the like, and the newspapers furnish it. If people wanted 
nothing but a Sunday-school magazine the newspapers would 
outbid each other in their efforts to get the thoughts of the 
best men on the international lessons. They do not want 
this, however, and the Mail and Express proves it , for Col- 
onel Shepard, who tries to make the Mail and Express a 
moral paper, has run behind just $50,000 a year ever since 
he had it in control. Now what does all this prove, if it is 
not these two things : First, that the strictly moral news- 
paper is not needed because the already existing papers fur- 
nish moral matter enough for those who wish such reading ; 
and, second, that a strictly moral newspaper would be 
bought only by those who are disgusted with the present 
newspapers and wish to express disapprobation of their time- 
serving character. And, if this is so, what is the use of the en- 
dowed newspaper ? What is the good of spending money 
to issue something which those whom it might do good will 
not read ? If the Mail and Express runs behind $50,000 per 
annum what would we not expect of our endowed news- 
paper? It is no argument to say there is to be so large a 
fund behind it that a loss of $50,000 or $100,000 per annum 
would not be felt ; for that is not a true statement, and such 
a loss would eventually exhaust the largest capital. What 
conclusion can we honestly come to, then, other than this, 
that the strictly moral newspaper would not be a success? 
But, if it is not a success as a moral agent, and if it is not 
a success as an independent organ, what sort of a success 
can it be ? Is there anything before it but failure ? Therefore, 
since nothing should be endowed which will not be success- 
ful ; and, since an endowed newspaper can not be a success, 
the negative would advance the opinion that newspapers 
should not be endowed. W. H. Kelly, '91. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT. 

OT long ago there appeared, in one of our illustrated 
weeklies, a cut representing " Uncle Sam,** with out- 
stretched arm, sweeping the crowned heads and titled aris- 
tocracy of our planet headlong into empty space. Behind 
the ludicrous exterior lies the grand truth of the rapid and 
substantial growth of the democratic spirit. The old world 
gave it birth but refused it inheritance, banished it to the 
new. A long and bitter struggle lay before that feeble band, 
the champions of liberty in America. Bravely and man- 
fully did they meet it. Nature and natives had been sub- 
dued when its old enemy, imperialism, again threatened its 
existence. After eight years of suffering and sacrifice, of 
victory alternating with defeat, hope with despair, the prin- 
ciple of freedom came forth from that fiery trial triumphant ; 
baptized in tears, consecrated by blood, then was America 
" the land of the free, the home of the brave.** 

As yet its limits were narrow and circumscribed. But the 
spirit of freedom is inherent and universal ; so must be. 
eventually, its kingdom. No imaginary line, stretched by 
human hands, can set its bounds. It swept westward to the 
ocean, crossed the Mexican frontier and traversed the Central 
American states. Kingdoms vanished; republics took their 
place. Defeated and crushed to earth it arose with renewed 
zeal, new inspiration, new hope of success. It established 
its outposts beyond the gulf and unfurled its banner over 
the southern peninsula. 

The magnificent empire of Brazil, with its broad expanse, 
its vast undeveloped wealth, still remained true to the prin- 
ciples of monarchy. Upon her centered the hopes and fears 
of the monarchs of the old world and their sympathizers in 
the new. Would she keep the faith or follow in the foot- 
steps of her faithless sisters ? 

In 1 841, Dom Pedro II came to the throne. Though con- 
cealed from mortal eyes, the fate of Brazil had been decided. 
A man of deep human sympathies, of wise and liberal 
political views, broad and catholic in his religious opinions, 
00 truer republican ever adorned a throne, no nobler brow 
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was ever encircled by an imperial diadem. The elevation 
of his people, the development and prosperity of his country, 
were the ambition of his life ; and to this end all the power- 
ful energies of his nature were diverted. His countless 
plans and labors history can never record. By his hand 
were all those mighty instruments of civilization applied. 
Schools were established, commerce encouraged, the church 
advanced, and from his hand fell the blow that freed the 
last slave and banished chains from the western world for- 
ever. 

The seed that he had sown was fast ripening for the har- 
vest. His experienced eye foresaw the end, yet no hand 
was raised to avert it. With apparent secret satisfaction he 
awaited the crisis. At last the moment arrived. The mine 
of his own construction was fired. The last great act of 
evolution had taken place, and Brazil stood forth stripped 
of all the trammels of imperialism, a new-bom republic, 
symmetrical, free, full-grown, like Minerva from the brain 
of Jove. 

Well may the friends of liberty sympathize with the fallen 
emperor. His sacrifices must touch the hardest heart. We 
see him in youth, surrounded by wealth and luxury, heir to 
a throne, rearing an altar to liberty, immolating thereon all 
the aspirations and ambitions of a man, all the affections of a 
father. We see him, when bowed with age and enfeebled 
by care, thrust out by an ungrateful people to the tender 
mercies of a soulless sea ; we see him in exile, homeless, un- 
crowned, crushed by national and personal grief, and with 
sublime faith in eternal justice we say, "well done" servant 
of humanity, thou shalt be crowned with immortality. 

To Dom Pedro the cause of freedom owes a debt of grat- 
itude. None have labored more effectively in her cause, 
none more disinterestedly. To him Brazil owes her present 
and the possibilities of her future ; a half century of won- 
derful progress both moral and material, a revolution with- 
out a parallel in history, a nation regenerated, but no con- 
fiscation, no blood-stained battlefields, no widows, no or- 
phans, no graves. 
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With the transformation of Brazil the fall of monarchy on 
the western continent is complete. Some feeble remnants 
nominally remain, but the spirit is dead. It is the spirit of 
liberty that animates and dominates the people. 

As regards the new world the artist's fancy is about to be 
realized ; when, girt by two oceans, from the frozen North 
to the Southern wastes, the nations of the two Americas 
shall unite in one vast empire of freedom and one sisterhood 
of republics. L. A. Groat, '90. 
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The Elective System in Hamilton College: Should it not be 
Improved ? The doubt implied in the question does not pertain to the neces- 
sity and blessing of electives in the American colleges. The elective system has 
come none to soon, and come to stay. It has conquered a place step by step, 
overcoming the natural conservatism of our colleges by the force of larger oppor- 
tunities and demands. The new studies have crowded the old curriculum. Fifty 
years ago Arnold of Rugby wondered if the time would ever come when a play 
of Shakspere would have a place in education beside the play of Sophocles. 
The time has come. A college man is ashamed not to know as much of bis 
own language and literature as of the classics. English has become a classic; 
and the development of English studies is paralleled by the growth in history, 
modern languages, sciences and sociology. These are college studies — not 
university — and must be considered by educated men. But the old curriculum 
demanded enough of the student. Therefore it is evident that the only diance 
for the new studies is through the eUctive system. 

Then the social and economic conditions in this country have greatly changed 
within a generation. Law, medicine, theolc^ are not the only learned profes- 
sions. Other callings equally demand the trained mind, and the open doors of 
modem life must affect the studies chosen in the course of adequate preparation. 
Not only have the demands of modem life worked for an enlarged choice of 
studies, but the idea of education itself has undergone a change. Studies are no 
longer considered chiefly as mental gymnastics. Teaching is becoming a science ; 
and the closer study of individual conditions and aptitudes of the student has 
led to larger freedom of choice in studies. The attempt to train all college 
students, whatever their nature, taste and prospect, by one uniform, unchange- 
able course, no longer rests on scripture authority, " Train up a child,'* etc. 
The idea of uniformity is known to be bad exegesis as well as unnatural. There 
b a growing demand in higher education for a greater adaptation of means and 
methods to the need of the individual student. 

Such are some of the forces that have produced a veritable revolution in the 
American college, the adoption of the eUctive system. We are still in the process 
of change. No one can safely predict the exact form of the college course. But 
the experience of the past ten years would seem to ensure a place, vital and influ- 
ential, for elective studies. This experience is best summed up in the words of 
Professor Ladd, of Vale University: '* Increased wilUngness in study, and even 
a new and marked enthusiasm on the part of a considerable number of students, 
is the effect of the new course already realized. The entire body of students in 
the upper classes is more attentive, regular, interested, and even eager^ than 
ever before." 
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Is this also the testimony of Hamilton College ? We are sorry to be forced to 
answer in the negative. Some good has been gained; but something is lacking 
of the highest good. We beliere it to be the feeling of students and professors 
that onr electires are not what they onght to be, — not what they might be. 

As we ha^e already said, we have no quarrel with the elective system. Elect- 
ive studies can harmonize with required studies. Required studies should be 
kept in the last years. A man has no right to a literary degree without some 
knowledge of political science, mental philosophy and ethics. But it seems to 
the writer that the defect at Hamilton is in the particular system of electives— or 
rather the Uuk of sysUm, 

There is no plan, reaching through Junior and Senior years, for consecutive 
and related choices. When there is a partial plan, the student is often compelled 
to choose outside the limits, because of conflict of hours or paucity of choices. So 
the practical result is the shutting up of choice to a single term. There is also 
great diversity in the quality of electives, and the quantity of work required. 
One elective is allowed to drain the strength of another to the discouragement 
of pupil and instructor. Consequently the honor groups are not a truthful index 
of the fidelity and attainment of the student. 

What can be d^ne to improve our system f 

A study of other coU^e catalogues may suggest lines of possible progress. The 
ability to choose wisely is supposed to increase with age and culture. The 
Junior should be given greater liberty of choice than the Sophomore, the 
Senior than the Junior. The following table will show how Hamilton compares 
with three represenUtive colleges: 

PSR CENT. OF RLKCTIVES. 

S0ph, Jun, S*m. 

Yale 13 53 80 

Brown... 14 37 55 

Wesleyan 16 47 64 

Hamilton 33 44 46 

Hamilton's first column is only for the third term Sophomore, and from this, 
the first opportunity of choice, there is little enlargement to the end of the 
course. Our system, then, does not increasingly call for wise forethought and 
determination. 

The idea of the elective system is to match the man and the subject, to lead 
to self-knowledge, and evoke the highest individual aptitude. No man is sup- 
posed to go through coU^e under this system without being led to ask, what 
are my powers and tastes, what use am I to make of them hereafter, what studies 
are the most helpful ? Do half the men in Hamilton ask such questions ? In 
the present state of our electives, it would be useless if they did. 

The value of election, both its disciplinary and moral value, depends upon its 
ccmsecutiveness. It must look ahead and choose studies that fit into each other 
and lead to a completed course. The choosing of this to-day, and that to-mor- 
row, wholly unrelated, is hostile to discipline, knowledge, power. Work must 
be continuously done, if a sensible impression b to be made. The changing 
choices, the shifts between the '* hards" and the *' softs*' will leave only blurred 
impressions on the mind. Far better the old, cast-iron system for all than sudi 
worthless choices. 
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The electives and the hoars should be so mnanged as to lead to oontinuous 
study of subjects. We know what concentration does for us in athletics. The 
man who is training for a contest does not take a little tennis, a little bowling, 
a little foot-ball, a little rowing. With the whole system kept in good condi- 
tion, he devotes himself to the most perfect training of the powers to be used in 
the contest. The illustration fits college study. The general mental soundness 
and vigor are to be gained by the required work; and then we should have the 
choice of so various related courses that we may train our particular powers con- 
tinuously. As it is now, the mind does not rest long enough on one subject to 
became absorbed, trained, creative in it. 

It does not seem to us that the true elective system means the renewed 
choice, each term, of the whole list of elective studies. The choice should be 
of a course and not of single, unrelated topics. It would be possible to arrange 
five or six courses beginning with Junior year; such as the classics, the mod- 
em languages and English; or the sciences and the modem languages; or 
political science and history: or philosophy, ethics and English. There might 
be a limited opportunity of passing from one course to another, but the desire 
would be lessened by the necessary relation of one topic to another. 

If we have pointed out some of the defects of our present system, it is with 
no carping spirit. The best methods of education are always costly and 
Hamilton College is poor, — shame be it to the rich citizens of central New 
York and the sons who have forgotten Alma Mater! 

It is a question whether the small colleges, imperfectly supported, can suc- 
cessfully compete with the large faculties and the splendid opportunities they 
offer. But more can be done than has yet been attempted on College Hill. 
The determined effort, as far as men and means will allow, to carry Hamilton 
abreast of the best educational methods of the day would satisfy the student 
world and quicken college loyalty and enthusiasm. 



Just now, perhaps, the question most frequently asked around collie is : 
" How are the athletes getting on ?*' If this question is answered honestly the 
reply cannot be altogether satisfactory: for, if the condition of our, or any, ath- 
letes is to be all that can be desired, there are three requirements which the 
men must heed: exercise, diet and sleep. At present, the men in training are 
not meeting all these requirements. Exercise is being taken in a fairly regular 
manner, but, we fear, little or no attention is being paid to diet; and this can 
never be attended to as it should until a training table is established. 

The benefits gained from sitting at a training table, every man who has had 
any experience in athletics well knows. It is here that the muscle and '*wind". 
developed on the training ground, are guarded from the disastrous effects of ill- 
chosen food, for the men will be obliged to eat what is to be found on the train- 
ing table, where new strength is acquired for further exertion. It is here where 
all the members of the athletic team meet together, where those accustomed to 
pander to taste leam to do without ** dainties " from the force of example set by 
others, and it is here that individual enthusiasm is kept up for the coming contest 

But valuable as it may be, salutsuy as may be its results, a training table is 
something that the athletic association cannot be expected and cannot afford to 
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to furnish. This must be started and managed by the men of the team ; bat in 
order that the table may be establbhed, some, or all, of the members of the team 
will be obliged to give np their present boarding places. This may not, in all 
cases be pleasant, but it must be remembered that in athletics, as well as in the 
affairs of the nation, private convenience must be sacrificed to the general wel- 
fare. 

We hardly think it wise to put the men on training rations this term, but we 
do strongly urge that the first Monday of next term will find the members of the 
athletic team sitting around the training table. Let this much be done by the 
men for the good of the college, and, with *' our own Billy ** to do the resC the 
inter-coUegiate pennant will remain in Hamilton's keeping. 



If the converse of the old adage be true, and ** all play and no work makes 
Jack a bright boy,*' then the memben of the Hamilton College Glee and Ban)o 
Clubs, on their return from the week's trip should have outshone the constellations 
in brilliancy. "Play " was certainly ihe principal event of the week's program. 
as the fact of a rehearsal every afternoon and a concert every evening will 
testify. We will leave it to the faculty to judge whether this rendition of the 
adage be correct. 

The first concert was not a good omen for a successful trip. Lent probably 
lessened the size of the audiences everywhere, and particularly was this true in 
Oneida. A few of the Oneida young ladies remained after the concert and ren- 
dered the evening pleasant socially, if not profitable financially. 

Upon arriving at the Globe Hotel at Syracuse, we found the corridors crowd- 
ded with blue-coated and brass-buttoned veterans. The state encampment of 
the Grand Army was at Syracuse, and in consequence the members of the two 
clubs had to pitch their fifteen respective tents in one room. The room was 
provided with thirteen cots and a bed, and looked like the hospital of the state 
encampment. There was one advantage in the arrangement, none of us had an 
opportunity to feel lonely. 

After a rehearsal in the afternoon we wended our ways to the handsome resi- 
dence of Mr. Northrup of the class of '75, where we were warmly Mrelcomed by 
Mr. Northrup and his family. A charming company had been assembled and 
the reception was pronounced by all one of the pleasantest ever attended. 
The concert was a success. The audience was fairly large, select and very en- 
thusiastic, and both clubs acquitted themselves very creditably. 

The audience at Rochester was very small but repeated encores attested en- 
thusiasm and appreciation. Had it not been for the fact that the man to whom 
the manager had entrusted the advertising failed to perform his part of the con- 
tract, there would undoubtedly have been a large audience. 

The sojourn at Cazenovia was both pleasant and profitable. All were very 
pleasantly entertained in the afternoon at the home of Mr. £. C. Covell, of the 
class of '90. At the concert the presence of many of the seminary young ladies 
incited all to greater efforts for a perfect concert. Many tender glances in the 
direction of the '* Sem" were probably to ascertain whether the efforts were 
successful. If Dame Rumor speaks correctly the ladies considered the music and 
the men perfection. 
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Musically considered, the concert at Norwich was probably the most success- 
ful of any, and was also well attended. After the concert Miss Benedict gave 
an enjoyable dance to her Clinton friends. Noon on Saturday found many of 
the weary musicians just arising from the embrace of Morpheus. All, however, 
were on hand for the 4:30 train, and arrived in Clinton, glad to get home again 
but with regret that the week's pleasure was over. 

Looking at ihe trip from a financial standpoint it was not a success, but con- 
sidering the advertisement of the college and club, and the pleasure derived, it 
was eminently profitable. Another year, with the reputation now stained and 
perhaps a little more advertising, a trip would undoubtedly be a financial suc- 
cess as well. Too much credit can not be given to the manager for the efficient 
manner in which he conducted the business part of the trip and the kindness and 
courtesy shown to all the members of the clubs. 

There is one result derived from such a week's enjoyment which is not real- 
ized at the time. When years have rolled away, and, sedate and sober alumni, 
we revisit the scenes of college days, with hair whitened, perhaps, by the snows 
of sorrow and faces furrowed by the lines of care, how the eye will brighten and 
the cheek glow, as in anecdote and reminiscence, we tread again the route of the 
banjo trip of 1890. The mind of the alumnus gradually comes to forget the de- 
tails of his every-day life in college, but ever cherishes the memory of such oases 
as these in the desert of hard work. To us who enjoyed the trip of '90. it will 
ever remain a delightful memory. 



At a college meeting, held March 8, it was decided to do away with all 
prizes at the spring meeting of the Athletic Association and to curtail other 
expenses in every way possible. This action was taken in order that the 
association might have as large a sum as possible for the use of the inter- 
collegiate contestants; and though we regret that there is not sufficient for both 
purposes, we can but feel that this is a wise course. The intero^legiate pen- 
nant means more to Hamilton and to Hamilton's athletes than all the prizes 
ever given since our field day was first instituted; and the intercollegiate pen- 
nant is what Hamilton is after. She is in the race to win, and will win, unless 
more than usually hard luck strikes us. We have the material; we have an 
efficient management; and by the action of the eighth we will be enabled to 
secnre a capable trainer for sufficient time to put our men into good condition. 
The spirit manifested by our athletes in favoring this action (for whatever 
opposition there was did not come from them,) is in every way to be com- 
mended; and we are confident that our spring field day will not suffer for lack 
of enthusiasm, though tangible incitements be wanting. Indeed the prizes 
have never amounted to much, and the honor will certainly be augmented, 
where the only incitements are love of the sport, love of the class and love of the 
college. We hope that our athletes may be substantially rewarded at Syracuse; 
we are sure they merit it. We hope that they may repeat the victory of last 
year; and that tJds Hme they may not be defrauded from their hard-earned 
trophies. 
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On the 17th the senior class elected its commencement officers. The senti- 
ment of the dass demanded harmony, the election of class photographer had 
been the harbinger of it, and every delegate went into the caucus with the 
determination that there should be no split in the class. No combinations had 
been made; each delegate presented the claims of his society and the grounds 
for such claims. Of course interests clashed, but such was the spirit of sacri- 
fice, and such the determination to have harmony at any cost, that, after a 
deliberation of three hours, a ticket was formulated which was fair and satis- 
factory to all concerned. Jubilant over the result of their deliberation, the 
caucus made the campus resound with the class yell, and retired to Dan's to 
celebrate. The report of the caucus was unanimously adopted by the class. 
Thus was conducted the most peaceful election which, was believed, has taken 
place in the annals of the college. 

The classs of '90 may well congratulate itself, and may well be proud of iu 
unanimity. May this model election establish such a precedent that selfish 
interests will no more rule to the detriment of the universal good. May the 
class of '90 have introduced a new era in the history of college politics, and 
may this election be the preliminary to a successful commencement. 



The gym., during the past term, has been very lively. There has been hard- 
ly an hour in an afternoon when all who could be accommodated were not to 
be seen dilgently at work. There have been training not only those who look 
forward to a contest in May, but day after day have a few been there who now, 
after eight weeks of honest endeavor, have each a clearer head and a firmer 
gait The interest in athletics has been shown to be a great benefit not alone 
to the college athletes and gymnasts. System in the work may be almost 
entirely wanting as yet and hence there may not have been so much done as 
was possible, but what has been brought about is largely due to the efforts 
of the general director of the men. His enthusiasm has done much to have the 
work begun and carried on, and because of his efforts the trainer when he 
assumes control at the beginning of the spring term, will find a better founda- 
tion to work upon than he did last season. We trust the vacation will not 
dampen the zeal of any, but that officers of the association as well as athletes 
will return in the spring willing to exercise any amount of self-sacrifice and 
determined to do each day their duty, their whole duty and nothing but their 
duty. We need not fear the result. 



Because of the conservative size of our college, the financial question is one 
that demands the attention of every student. With organizations in the inter- 
ests of foot-ball, tennis, base-ball and athletics, besides a Y. M. C. A. to sup- 
port, and with a desire to make and keep these organizations equal to those of col- 
leges and universities many times larger than Hamilton, there is now felt a great 
need of some plan whereby these different organizations may be supported, and 
yet the students to a certain degree, relieved of such support Whether money 
be raised, by tax or subscription, it comes in either case from the student body. 
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With renewed interest in all our organisations there comes an increasing 
demand for some plan of relief. 

We believe that the homeopathic treatment would cure the trouble. Have 
one more organization effected. It may seem strange that another would les- 
sen the ills of those already existing; but we propose one of quite different 
character from all — one whose chief object would be to raise funds from sources 
wholly or partly outside of college; an organization that would derive enough 
from its operations to lessen the student support to a minimum. A dramatic 
assodatfon has existed among us in name. Now is the time to change it from 
the ideal to the real. We have often wondered why The HamUtoman per> 
sisted in clinging to the old landmark; but at last we see that its editors have 
done the college a great service in keeping such an association before the 
students until the proper time should come for it to be brought to life. We 
know that associations of like purpose exist in our neighboring colleges, and 
that different organizations of these colleges are supported, when it is necessary, 
from the receipts of dramatic or operatic clubs. By this means the student sup* 
port is not needed. No one can say that this movement is unnecessary or that 
there is not talent in college to carry on such an association with success. 
The spring term is the best part of the year in which to prepare and present a 
drama. Prof. Scollard has signified his willingness to cooperate, and aid can 
be obtained Mrilhout cost from some who stand very high in theatrical circles. 
Some other plan may be found better when we have our representative board of 
control. For the present let us have a live dramatic association. 



Those who use the students' alcoves of the college library must have real- 
ized how much their work has been retarded and often completely stopped by 
finding that the magazine files were incomplete and not full up to date. No 
doubt those who have the library in charge, as well as the students, are aware of 
this want But is it enough to merely say that the funds will not allow of an 
expenditure sufficient to complete the files and pay for the current numbers of 
the great magazines ? May it not be possible to make a start in the right direc- 
tion with the resources at hand ? 

The magazines now obtained by the managers of the reading room are 
annually sold at auction and give net proceeds rarely over ten dollars. The 
same amount from the librarian would give the library, at the end of each 
month, copies of all of our representative magazines, and the completeness of 
the files would thus be permanently assured. The benefit to students, library 
and college, derived from this arrangement could not be estimated. It is a 
reasonable expenditure, for nowhere can the magazines be obtained on such 
moderate terms. The Lit believes that this matter will bear investigation and 
that the plan deserves adoption. 



The following is given by the MaU and Express as an antidote for the wide- 
spread use of "cribs'* and ** ponies: " 

'* Let the facultv abolish the marking system, and with it the inordinate com- 
petition which makes rank and scholarship, the be-all imd end-all of %. coU^e 
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course. Let the students cultivate the spirit of manliness and independence 
which scorns any form of intellectual dishonesty, and aim at attainment rather 
thim a show of attainment; knowledge rather than marks.** 

The Lit has always voiced this sentiment and it hopes that the day will not 
be far distant when the faculty of Hamilton will recognize its true force and will 
get aright those habits and prindples that have such a hold on the students. 
Manliness and independence can not afford to be sacrificed for hig^ marks and 
ill-gathered honors. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 



— Prof. Brandt spent February 22 and 23, in Binghamton. 

— ^J. H. Pardee, '89, spent Sunday, February 23, in Clinton. 

— Underwood, '93, has been visiting at his home in Pittston, Pa. 

—Snyder, '91, recently passed a week at his home in Sandy Creek. 

— Adams, '91. spent March 2, in Binghamton, the guest of S. C. Brandt,'89. 

— Hayden, '91, spent Washington's birthday visiting with friends in Rome. 

— Y. A. Wilcox, Syracuse, '91, made a short visit with Tooley, '90, March ist, 

— Brainerd, of Rome, has been elected class photographer by the senior 
class. 

— Prof. A. S. Hoyt preached in the First Presbyterian church of Rome, 
March 2. 

— Prof. Hopkins preached in the First Presbyterian church, of Geneva, Sun> 
day, March 9. 

— F. G. Ferine, '87, of Hartford, Conn., spent February 14, with his 
brother. Ferine, '90. 

— The ffamilioman board had their pictures taken at Brainerd*s art rooms in 
Rome, February 22. 

— Covell, *90, gave a reception to the Glee and Banjo Clubs, at his home in 
Casenovia, February 27. 

— W. S. Steele, '89, professor of Greek in Delhi Academy, has been renew- 
ing acquaintances in Clinton. 

— Robert N. Brockway, '91, of New York city, made a short visit with Clin- 
ton friends, February 22 and 23. 

— J. G. Peck, '87, and Mr. Smithling, both of Lowville, spent Sunday, March 
i6th, at the Delta Upsilon House. 

— Northrup, 91, and Jenkins, '92, acted as judges at a prize speaking con« 
test in Boonville, on Washington's brithday. 

— Sharp, '90, and Rice, '92, attended the reception given to the Glee and 
Banjo Clubs by Editor Northrup of Syracuse. 

— Dr. Terrett >^ve a very able and earnest discourse upon prohibition, in the 
Stone Church, Sunday evening, February 16. 

— Rev. Anthony H. Evans, pastor of the First Presbyterian church of Lock- 
port, spent February 22-24 on Collie Hill. 
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— Dr. Terrett occupied the pulpit of Westminster Church, Utica, both morn- 
ing and evening of March i6th. 

— ^A large delegation from the college attended the Shakesperian drama, 
" Winter's Tale/' presented in Utica, March 11. 

— The committee on the Southworth prize competition in physics announced 
as successful competitors: ist, Stewart; 2d, Kelly. 

— The Glee and Banjo Clubs assisted in an entertainment given by the Osborne 
Hose Co., in ScoUard Opera House, February 15. 

— The Glee Club sang in Boonville, Friday evening, March 14, under the 
auspices of the academy of which James D. Rogers, '89, is principal. 

— ^A very pleasant dancing party was given at Sig. Hall by members of the 
Sigma Phi and Alpha Delta Phi fraternities Friday evening, March 14th. 

— S. T. Emery, '88, of Auburn Theological Seminary, preached Sunday, 
March 9, in Whitesboro, and Monday, March 10, called upon friends on Col- 
lege HiU. 

— Gray, '90, Wilkes, '91, Budd, '92, were the delegates appointed to represent 
Hamilton at the annual state Y. M. C. A. convention held in Binghamton in 
February. 

— March 5 a telegram announced that Prof. Scollard. who is traveling in the 
south, was seriously ill. His condition is much improved and his speedy 
recovery is hoped for. 

— The Glee and Banjo Club^ returned from their western trip March i. The 
press notices which they received were very encouraging and clearly indicate 
that the college ought to be proud of this organization. 

— The annual convention and banquet of the Central New York State Asso- 
dation of the Theta Delta Chi fraternity occurred at Syracuse, February 22d. 
Perine, '90, Lee, '91, Hooker. Ives and Welford, '92, represented the Hamil- 
ton Chapter. 

— March 5, the annual Y. M. C. A. election occurred. The following were 
the officers chosen for the ensuing year: President, Wilkes, '91; vice president. 
Lee, '91, corresponding secretary, Budd, '92; treasurer, Wood, '92; recording 
secretary, Orsler, '93. 

— March 7, an auction was held in the reading room, for the sale of the 
papers, periodicals and magazines. As usual. The Voice occasioned some 
rivalry as to its possessor, but Stevens, '90, happened to be the lucky bidder. 
Ibbotson, '90, acted as auctioneer, and displayed well his flippancy. 

— A. Minor Griswold, '59, ** Fat Contributor" of Texas Si/Hngs, gave his 
humorous lecture, "A Tour Around the World in Eighty Days," in Scollard 
Opera House, Tuesday evening, February 18. The lecture consisted mainly 
of vivid descriptions thickly interspersed with laughable puns and jokes. 

— Rev. Dr. James Smith, President of the Missionary College at Amednagar, 
in North India, spoke upon Foreign Missions, in Silliman Hall, March 14th. 
Dr. Smith related to many people interested in the late Wm. De Regt, '87, the 
circumstances connected with his death in India, while acting as professor in the 
same institution. 
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— Prof. Riggi, of Aubnra Theological SeminAiy, deUrered a lecture upon the 
Niebelongenlied at Houghton Seminary, Friday erening, March 7. The 
lecture was very interesting and instructive. Views from a stereopticon 
added materially in the description of places. Hamilton College was well rep- 
resented in attendance upon the lecture. 

— Robert Speer, Princeton, '89, spoke upon Foreign Missions in Silliman 
Hall, February 27 and 28. Mr. Speer by his earnest and Jorcible manner of 
speaking, impressed upon all the need of foreign missionaries and secured new 
names to his list. Friday afternoon, February 28. Mr. Speer made a few 
remarks upon college athletics as conducted at Princeton. 

— Last year's Lit. Board collected exhibits of the college for the Paris expo- 
sition, consisting of campus views, photographs, catalogues, college publications, 
etc. Many Hamilton men who visited Paris during the summer marked with 
pleasure the exhibit of their Alma Mater. Through the kindness of Dr. Dar- 
ling the present Board has received a memorial of recognition from the exposi- 
tion. This memorial will be presented to the college. 

— The following notices have lately appeared upon the college bulletin : 

'* Befine making any engagements for games, concerts. &c., out of town, all 
student organizations are requested to consult with the committee of the faculty 
on athletics. By Ordsr of ths Faculty." 

The attention of students is called again to the regulations adopted September 
20, 1889, especially to the 2d paragraph of No. 2: 

** Absences in excess of these will not be excused except tor reasons presenied 
in writing prior to the absence and considered sufficient by the Faculty, This regu- 
lation must be strictly adhered to. By Order of ths Faculty." 

— At a meeting of the senior class held March 14th the following commence- 
ment officers were unanimously elected: 

Permanent Secretary^W\\\\9m Morgan Phillips. 

Officers of Campus Day — President — Samuel Duncan Miller; Orator, Robert 
James Hughes; Poet — William Day Crockett; Junior Response — Duncan Camp- 
bell Lee; Sophomore Response — Charles Andrew Frasure: Ffeshman Response — 
Daniel Wyette Burke. 

Officers of Ckus Day — Prendtnt — Eugene Landon Crockett; Orator — Robert 
Benedict Perine; Poet — James Austin Tooley; Prophet — ^Joseph Darling Ibbot- 
son, Jr. ; Historian — Clayton Halsey Sharp. 

Ball Committee— AMrt6^ Austin Moore, Edward North Smith. Eddy Clark 
CoveU. 

Invitation Committee— CXwcenct James Geer, Lincoln Abraham Groat, Albert 
Husted Rodgers. 

General Committee — George Henry Minor, Melvin Gilbert Dodge, James 
Burton. 

Ptesentation Committee— HmKih Arthur Seavey, Charles Herbert Anthony, 
Hyman Augustus Evans. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Harvard has fourteen serial publications. 

— The Persian language is taught at ComelL 

— An anti-cribbing society hu been formed at Amherst. 

— There are thirteen graduates of Yale in the fifty-first congress. 

— Longfellow was but nineteen when made professor at Bowdoin. 

— At a mass meeting Dartmouth raised $1,200 to be given to base ball. 

-»The loss by fire at the Toronto university will amount to $1,000,000.00. 

— The invested funds at Harvard amount to $6,874,046.25, yielding $337,- 
532.05. 

— The course of civil engineering at the University of Syracuse has been dis- 
continued. 

— There are 3,847 men in American colleges who are preparing for the min- 
istry.— ^x. 

— Ex- President Porter of Yale has been elected president of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 

— The senior class at Lafayette has decided to wear the cap and gown at 
commencement. 

— The Methodist church is agitating the question of a national university in 
Washington, D. C. 

— The average age of those who enter college is seventeen years. A century 
ago it was fourteen. 

— A student at Yale was fined $20 for carving his class number upon his seat 
in the new Osborne hall. 

— The Agassis museum at Harvard, which already has a floor-space of over 
four acres, is to be enlarged. 

— No class will be graduated from the Columbia law school this year, as the 
term of study has been lengthened. 

— Miss Warfield of Maryland has bequeathed $100,000 to fund an Epis«:opal 
college, which is to be named after her. 

— Amherst is to have an advisory board to control the athletic policy of the 
college and the finances connected therewith. 

— The fourteenth anniversary of the Johns Hopkins University was cele- 
brated on Washington's birthday in Baltimore. 

— Rev. Dr. N. L. Andrews, dean of the faculty and professor of Greek, has 
been elected to the presidency of Madison University, 

— At a recent meeting of the Yale faculty nineteen members of the freshmen 
class were suspended on account of low standing in Latin. — Ex, 

— It is said that there are eighty-seven college professors now on duty who 
have been pupils under Dr. McCosh, ex-president of Princeton. — M<ni ami 
Exptas, 

— After the recent examinations at Heidelberg University, Germany, two 
students are said to have committed suicide on account of failure to pass the 
examinations. 
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A bill has been preMnted before the Rhode Island senate abolishing the 
denominational test in the election of the trustees, president and other officers 
of Brown University. 

— The Columbia College library is said to be the best managed in the world. 
Writing materials are furnished for the visitors, and li^ht meals are supplied 
to students who are too busy to leave their work. 

— The English sporting journals suggest that a series of foot-ball games be 
arranged between picked English and American teams. The dashing American 
style of play finds great favor with the English, who would be glad to welcome 
a team from this country. — iVilHams* Weatly. 



EXCHANGES. 

— The Bates Student and Undef^adutite come to us this month adorned in 
new gowns. They are neat and tasty and well deserving of comment. 

— ^We are always pleased to receive The Dartmouth among our exchanges. 
Its high literary merit is very noticeable as it is reviewed along with many of 
the monthlies that fill our table. We congratulate its editors on their successful 
publication. 

— ^The Sibyl for February contains many articles of literary excellence. *' Lit- 
erary Individuality " and '* Madame De Stael " are especially deserving of praise. 

— The February number of the TufUman has failed to reach its usually high 
standard. The article on " Hawthorne*' is its chief production, and is well 
treated. 

— The Comelt Magaune for February opens with ** How the * Princess Royal * 
Was Won," by Professor Thurston. Other articles are " The ^ariiest Ameri- 
can Novelist,** and "The Catholic Church and the Labor Question,*' both of 
which are able and instructive discussions. The magazine can hardly be com- 
pared with an undergraduate publication. The sources from which it derives 
its material are chiefly from professors and alumni of the University. 

— Lippincotfs for March is swelled to generous proportions by " Capt. Chas. 
King's Two Soldiers." The story is complete and occupies ninety-five pages of 
the magazine. Marshall P. Wilder defends "Our English Cousins" against 
the charge of being glum and unhappy. William McGeorge gives the history 
and working of the system and investments represented by western mortgages. 
His article is in the main commendatory of the system. 



CLIPPINGS. 

—During a recent examination of law students for admission to the Allegheny 
county, Pa., bar one of the questions was : "Name twelve animals to be found 
in -the Polar regions." One of the students made ninety per cent, by the 
answer : ** Six walruses and six Polar bears." 

Lives of poor men often remind us, 
Honest toil don't stand a chance ; 
• - More we work, we have behind us 

Bigger patches on our pants. '-^Oa*tmouth, 
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DBSTINY. 

From pages filled with history 

We see — though dim with mystery — 

like an eastern caravan 
The onward march of human life. 
And seek in every nation's strife 

The destiny of man. 

Philosophers have lived and died 
Who by their constant studies tried, 

Within life's little span. 
To solve the question, but, alas ! 
Even now no problem can surpass 

The destiny of man. 

Vain are the strivings of mankind 
His thought by finiteness confined 

The problem can but scan ; 
And though he labor long and well 
Eternity uone can tell 

The destiny of man. --The Dartmouth, 

— The following poem bears a peculiar interest in the seemingly prophetic 
spirit of its author, who died but a few da3r5 after its publication : 

"FLUKNS O FLUMEN." 

Gentle river, murmuring river. 

Gliding to the sea. 
On thy waves the moonbeams quiver, 
On thy banks the rushes shiver 

Noiselessly. 
While the evening breezes sighing. 
Like a strain of music dying. 
To thy sad, sweet song replying 

Mournfully. 

Gentle river, murmuring river. 

Floating to the sea. 
On thy tide our lives are drifting 

Aimlessly. 
Confident and never fearing 
Those sharp rocks we fast are nearing. 
Where destruction ever leering. 

Waits impatiently. 

—F, W, McLatu in tht Yak Cmram, 

A THBORT OF EVOLUTION. 

Way back in those archaic dajrs when time for man got ripe, 

A tailless ape sat on a tree and smoked a penny pipe. 

And as he smoked, lo, thought began. He knew that he enjoyed. 

(Be not surprised at this. You see that ape was anthropoid.) 

Thus thought began, and thought is all that makes a man a man. 

So be it known that thus in smoke the human race began. 

But mark how in a circle move all sublunary things. 

Events, like smoke, resolve themselves into expanding rings ; 

And as the monkey's pipe made thought, and thought created man. 

The cigarette shall take him back to just where he oegan. — Puise, 

'-^''Are )rou superstitious ?" **Not very ; why ?" "Do you believe it is a sign 
of death when a dc^ howls under your window at night ? " '* Yes, if I can get 
my gan before the dog gets away. 
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BY THE SHOES O' THE BLUE WATEES. 

Bricbt, sae bricht is the sky. 

Bridit, sae bricht is the sea, 
Bttt fa* mair bricht are her bricht blue een 

Where lave blinks bonnilie. 

Fair, fa* fair are the sunbeams, 

A-gltntin*, a-glistnin* the sea. 
Bat a comelier sicht is the winsome imile 

A-lightin' her face for me. 

Blythe. blythe, blythe are the waves 

And the sound of the frolicklin' tea; 
But blythesomer fa' is her ripplin' laugh 

A-laughin*. a-ripplin* for me. 

Oh ! Her look, and her lau^h and her smile. 

And the skv, and the land and the sea, — 
What care I for the haill braid wnrid 

Her ain fair sel* for me. — Hatvard AdvoeaU. 

SOMETHING WANTING. 

On the pebbly, billow-washed sea shore 

They were strolling along on the sand, 
Where the moon on the waves of the ocean 

Made a silvery path from the land. 

And she heard in the splash of the water, 

As it danced in the moon's silvery light, 
One perpetual song, — ^her heart's echo. 

*'Ah me ! Will he ask me to-night ! " 

Then gently he spoke, and his accents 

Seemed noble, and tender and true. 
•* Do you love me ? '' he eagerly asked her. 

And she murmured, *' You know that I do." 

Then she cast down her eyes and blushed sweetly 
(Though she gave him her soft hand, ungloved), 

And waited to hear his next question—^ 
But he murmured, ** I like to be loved." 

— IVimams' IVakly. 

HOW THE MILL GRINDS. 

The fellow at the ladder's top, to him all glory goes. 
And the fellow at the bottom is the fellow no one know9». 
No good are all the 'had beens,' for in country and in town 
Nobody cares how high you've been when once you have come down. 
When once you have been president and are president no more, 
You may run a farm, or teach a school, or keep a country store. 
No one will ask about you, you never will be missed. 
The mill will only grind for you while you supply the grist. 

— BurSngton Hawktye. 

—At a college club boarding house: First student—" This tea is very weak." 
Second student—*' Lean it up against the butter." 
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alumniana. 

Miya voniJ^oti^y xipSo^, kdv ctXXtfXoti <pi\ot ytyvojfie^a. 

— Richard F. Souter, *84, is a member of the Junior class in Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati. O. 

— R^. John E. Bebchbr» '69, of Otisco, has accepted a call to the Presby- 
terian Church in Byron. 

— The Presbyterian Church at Greenport, Long Island, has called to its pas- 
torate Rev. Clement G. Martin. '83. 

—Prof. Gary M. Jones, *88, lectured before the Y. M. C. A. of Watertown, 
March 3, on *' The Paris Exposition of 1889." 

— Since January i, i8go. John C. Mason, '86. has been a member of the 
law firm of Carroll, Faser & Mason. Johnstown. 

— As Professor of Mathematics in the State Normal School at New Paltz. 
Prof. George Griffith, '77, receives a salary of $1,800. 

— Utica rejoices in the election of Charles H. Sbarlr, '69, to its board of 
school commissioners, by a non-partisan majority of 2,010. 

— The parishioners of Rev. Luther A. Ostrander, '65, in Lyons, have 
made themselves happy in the right way by adding $200 to their-pastor's salary. 

— Rev. Carroll L. Bates, '83, has been graduated from the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School at Middletown, Conn., and is rector of Emmanuel Church at Empo- 
rium, Pa. 

— President John H. Pfx:k, *$q, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, addressed the students of St. Stephen's College, Armandale, on Tuesday, 
March 4th. 

— Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, President of the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic in New York City, has been appointed by President Harrison a member of 
the Government Assay Commission. 

— Rev. Gilbert Reid, '79, of Chi-nan-fu, China, reports that about 170 new 
native members were admitted to the churches in China during the year 1889, 
and that 1,000 were enrolled as actual inquirers. 

— It is announced that Rev. Willard K. Spencer. '75. of Adrian, Mich., 
will deliver a lecture, on April 8, on ** The Westminster Assembly," before the 
Tappan Presbyterian Association of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

— The Memorial Hall is indebted to Rev. Charles E. Allison, '70, of the 
Dayspring Church in Yonkers, for twenty-five colored illustrations of the cos- 
tumes worn on state occasions by the ofiicers and students of Oxford University, 
England. It is a welcome donation. 

— Among the prominent educators at the National Superintendents* Conven- 
tion, held in New York last February, were Hon. David L. Kiehle, State 
Superintendent of Schools in Minnesota, and Hon. Fred Dick, '75, State 
Superintendent of Schoob in Colorado. 

—The Presbyterian pastor at Clyde, Rev. William H. Bates, '65, who 
delights in Biblical studies, has recently published a clear and careful paper 
upon '* Titus, the Man and the Book," in which he analyzes the character of 
the author, and the scope of his epistle. 
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— *' The Wonderful Growth of Chicago" is the heading of a highly fignratiTe 
article in Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper by Hon. Andrew Shuman, *S4* 
lately of the Chicago Evening ymmal, who, from the force of habit, keeps on 
writing, although he has put off the harness of a daily editor. 

— like HowtUide RevUw for March contains the conclusion of ** Rhetorical 
Training for the Pulpit.** by Rev. Dr. Anson J. Upson, '43, of Glens Falls, 
and a sermon on '* The Inspiration of the Bible,*' by Rev. Dr. Arthur T. 
PlERSON, '57, with Dr. Pibrson's graphic sketch of Rev. John McNeill, the 
Scottish Spurgeon. 

—At a meeting of the officers of the Central New York Association of Ham- 
ilton Alumni, held at the residence of its president, Hon. William M. White, 
'54, it was resolved that the first annual reunion of the Association be held 
Tuesday evening, June 3, on the evening preceding the Clark Prise Exhibition. 
The time is well chosen for securing a large attendance. 

—Rev. Dr. RuFUS S. Green, '67, for eight years pastor of the LafayeUe 
Street Church, has accepted a call to the First Presbyterian Church in Orange, 
N. J. At a farewell dinner tendered to Dr. Green by ministers of his own and 
other denominations in Buffalo, words of the highest praise were spoken, and he 
was commended as a preacher and pastor, whose record would be an enviable 
chapter in the history of Buffalo. 

— There is a renewed interest in New York in the character and career of 
Henry W. Shaw, '37, alias "Josh Billings." He is worthy of higher honor 
than he has yet received as a picturesque and humorous lecturer. With all his 
eccentricities, he was a man of rare good sense and a decided gift for teaching 
wholesome truths by stratagem. He made the world better by his jokes, and 
made much money by harmless cacography. 

— Paul Dakin, '84, belongs to the business firm of Dakin & Walker, 
Tacoma, Washington, where " the wondeHul improvements of the past season, 
the thousands of new and substantial buildings, the miles of streets opened and 
the numerous enterprises established, g^ve promise of y^t better things to come.'* 
And in case of illness or accident Dr. Ivan P. Balabanopf, '84. is there to 
respond to the call for physician or surgeon. 

— The Centra] Steel Goods Company, of Utica, has been formed, with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000. Among its incorporators are Benjamin D. Gilbert. '57, of 
Clajrville; Lynott B. Root, '64, of Utica, transfer agent; Charles S. Mil- 
lard. '66. of Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. Henry J. Cookinham, '67, of Utica. 
attorney for the corporation; William J. Millard. '80. of Clayville. treasurer. 
The principal ofRce of the company will be in Utica. 

— Prof. Samuel G. Love, '46, author of a valuable school book on *' Indus- 
trial Education," has resigned his office as Superintendent of Schools in James- 
town, and will henceforth act as librarian of the Prendergast Library. It is now 
twenty-five years since Professor Love began the work of organizing the public 
schools of Jamestown. He can look with satisfaction upon a longer and more^ 
honorable career than is vouchsafed to the majority of teachers. 

—Miss Nelue Theodora Dwight, daughter of Hon. Theodore W. 
DwiGHTp *40, died very suddenly, Sunday morning, February 23. Apprc^riate 
funeral services were conducted Wednesday p. M. by Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, 
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'51. and Rev. Prof. A. C. Hopkins, '66, with solo singing by Miss Alice Hud- 
SON. With words of tender sympathy Professor Hopkins recalled the lessons 
so impressively taught by a life of constant suffering, of uncomplaining patience 
and Christian resignation to the loss of health and nearly all that makes life 
attractiTe to the young. The memory of such a life will be a priceless blessing. 

— Not long ago D wight H. Olmsted, '46. of New York city, had occasion 
to call at the office of Davies & Rapallo, counsel for the Manhattan Railway 
Co., 32 Nassau street, and was pleasantly surprised to learn from Cmaklss A. 
Gardiner, '80, a member of the firm, that they g^ve constant employment to 
not less than thirty clerks, or assistants, all of whom have been admitted to the 
bar, and most of whom are college graduates. Among the Hamilton alumni 
are Frank S. Babcock, '83, Wiujam R. Page, '84, Frank D. Allen, '85, 
Harry B. Tolles, '86. Ward H. Goodenough, '87, Henry J. Hsmmens.'87. 

—By the sudden death, March 3, of Mrs. May Rose Bachman, wife of 
Rev. Dr. Robert L. Bachman, '71. he loses a helpmate whose loving 
counsel strengthened all his generous purposes. She was devoted to her home. 
Her children had her tenderest care, and the loss which falls so heavily upon so 
many is doubly hard to them. In all the organizations of the church in which 
women take an especially active part, she was looked upon as a leader. The 
work of the Foreign Missionary Society, of which she was president, deeply 
interested her, and during the few days preceding her last illness she was busy 
preparing for the monthly meeting of the society, which she was to have 
conducted. 

— Milton H. Northrup, '60, of the Syracuse Morning Cornier^ welcomed 
the coming of the Hamilton College Glee and Banjo Clubs with this greeting: 
'* A historic college is a magnet that draws to its classes young men of bright 
gifts and high promise, from far and near. Then comes a selection of the 
musically gifted, who are drawn together into a musical brotherhood, and are 
trained to a finished expression in harmony and song. These young men from 
Hamilton College, with all their passion for music as a recreation, are hard- 
working students. While lovers of harmless merriment, they are young men to 
whom life is a serious business, and one who hears them has the pleasure of 
studying the good influence of music on the character and culture of young men 
in college." 

— Rev. Joseph W. Hubbard. '50, is one of the Princetonian ministers 
"around whom hovered mirth and frolic," fifty years ago. He writes from 
Mechanicsville, Iowa: '* Last February I was to preach for a friend at Clar- 
ence, eleven miles from here. During the recess after the Sunday school, the 
superintendent said to me, ' I want to introduce to you a friend of mine. ' A 
gray-headed old boy took my hand, and began to say in a measured tone. * I 
had a classmate once, named Hubbard, and he was a big man.* * Yes,' I replied, 
• and you were S. S. Camp, and I was Joe Hubbard.' Forty years were never 
bridged over more unexpectedly. I was completely taken aback. I could make 
no headway with my sermon, until I had lugged in my old classmate and dis- 
posed of him. ' 

— Rev. Dr. Charles Van Norden. '63. the new president of Elmira Col- 
lege — so runs the report — '* takes hold with a vigorous hand, and is already 
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inspiring the friends of the college with new courage and hope. He has already 
gained the hearts of the young ladies and the confidence of the Executive Com- 
mittee. A new and bo]d step forward has been taken in abolishing the prepar- 
atory department. No more new students are to be admitted to it after this 
year, and in 1893 it is to be entirely dispensed with. This has long been felt 
to be a clog on the reputation of the college, and a hindrance to its best work, 
and has been allowed only for pecuniary reasons. Dr. Van Norden shows his 
fitness for the presidency by this act, and has fai^h to believe that by the time 
the change is completed, the numbers of the students of the college will demand 
all the room." 

— Mr. Robert McCullough, '89, now acting-president of the Mission Col- 
lege^at Ahmednagar, India, writes a letter, whose Christmas date suggests anti- 
podal contrasts: ** The city walls of Ahmednagar, which are about twenty feet 
high, encompass but very little more land than Clinton contains, and within these 
walls are packed in little mud houses about 33,000 human beings, and at night 
all the cattle of all the farmers round about. For here the farmer does not live 
on his farm, but in the city. Right here, amid this bustle and dirt, are precious 
souls for whom Christ died, and the missionaries who came before me have 
fought their way into the very centre, and brushed a clean place for themselves, 
and have set up the Master's banner. When I came here, a little more than a 
year ago, I found the missionary in charge of this work. Rev. James Smith, so 
thoroughly worn out that his voice was almost gone. Last July he was com- 
pelled to leave Bombay for his home in Toronto, Canada. As there was no 
other missionary connected with this institution, I have had to lead the workers. 
Perhaps no mission field funiishes more hindrances than India. But often these 
hindrances and difficulties are means of bringing blessings. We have at present 
thirty-five Christian boys in the school. The others are Hindoos, Mohammedans 
and Parsees. The Christian boys are active and earnest, and give great prpipise 
of usefulness hereafter." 

— All who have had the pleasure of .sitting under the ministrations of Rev. 
Dr. James H. Ecob, '69, of Albany, are well aware that in him the arti<>tic 
instinct is very strongly developed. His sermons are filled with word pictures of 
natural scenes and phenomena painted with exquisite fidelity and deepest feel- 
ing. His love of nature is an absorbing passion, and he has the keenest sympa- 
thy with her various moods. But few, save his intimate friends, have been 
aware that his art instincts have found expression in any other form than word 
pictures. Dr. Ecob is, however, an artist of unusual gifts with brush and pig- 
ments. He has painted many beautiful landscapes, which the public never 
have had the pleasure of seeing. A charming canvas from his easel now at 
Annesley's gallery, in Albany, has attracted a great deal of attention. It gives 
a sure indication that Dr. Ecob could have secureid an enviable degree of fame 
had he chosen art as his profession. The picture is called ** An October Morn- 
ing at Kennebunkport," and is a study of the coast scenery of Maine, which the 
artist loves so well. It represents a low, bleak bluff, jutting out into the ocean 
and washed by an angry sea. creaming into breakers and dashing high in spray 
over half. submerged rocks at its base. The tone of the picture is admirable. 
The sky is a cold October gray, completely shutting out the sun and thus sub- 
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duing the colon into the most perfect hannony with the subject. The water is 
very clear and translucent and the cresting waves are painted with a wonderful 
freedom. The bluff, at the seaward side, is cracked and seamed by the storms 
of a thousand years, while toward the land it slopes away for a rod or twa 
This b covered with a thin, poor soil, bearing at the crest a scrubby bush, and 
elsewhere carpeted with a straggling furse that only emphasizes the desolation 
of the scene. A few artists of note have seen the picture and all unite in 
declaring that it is creditable to the highest degree. 



NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1832. 

Philemon Bliss, second son of Asahbl and Lydia [Griswold] Bliss, was 
bom in North Canton, Hartford county, Connecticut, July 28. 18 13. The 
father, a teacher and farmer, was a descendant of the original Puritans from 
England, and the mother was an English woman whose ancestors were among 
the first settlers of this country. In 1831 the family moved to New York and 
here at Oneida Institute and Hamilton College, the subject of this sketch 
received his more advanced education. In the spring of 1833, he entered the 
law office of Theodore Sill, to prepare himself for the legal profession. But he 
was menaced with the bronchial affection that alwajrs troubled him, and after 
one year's study he was directed by his physician to seek some more favorable 
climate; at this time he spent a few years traveling. He occasionally taught 
school and for a while engaged in a land office at Elyria, Ohio. He resumed 
the practice of law in 1841 and continued to practice with fair success for several 
years. 

In 1848 he was elected by the legislature of Ohio judge of the fourteenth 
judicial circuit of the state; this office he filled until elected to congress in 1854. 
from the fourteenth congressional district of Ohio, to which position he was 
again elected in 1856. For the purpose of seeking a dryer climate, in 1861 he 
accepted the position of chief justice of Dakota territory, and left his home at 
Elyria for the plains. His health gradually improved, but being dissatisfied 
with his new home he determined to seek a more lively field. I n 1863 he went 
to St. Joseph and in 1868 was elected to the bench of the supreme court of Mis- 
souri, drawing a four years' term. Shortly before its termination the curators of 
the university established a department of law in this institution and elected 
him its professor and dean of the law faculty, which position he held at the 
time of his death. He died August 25, 1889, at St. Paul, Minn., where he was 
spending the summer. His interment was in the cemetery at Columbia, Mo. 

Judge Bliss was married in Louisville, Ky., Nov. 16, 1843, to Miss Martha W. 
Tharp. Three children survive him, William H. Bliss, Edwin W. Bliss and 
Mrs. Florence Bliss Lyon, who, since the death of her husband, has made her 
home in Columbia with her father. 

CLASS OP 1 841. 

Rev. Luther Conkun was bom in East Aurora, Erie county, N. Y., March 
29, 18 17. He was the sixth in descent from Ananias Conklin. who, with his 
brother John Conklin, came from England about 1640, and settled first in Massa- 
chusetts for ten years, and then at Easthampton. Long Island. In a burial 
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ground at Amagansett. a part of the township of Easthampton. a modest sand- 
stone monument carries this inscription: 

•• Here 

Lies the 

Body of Mr. 

Annanias Conkling. 

Who died March y i. 

1740, in y« 68 year 

of his age." 

This was probably one of the ancestors of Luther Conklin; and Senator Ros- 
coe Conkling traced his lineage to the same stock in Amagansett. In other mort- 
uary inscriptions at Amagansett, the name is spelt sometimes with the final £, 
and sometimes without it. The same diversity of spelling prevails among the 
living owners of the name at Amagansett. Luther Conklin 's mother was a 
Guthrie, whose ancestors came from the north of Ireland. He was the youngest 
of eight brothers and sisters, his father dying when he was only six years old. He 
began the Christian life at sixteen, and two years later began his preparation 
for college, as a candidate for the ministry. While in college he was intimately 
associated with Prof. Theodore D. Dwight. Rev. Dr. Henry Kendall. Rev. Dr. 
L. M. Miller, and Rev. Dr. H. A. Nelson, who were classmates of his brother. 
Rev. Oliver P. Conklin. After graduating from Auburn Theological Seminary, 
in 1844, Rev. Luther Conklin began the work of his ministry in the Presbjrterian 
Church at Liverpool, N. Y., at the age of 27. He was married at Leicester, 
Mass., November 19, 1844, to Miss Almira Henshaw, with whom he became 
acquainted while she was principal of the Female Seminary at Fulton. After 
a service of two yearh at Liverpool, he took charge of the Congregational Church 
at Moravia, where he labored very successfully for five years, 1846-51. Then 
he accepted a pastorate at Freeport, Me., where he labored for seven years. 1851- 
^8. He Mras then called to the pastorate of the Congregational Church at East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. Here he remained for ten years, and then resigned, mainly 
by reason of broken health. With the hope of regaining bis health by out-door 
labor, he purchased a small farm near Rochester, in 1868, where he spent the 
remainder of his days, preaching as he had opportunity for ten or twelve years 
after leaving East Bloomfield. His health has been always uncertain, and in 
his later years he was called to endure very great suffering. His final illness, 
however, was brief, and the end of his life was reached October. 2, 1888. 

While his contributions to benevolence during his life were very liberal, he 
may be regarded, though dead, as yet preaching the gospel in the large bequest 
which he made to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. His widow 
survives. 



MARRIED. 

Brownrll — Mills.— In the Presbyterian Church in Oneonta. N. Y., March 
5, 1890, by Rev. Ernest H. Hardman, Dr. Arthur Hamilton Brownell, 
'84, of OneonU, and Miss Mary Ellen Mills, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William M. Mills, of OneonU. 

Stbbbins— Merritt. — On Saturday, March 9, 1890, at the home of the bride, 
Arthur Allerton Stebbins, '87, of the Utica Saturday Gloh and Miss 
Lulu A. Merritt, of Rye, Westchester county. N. Y. 
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LONGFELLOW AND HAWTHORNE IN THEIR USE OF 
COLONIAL SCENES. 

SOPHOMORE TERM ESSAY. 

THE social life and character of no period of our national 
existence is more interesting, simple and vigorous than 
that of the colonial period. The Puritans, immediately after 
landing on the desolate shores of the new world, established 
a new social order, differing greatly from that they had left. 
The basis of their new social structure was essentially a 
religious one; and every phase of life was imbued with a 
deep religious feeling. Their unswerving belief in and 
obedience to the letter of divine law, which in so marked a 
degree characterized the Puritans, produced those rough, 
practical, healthy and strong, though narrow and bigoted 
characters for which this period is distinguished. The sim- 
plicity of their life and the intense reality of their early 
struggles against seas, forests, Indians and wild beasts, 
arouses, even now, a keen interest. To two of our greatest 
authors we are indebted for most charming and faithful 
pictures of these early scenes. Hawthorne and Longfellow, 
each according to his genius, has made the dull, prosaic life 
of this primitive people immortal. Their every-day life, with 
its trials, joys, anticipations, fears and hardships, more vividly 
impresses upon us a sense of its stem realities, because of 
the writings of these authors. Two of Hawthorne's most 

/ 
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powerful and successful works deal with questions which 
were of paramount significance to the Puritans ; and, in 
fact, his inspiration is largely derived from the influence 
Colonial subjects had upon his mind. Though Longfellow 
does not so freely use colonial scenes, yet his writings have 
scarcely less importance in giving us a true knowledge of 
those times. The ways in which the writings of Hawthorne 
and Longfellow are stamped by the influence of colonial life 
are as diverse as the mental temperament of the authors 
themselves. The former was of a dreary, romantic, mystical 
nature; the latter, full of life, hope, love and truthfulness. 
If our conception of colonial life was confined to the histor- 
ical, it would be vague and unsatisfying ; if to Hawthorne's 
writings, it would be gloomy, sombre, incomplete ; if to 
Longfellow's, it would be light, fanciful and cheery ; but, 
happily, we have the three sources from which we can gain 
a complete and varied yet unique picture. Witchcraft, with 
all its dreadful sinister incurring, will forever darken the 
memory and distort our co/iception of the otherwise 
hallowed life of the Puritans. The undefined terror, haunt- 
ing mystery and fiendish workings of this imperfectly under- 
stood spirit of evil, is one the most prominent features of 
their social life. Its impress upon their mind was indelible, 
and its subtle power was supposed to work ruiri from gener- 
ation to generation. In Hawthorne's " House of the Seven 
Gables " its malign influence and devilish nature is clearly 
portrayed. Hawthorne himself, essentially a Puritan, fully 
appreciating this undefined something in its broadest signifi- 
cance, has shown its various workings through all the tan- 
gled maze of the civil relations of the Mauls and Pyncheons, 
terrifying the Pyncheons with a sense of their injustice to 
the Mauls, and haunting the empty chambers of their impos- 
ing mansions, which had been reared upon soil obtained by 
blood. The mysterious whispers and stealthy tread of 
unseen beings made the interior desolate and horrifying. 
The midnight blasts, shrieking through the garrets and 
howling around its seven gables, made it seem the very 
abode of fiends and demons, and its chambers re-echo with 
their hellish plans. The Pyncheons die, choked with blood. 
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What can it mean? The spirit of the wronged Maul is 
wreaking his vengeance upon the posterity of his enemy. 
How pleasant to turn from this dark feature of Puritan life, 
which Hawthorne has portrayed in living colors, to listen to 
the humming of Priscilla's spinning wheel and hear the story 
of her simple labor, simplicity and love. Longfellow's 
** Courtship of Miles Standish " is the most charming of his 
songs of colonial life. It gives us a clear idea of their daily 
life, occupations, mode of action and habits of thought. 
The outlines of three characters are sketched. Standish is 
a typical Puritan, stern, unbending, authoritative ; " a man not 
of words, but of actions," who had no time for love, but 
must woo by proxy. John Alder, his faithful servant and 
devoted friend, pleads eloquently with the Puritan maiden 
to give her love to the stern old captain. The character of 
Priscilla is simply and naturally drawn, and shows the cease- 
less industry and domestic devotion of the colonial maidens. 
In Hawthorne's " Scarlet Letter " another social phase, pre- 
eminently a religious one, is developed. The story of a ter 
rible crime is told, and its moral effect upon the community 
is traced at length. Its disastrous blackening and deprav- 
ing of the whole life of one who has once sinned seems unre- 
mitting. The Puritan notion, that sin is almost unpardon- 
able, is carried out through the entire work. Most of the 
characters and scenes are entirely colonial ; but that fiendish, 
abstract quality of evil personified at Chillingworth, is not 
confined to one time or place and illustrates no essentially 
colonial character. Colonial life, as seen in Hawthorne's 
works, is of a rather sober and melancholy caste, scarcely 
relieved by any bright ray, except that which radiates from 
the sunny face of the pure and gentle Phoebe, who brightens 
even the lonely rooms of the House of the Seven Gables. 
Longfellow's vision ot these scenes is far brighter. Haw- 
thorne's sketches are weird, dreamy, fantastic, imaginative, 
mysterious; Longfellow's, though told in verse, are simple, 
vivid, graphic, picturesque; still, in some of his shorter 
poems, the glow of imagination has woven the golden 
thread of legend into his matchless song. No truer picture of 
old colonial life, with its simple, homely amusements, could 
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be drawn than that of the prelude to " Tales of a Wayside 
Inn." The inn itself, half gone to decay, is rich in lonely 
grandeur. 

'*A region of repose it seems, 

A place of slumber and of dreams. 

Remote among the wooded hills.'* 

On a windy afternoon in June, the " Phantom Ship " 
approaches, till her crew are recognized, and then she van- 
ishes, *• as a sea mist in the sun." ** The Skeleton in Armor " 
has the spirit of a Norse Viking song of war and of the sea. 
The legend of its Round Tower at Newport is most skill- 
fully introduced in the following stanza : 

** Three weeks we westward bore, 
And when the storm was o'er, 
Qoud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward; 
There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 
Which, to this very hour, 

Stands looking seaward." 

Hawthorne has portrayed the religious and supernatural 
features ; Longfellow the domestic and legendary ; no phase 
of these scenes, which could increase our knowledge or 
deepen our interest, is passed over ; the picture is complete ; 
its various shades of coloring displayed in every light. 

Carl Hermon Dudley, '92. 



HAMILTON, WEBSTER, SEWARD. 

SUCCESSFUL HEAD PRIZE ORATION. 

IN the history of the United States three constitutional 
crises have demanded the highest statesmanship. At the 
close of the Revolution the united colonies, poverty 
stricken, jealous of each other and no longer bound by the 
urgencies of common danger, were fast disintegrating. The 
Articles of Confederation had failed ; and there was no 
sovereign government. 

In this exigency Alexander Hamilton began the move- 
ment for a firmer union. With rare tact, he succeeded in 
assembling a convention of the states and to this proposed 
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a constitutiQn based on the idea of a strong central govern- 
ment. On the rejection of this plan, as a whole, he loyally 
accepted the compromise approved by the majority. 
Through the Federalist with a force and originality never 
surpassed, he expounded its meaning, explained its effects 
and urged its advantages ; and by his influence he contrib- 
uted more than any other, to its ratification. He so inter- 
preted its provisions, breathing into them his own spirit, 
that the constitution, in its operation, was more his work 
than of all the others who framed it. The broad patriotism 
and greatness of the man were never better shown, than 
when, putting aside all personal pique, he expounded and 
defended forms and principles, which perhaps he feared, 
yet deemed better than existing dissension and weakness. 

Hamilton was the leader, the soul, the original genius of 
the formative period of our constitution. He was not only 
a leader in creating the convention of '87, not only a leader 
in its deliberations, not only the foremost advocate and de- 
fender of the proposed constitution ; but he was the con- 
trolling spirit of Washington's administration, which estab- 
lished the precedents and marked out the course of the new 
government. Each succeeding generation has but followed 
in the pathway illumined by his genius and strengthened 
and adorned the fabric erected chiefly by his master hand. 

Washington, Hamilton and Jefferson, the generation that 
formed the constitution, passed from the stage ; the " era of 
good feeling " came and went ; and the country entered 
upon the stormiest period of its political existence. The 
conflict again raged round the comparatively untried consti- 
tution. In times of domestic peace and minor political dis- 
sension it had stood the test ; but now the spectre of state 
sovereignty, the menace of disunion, so strong in the con- 
vention of '87, vigorous in the contest which followed 
mighty now in the logic of Calhoun and the aggressiveness 
of slavery — battled boldly for constitutional existence. It 
said : ** It is not a constitution, but a compact. *' " The 
states are supreme in their sovereignty." The constitution 
was at stake ; and again there must come a man able to ex- 
pound its doctrines and make it strong to bind the ever 
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increasing nation. Ten years before, in the. Dartmouth 
College case, Daniel Webster had gained a position among 
the ablest constitutional lawyers of his generation. In that 
case,'discussing the relations of the general government to 
that of the state, he maintained the sovereignty of the con- 
stitution. Now, with his soul fired by the taunts and fal- 
lacies of Hayne, he combated nullification. His eloquence 
making mightier the logic of Hamilton, found an echo in 
the heart of every loyaF American. His arguments were 
behind the stern vigor of Jackson, when he crushed nullifi- 
cation in South Carolina and his glowing words, creating a 
sentiment for nationality, stirred the hearts of those who 
fought down secession and saved the union. 

The great debate of 1830 left slavery untouched; and 
twenty years later its menace again brought conflict. State 
after state had been enrolled in the union. The question 
was put and must be answered : " Can the constitution, 
broadening with the nation, still keep its grasp and bind 
into one government a people stretching from ocean to 
ocean ? " With time and growth the problem had become 
more difficult. Under the constitution, there were two 
social fabrics, two political theories utterly antagonistic. 
Could they be reconciled and the constitution preserved ? 

Here Webster erred. His intense love of nationality mis- 
led him. The slave oligarchy frightened him with threats of 
secession. To him there seemed so much at stake that he 
dared not but compromise. 

William H. Seward, calm, able and with a more spiritual 
vision than his two great predecessors, saw not only the 
conflict impending, but where the ultimate right lay. Declar- 
ing, as a United States senator, that " there is a higher law 
than the constitution,'* to which it must conform, he 
aniiounced the ruling principle of his constitutional career. 
Later, when the struggle grew fiercer, he boldly asserted : 
** It is an irrepressible conflict between opposing and endur- 
ing forces * * * and it is the existence of this great 
fact that renders all such pretended compromises, when 
made, vain and ephemeral." Strong in his calm foresight, 
he was enabled, as the leader of the Republican party, to 
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prepare for the issue, and, as the controlling mind in 
Lincoln*s cabinet, to help guide the nation to a full constitu- 
tional freedom and union. His assertion of the " higher 
law " and his recognition of the " irrepressible conflict," 
rank Seward's statesmanship with that of our greatest 
political leaders. 

Hamilton, Webster and Seward have held positions 
strikingly similar in the progress of the nation, yet each had 
characteristics strongly individual. Hamilton was the logi- 
cal, Webster, the oratorical, Seward, the ethical statesman. 

Hamilton saw clearly that no human law could be 
supreme ; for he said " the sacred rights of man ♦ ♦ ♦ 
can never be erased or obscured by mortal power." But 
this never became with him a principle of action. With a 
mind unerringly logical, he wrought out the constitutional 
life and based it on the principles of political philosophy. 
Webster, with the logic of a great intellect and the sym- 
pathy of a great nature, receiving the constitution as it was, 
emphasized and strengthened the principles of liberty and 
union. He stirred the heart of the nation to sacrifice ; 
Seward with a spiritual foresight beyond those who dealt 
merely with human philosophy, not only perceived the 
" higher law," but realized it. He reconciled the constitu- 
tion to conscience and made it more enduring, while he 
bowed it to the Divine law. 

Hamilton loved order and distrusted the people; he 
would have a strong government. Webster loved the union ; 
but forgot the universal right of personal freedom ; he 
would have preserved the union at the cost of compromise 
with slavery. Seward feared God and loved humanity ; he 
would have had God's law supreme and all men free. 

Seward had neither the genius of Hamilton nor the elo- 
quence and sympathy of Webster and he could not have 
done their work, but, combined with an intellect little 
inferior to that of Hamilton and Webster, he possessed a 
moral sensibility beyond either. 

Hamilton's genius lifted him above the mass and Web- 
ster's sympathetic force led him into error. Seward's 
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career is less marred by mistakes, because he trod a lower 
path and was guided by a cooler judgment. 

To-day, in the opening of our second century, our political 
philosophy is that of Hamilton ; the nation's heart still 
thrills with the eloquent words of Webster and the con- 
science of a free and united people says '* Amen " to the 
lofty utterances of Seward. Walstein ROOT, '90. 



JUNIOR DISCUSSION. 

RESOLVED, **THAT THE STAGE IS NOT CONDUCIVE TO 

PUBLIC MORALITY." 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

THE theatre has been an established institution for cent- 
uries. In early civilization it was the pernicious influ- 
ence of the stage upon the morals of her people that cost 
Athens her liberty; and its condition to-day causes moralists 
to deplore and the Christian church to denounce it. 

The drama of to-day is not conducive to morality. Its 
exponents have a vitiated conception of that which ennobles ; 
and their dramatic work therefore, will reflect to a great 
degree their characters. Glance at the bills of our metro- 
politan play-houses and what do we find to be the plays with 
which theatrical managers propose to entertain us? "The 
Brass Monkey,** "A Tin Soldier," " The County Fair," ** The 
London Gaiety Company," " Adamless Eden," " Black 
Crook," and a score of similar plays are the drawing cards 
that nightly fill the chairs and boxes of our city and provin- 
cial theatres ; and the sole purpose of the play is to make 
an audience laugh, not at wit, not at humor, not even at 
drollery, but merely at grotesqueness of idea and situation. 

Degenerate art ministers to depraved taste. The plays of 
to-day that are most popular are those in which scantily clad 
Venuses trip the hours away through the mazes of the bal- 
let. A play of this character is presented and every move- 
ment of the ballet girls is watched with closest attention ; 
and when the falling of the curtain tells that those " forms 
divine ** have finished their work, a murmur of suppressed 
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ccstacy goes over the house, a voice from the gallery breathes a 
rapturous **0h !" a ripple of applause floats out from the boxes, 
Wi^ patres fatniliarum in the bald-headed row declare "that 
they are just as young as they used to be," and have lost 
none of their fondness for pink fleshlings. Yet the negative 
will tell you that the stage is moral. 

But let us look for a moment at another type of the mod- 
em drama, that in which the laughs of comedy and the tears 
of tragedy are mingled. But how are these mingled ? In 
such a way that the coarse passions and emotions, and not 
the finer instincts of our natures, are aroused. 

The most successful mello-drama of the last twenty years 
is ** The Lights of London." Here is portrayed beauty in 
the midst of poverty, but happy for all that, until the society 
Rou^ worms his snake-like form into theiiome; and then, 
as wealth comes in at the door, happiness goes out at the 
window. A blighted home, a social outcast, a heartless man 
of the world, a low buffoon play their parts together and the 
story is told, vice, misery and poverty are portrayed to us in 
all the terrible reality that emotional acting and scenic effect 
can give. And the negative will tell you that this is con- 
ducive to morality. Morality ? Well, perhaps it is. But 
the millenium will never come so long as the portrayal of 
vice and misery, and the immodest display of natural beauty 
conduce to morality in this or any other nation. 

That which is most popular in art, in religion, or in science 
has the most followers. You all know that which is most 
popular on the stage to-day ; and I ask the gentleman of the 
negative if, under such circumstances, the stage can be con- 
ducive to morality? H. Platt Osborne. 



NEGATIVE, 

The stage is the mirror of society. An advance in a 
nation's civilization has ever been accompanied by an 
advance in the character of its drama. Glance back over 
the centuries and we find the highest culture and civilization 
of Greece marked by the highest type of her drama. Rome's 
decline and degradation was characterized by the inhumanity 
and barbarity of gladiatorial combat. When the darkness 
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of the middle ages, the night of Europe, had been illtiniined 
by the dawn of a higher civilization and intelligence ; when 
the revival of letters had awakened a desire for literature, 
then it was that the poetry and song of the Troubadours 
was followed by those miracles and mysteries which drama^ 
tized Biblical scenes, and, by characters representing virtues, 
aroused the populace to an admiration for purity and truth. 

The main argument used by the opponents of the stage 
is that some plays, by their tragic situations, their sensation- 
alism, and, in some cases, immoralities, cause a love of excite- 
ment and a dislike for the commonplace incidents and duties 
of life. True it is that there are such plays ; but, even in 
this lowest type of the drama, a strong contrast is drawn 
between virtue and vice. The villain may temporarily tri- 
umph, but, in the last act, purity and truth come forth, cov- 
ered with the garland of success. Because a few are immoral, 
we can no more say that the effect of the stage is conducive 
to public immorality than that all literature is to be con- 
demned, because Zola has written of Parisian immoralities 
and Edgar Saltus, with sensual pen, has described the foibles 
of New York society. There are chapters in the Bible which 
can not be read without a blush. Shall we, therefore, con- 
demn the Scriptures as injurious to public morality? There 
are plays of Shakespeare which are unfit for public readings. 
Shall we, therefore, cast out of our libraries all the master- 
pieces of his genius ? 

That there has ever been some antagonism between the 
pulpit and the stage, the preacher and the actor, we admit ; 
but the spheres of both are not so far asunder. The pulpit 
teaches from a positive standpoint ; the stage by action and 
by contrast. But the opposition has not been usually from 
those clergymen whose preaching or whose lives most closely 
resemble the example of the founder of their faith. The 
divines who most bitterly condemn the sensationalism of the 
stage are frequently those whose unusual texts are advertised 
in the newspapers to draw crowds and create comment, and 
whose sermons are full of that very sensationalism which 
they denounce as the great evil of the stage. 
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Music, art, poetry are pleasures which are upheld by all as 
ennobling and elevating in their effect upon man's mind and 
morals; and yet the stage, which combines them all, is 
denounced as debasing. The ballet is especially objected to 
as immoral ; but '* as a man thinketh in his heart so is he ; " 
and he who can enjoy the beauty of costume, the poetry of 
motion, the dreamy strains of music and not feel purified 
and ennobled must be lacking in his better nature. 

In this world of work and worry, it is necessary that the 
mind should occasionally unbend and luxuriate; and the 
theatre is one of the best means of relaxation. In every day 
life man forms a low opinion of his fellow man. The mean- 
ness and selfishness which he sees around him serve to lower 
his estimate of humanity. But the stage shows him the 
world in its finest and brightest colors ; it brings before him 
the great, good and glorious of his species and so elev^it^ 
the opinion he had formed. 

The drama carries us into the world of romance and thus 
makes the practical more endurable. In the theatre we 
leave the sordid world of fraud, of hypocrisy and ambition, 
and enter the beautiful realm of the ideal. Our minds 9tnd 
hearts are feasted with purity, with loftiness and heroism, 
and we are beckoned by the models of goodness there di$- 
played to tread with them the paths of greatne»$ stpd tp win 
like laurels of renown. 

When it is proven that the stage does not elevate society 
by depicting its follies ; that impure plays are the rule and 
not the exception ; that the villain and not the hero, vice 
and not virtue is made to triumph ; that the mind is lowered 
and not elevated ; then, and not until then, will the negative 
admit that the drama is conducive to public immorality. 

Bayarp L. Peck. 
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IS GEORGE ELIOT JUST TO SAVANAROLA IN 
««ROMOLA?" 

SOPHOMORE TERM ESSAY. 

LET US look at this character as it is there revealed. In 
the gay and prosperous city of Florence, lust and obscen- 
ity, lying and treachery, oppression and murder are common 
vices. The church, with the infamous Borgia in the papal 
chair, had never been so disgraced in its head, had never 
shown so few signs of renovating vital belief in its lower 
members. Upon this scene comes a powerful, magnetic man» 
who sees the sword of God's vengeance hanging over the 
doomed city. We find testimony in his sincerity and faith. 
** The real force of demonstration for Savanarola lay in his 
own burning indignation at the sight of wrong ; in his fer- 
vent belief in an unseen justice, that would put an end to 
the wrong, and in an unseen purity, to which lying and 
uncleanliness were an abomination." He preaches the ter- 
rible scourging of Florence and exhorts the people to repent- 
ance for the establishment of prosperity for God's people. 
The multitude hear him ; believe him ; his prophecies are 
fulfilled ; his preaching becomes popular ; his followers, a great 
party, entirely submissive to his will. Up to this time he 
had been simple, straight-forward, sincere. Now, at the 
zenith of his temporal power, he begins to fail of a high 
ideal. He has control of the multitude, and it is necessary 
for his welfare that he keep the mastery. In this attempt 
he becomes vitiated. His standard fits their lower needs 
and not his own best insight. His methods border upon 
those of the political orator. He becomes selfish, and strug- 
gles to maintain his own personal greatness. As his power 
slips away, he is led more and more to self vindication. His 
own personal longings work his ruin and make the road to 
his defeat and death. 

What is the picture ? That of a character in which irre- 
vocable errors and lapses from veracity are intertwined with 
noble purposes and sincere beliefs ; that of a great soul, 
whose longing for power brought it down from the lofty 
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pedestal on which the noble conscience placed it. The 
reading of " Romola " leaves the idea of a lofty character, 
overshadowed by a dark cloud, small, but distinct and 
impressive. His power, his faith, his greatness of purpose, 
his lofty ideals are set forth, but this cloud hangs over all. 

Before pronouncing this view a just one, let us look for a 
moment at the character of its author. George Eliot was a 
moralist. She had never known the Spirit of the Infinite, 
with its uplifting and ennobling influence; its power of 
inspiring heroic devotion and self-forgetfulness. Could she, 
in her cold analysis of character, understand its workings in 
the great soul of the Monk of St. Marco ? Despite all trib- 
utes to his greatness, wherever there was a choice of motives 
we find the less noble attributed to him. Having placed 
herself where she was compelled to defend and justify her 
conduct before the world, living a life far from bright and 
joyous, is it not more probable that she would see the baser 
motive ? 

Nowhere do we find a just appreciation of his great social 
and political work. Savonarola was eminently a reformer. 
In an incredibly short time he changed the gay, pleasure- 
seeking Florence into the semblance of a Puritan com- 
munity. In " Romola " we find an appreciation of his 
power over the people, but not of the great practical reforms, 
which, by means of it, he carried out. Like Puritanism in 
England, he lost his power, but the value of his influence 
was immeasurably great, not only in Florence, but through- 
out the whole world. 

The value of his political power is nowhere fully recog- 
nized in " Romola." **In the first agitation of the revolt . 
against the Medici, when the people had run wild with rage 
and terror, when the streets were thronged, as only an Ital- 
ian wild crowd of men can throng them ; when a breath 
would have driven the populace into the wildest excess of 
mediaeval revolution, the Prior of St. Marco alone stemmed 
and turned back the tide. Through all the trouble, din and 
tumult, the figure of Savanarola is almost the only one that 
rises clear out of the crowd. From his pulpit in the Duomo, 
the great Dominican friar rose grandly over the multitude, 
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swaying them with an anxious, glorious magnetism, the 
sway of the one utteriy true and steadfast man in the 
troubled community." 

Savonarola was not a selfish seeker after vain power and 
glory. When he saw, as he must have seen, his power slip- 
ping away, would not a union with his opponents have 
restored to him even greater honor? Constantly tempted 
by the opposing political factions to throw the weight of his 
influence into their side of the scale, we find him always 
standing firmly for his convictions of right. " He died, with 
hands pure of any selfish stain, having sought nothing but 
to establish Christ as King of Florence, and to drive out 
from the temple, as his Master drove them out, the mer- 
chandise and the impurity." 

George Eliot is unjust in her treatment of Savonarola. 

Fred W. Welsh, '9a. 



A ROSARY. 

THY rosary the flowers shall be. 
And buds and blossoms be to thee 
The mystic beads the friar counts. 

And they shall speak thy heart's ddig^it, 
Its love and joy by day and night. 

Then make me thy confesi»or, dear, 
And we will spend the summer hours 
In counting o'er thy beads, the flowers. 



LITTLE SUNBEAM. 

Not summer seas nor spring's blue skies 

Are half so blue nor half so bright. 
As are, my dear, thy lovely eyes. 

Nor hath the ocean pearls so white — 
As those thy coral lips conceal. 

And thou hast found, O child most fair, 

The charm they sought in days of old; 
For, as the sunbeams touch thy hair. 

They change it into gleaming gold. 

Ckaklbs W. £. Chafin. 
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Shall inter-collegiate field day be held permanently in Syracuse ? This is a 
question which the yarious colleges represented in the New York State Inter-col- 
legiate Athletic Association will soon be called upon to answer. The fact that 
Hobart and Colgate University so willingly waived their claims in order to give 
Syracuse University a trial this year shows that there is a strong tendency in favor 
of the proposition made by the latter institution. 

This is a question of such importance to the college and the athletics that it 
should be very carefully considered before any decisive action is taken. Its 
exact influence upon Hamilton as a collet^e, and upon athletics in general should 
be thoroughly investigated before we accept the proposal of Syracuse. 

The chief reasons which Syracuse University urges are that her position is 
central, and that, if held with her, the financial success of every field day would 
be assured. These are good reasons and should have due weight. The man- 
agement and proceeds will be divided among the colleges so that, in these 
respects at least, no one college will have an advantage over the others. The 
scheme has many arguments in its favor. Still it becomes a question to be 
seriously considered whether there are not objections which overbalance these 
arguments. 

That records would be bettered by holding field day in the same place each 
year may, perhaps, be accepted as true. But is there not a danger that the 
interest in athletics would gradually die out if the sports were thus held ? Does 
not much of the interest of field day consist in the fact that each year a different 
college is visited and new scenes are viewed ? If, year after year, the athletes 
wended their way to try their muscle in the same place, would they not, in time, 
become tired of the monotony ? Would not the interest gradually lessen ? More- 
over, where the same burden is placed upon one college every year, there being 
no division of labor as now, would not that collie gradually lose its interest and 
not expend the requisite amount of energy to make the field days successful ? 

Under the present system the expenses of attending field day in the long run 
even up. Under the proposed plan Syracuse would be entirely free from the 
expenses of travel, etc. These are considerations which affect all the colleges 
belonging to the association. It is for us to act for the best interests of Ham- 
ilton. Syracuse University must see special advantages to herself in the plan 
•he proposes or she would not be so eager to assume the extra burden which 
would thereby be imposed upon her. If field day be held with her permanently 
she could offer the greatest possible inducements to students of sporting 
tendencies, for she would be the very center of the sports of the New York 
state colleges. Moreover, by having for daily practice the grounds upon, which 
the 9poTt» were to be held, die would have a decided advantage in athletics 
' the other colleges. Thii advantage may not appear this year, bat it would 
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necessarily appear in time. She would be very likely to take and keep the lead 
in athletics. In so far as athletics are a boom to an institution of learning, 
Syracuse University, if her plan be adopted, would have the advantage over all 
the colleges of the New York State Inter-collegiate Athletic Association. 

This year Syracuse holds the field day on triaL Sentiment in Hamilton Col- 
lege upon this subject is divided, some favoring the scheme others claiming, if 
any change at all is necessary, that the location should be neutral. Let us consider 
carefully the arguments pro and con, but let us ever remember that our first duty 
is to Hamilton. 



What is to be our standing in the Inter-collegiate Base Ball League this 
season ? is a question that concerns most vitally the college, the nine atid the 
management itself. 

So far as we can learn our competitors will be stronger than last year, and 
hey are now perfecting themselves by practice. 

Our own nine, so it appears to us, is materially stronger in its make up than 
last year; but, up to date, very little has been done in training of any kind. 
While this ought not to be be, it can be largely remedied, perhaps entirely over- 
come, by a constant, enthusiastic field practice and a series of bi-weekly games 
until the season opens. There is an imperative need to arrange for all the prac- 
tice games possible between now and the opening of the season in May. 

It Is the duty of the manager to see that every man on the nine gives all 
needed time to his practice, and that, so far as work is concerned, nothing will 
have been omitted. 

Being assured of this and, with each player doing his best work and doing it 
enthusiastically, the college will give, as it has ever done, its earnest, generous 
support , and the Nine will win for itself and the College a place of honor. 



In the spring of 1889 the Faculty gave the students a two weeks* vacation at 
Easter. This year, despite the fact that a petition for a two weeks* recess, sup- 
ported by strong arguments, was presented by all the classes, the Faculty saw 
fit to grant us but one week. A trial has now been made of the two periods 
and it is possible to judge which of them produces the best results. 

It was especially necessary this year that the longer period should have been 
given us. The past term was one of hard work. It seemed as if the members 
of the Faculty vied with one another in attempting to get the most work from 
the students, llie majority of the students were ill at one time or another 
during the term and therefore had much more work to make up. The result was 
that all were '* bohned out *' after the strain of examinations, and were in need 
of more rest and relaxation than could be gained in a vacation of one week. 
So short was the vacation that it was impossible for students living at any dis- 
tance to visit their homes. 

What was true of the past term is true, to a large degree, of every year. The 
Winter term is conceded to be the hardest for all classes. Much of the prize 
work must be done then. There is little of social enjoyment or of athletic 
sports to relieve the routine of. work. Many students return late after a bhott 
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vacation, and the work for the first week or two of the spring term amounu 
to little. The extra week in the long summer vacation is of bttle consequence, 
while it amounts to much at Easter. We do not wish to unduly criticise any 
action of the Faculty, but the Lit., as the organ of the students, would ask the 
consideration of these facts in regard to the Easter vacations of the future. 



In the Febnnury number of this year's Lit. a scheme was proposed for the 
consolidation of the various student associations into one general organisation. 
The idea of such consolidation appears to be a good one and< in so far as the mat- 
ter has been considered at all, has received almost general approval. The necea- 
sity of an organization which shall assume responsibilities and to which man- 
agers and directors shall be held accountable, has been made especially clear 
this year. Managers themselves feel the necessity of some body to which they 
may present their accounts to be audited and with which they may consult. 

The discussion which was occasioned by the appearance of this article, stat- 
ing in general a plan for such organization, has broadened the plan as it was 
originally conceived, and now it is proposed that, upon this governing board, 
there be elected representatives from the alumni of the college. Yearly we see 
Hamilton alumni associations springing up all over the country, giving evidence 
of a growing interest in the college and in its welfare. These associations should 
be brought in contact with the student life of the college. Every student knows 
the financial dilBcuIty of conducting successfully a base-ball nine, a foot-ball 
eleven, a tennis club and an athletic team. Though great liberality is always 
shown, still, with our limited number of students, it is impossible to support every 
organization as it should be supported. As matters are now arranged it can 
hardly be expected that the alumni will furnish support. It would not do to 
ask them to contribute for the aid of any one organization. They do not feel 
an interest in any particular sport of the students, but they are interested in the 
general sporting life of the college. Hence the necessity of such an organiza- 
tion, if we are to have any aid from the alumni. 

With a governing board composed of representatives of the alumni, the fac- 
ulty and the students, we would have all the forces of the college in constant 
touch with each other. The alumni would be brought into direct contact with 
the college life, would see the needs of the students, and, we believe, since 
everything bespeaks Hamilton's future prosperity, would not be slow in 
satisfying these needs. Thus the financial burden now upon us would in time 
be lifted. Our need of a gymnasium being thus practically presented, 
perhaps it would not be long before even this need would be satisfied. 

Excepting to enthuse and make responsible the managements, the proposed 
change would not interfere with our present system. It is impracticable to put 
this plan into operation till next year. So radical is the change and so impor- 
tant its bearing upon our college life that every step should be taken with the 
utmost caution. The matter should be thoroughly discussed among the students, 
all possible objections and suggestions being made before any decided action is 
taken. Then, if the plan is deemed feasible, let a committee be appointed 
which will represent the student body of the college, soy three Seniors, two 
Juniors, one Sophomort and one Freshman, together with atncmbcr of the 
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Faculty — to draw up and present, for adoption, to the college a constitution 
and by-laws for such a general organization. Of this committee the presidents 
and managers of the various associations might be members ex-officio. If the 
plan is acceptable to the students, the constitution and by-laws should be 
adopted before commencement so that alumni members may then be selected 
to be elected in the fall. Every alumnus should be informed of the organiza- 
tion and should receive a copy of the constitution and by-laws. Moreover he 
should be kept informed of the workings and needs of the association. 

It may add favor to the plan to say that Amherst, Yale, Harvard, Princeton 
and other colleges have such general organizations, and that, in every case, they 
have proved of great service to the student interests as well as to the general 
welfare of the institution. 



Hamilton at the Front. — Hamilton undergraduates forget or do not 
know how remarkably, for a small college, Hamilton men go to the front. 

The college may not be especially strong in its treasury, but there is no 
financier in America more trusted and followed than John Jay Knox of '49. 
The London StaHst, a leading financial paper of Great Britain, says of him: 
" No man is better qualified than Mr. Knox to prepare a measure on this sub- 
ject, and certainly there are few subjects of greater importance at the present 
time, not merely to the United States, but to the money markets, and there- 
fore to the trade of all Europe. " 

Mr. Knox, as controller of the currency, aided mightily in the transition from 
war fever to the steady pulse of commercial prosperity. As president of the 
National Bank of the Republic he is to-day in the front rank of American finan- 
ciers. He is not only an alumnus of Hamilton, but is a loyal alumnus, is a 
trustee and is one of those to whom the younger generation look to lead the 
college out of its financial desert into a land of comfort, if not of plenty. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 

— Plrof. A. S. Hoyt preached in Jermaia Memorial Church. West Troy, Sun- 
day, April 13. 

— Prof. H. C. G. Brandt spent a part of the spring vacation in Ithaca, the 
guest of Prof. Bristol. 

—Dr. Samuel G. Tracy, '88, of Bellevue Medical College, was on the hill 
during the last of March. 

— Walstein Root, 'go, has been selected by the Senior class of Houghton to 
deliver the '* Address from the College,** at their class day exercises in June. 

— Prof. A. S. Hoyt represented the college at a meeting held in Watertown, 
April 22, for the purpose of organizing an Alumni Association of Northern New 
York. 

— W. W. Brim, formerly of '91, now studying law in Lockport, being in 
attendance upon the U. S. District Court, held in Utica March 18-20, made a 
short visit with his college friends. 
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— Prof. Oren Root has accepted the permanent pastorate of the Utica Dutch 
Reformed Church. The acceptance of this position will not interfere with his 
duties as Professor of Mathematics in the college. 

— Messrs. Takaki and Wood of Syracuse University spoke upon Foreign 
Missions in Silliman Hall, April 12 and 13. These addresses were very help* 
ful and especially so to those who are directly interested in foreign missions. 

— Sherman W. Brown, '87, a graduate of Andover Theological Seminary, 
preached in the college chapel Sunday morning, March 23, and in the Stone 
Church in the evening. Both sermons showed careful preparation and were 
delivered in a very pleasing manner. 

— Dr. Peters has made an innovation in his department by substituting 
Young's Astronomy in place of 01mstead*s, which has been used for many years. 
The new book is a shorter and more comprehensive treatise upon astronomy 
and better adapted for a single term's study. 

— Prof. A. H. Chester, owing to the sickness of Mrs. Chester, will be obliged 
to be away from Clinton part of this term. During his absence C. H. Smyth, 
Jr., a graduate of the Columbia School of Mines, class of '88, will have charge 
of the labratory and Prof. Chester's regular recitations. 

—At a meeting of the Young Men's Christian Association, held in Silliman 
Hall, March 29, the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, James S. Wilkes, '91; vice-president, Duncan C. Lee, '91; corresponding 
secretary, George S. Budd, '92; treasurer, George F. Wood, '92; recording sec- 
retary, Charles E. Orsler, '93. 

— Mr. Woolsey R. Hopkins, '71, of Auburn gave a very interesting lecture 
in the chapel, March 22. The subject of the lecture was ** Ballads and Early 
Ballad Singers." This system of lectures established by Prof. Hoyt, is very 
popular with the undergraduates and helps to bring the alumni into more 
sympathetic relations with the college. 

— Col. D. S. Alexander, prosecuting U. S. district attorney of western 
New York state, entertained the Banjo Club at Bagg's Hotel, March 24. 
Several prominent Utica men were present. After dinner toasts, and selections 
played by the club, were much enjoyed by all. The Banjo Club returned tc 
Clinton expressing much praise for their genial host. 

— The first foot-ball game of the term occurred on the base-ball grounds 
Wednesday afternoon, April 16. The game was played by elevens chosen from 
the Junior and Freshman classes, and resulted in a score of 10 to o in favor of 
the Juniors. Several men on both sides displayed much skill and there is every 
reason to expect that a strong college eleven will be placed in the field next fall. 

— It is a painful duty to be obliged to ask every year in the April number of 
the Lit. ** When will the Hamiltoman be out ? ** Other boards have prophesied 
but in vain, so we think we are wise in cribbing the words used by a Socratic 
Senior on being puzzled by an unanswerable question in metaphysics, '* We 
can't tell." When it does come, however, we understand that it will be a worthy 
publication. 

— A deputation chosen by the State and Industrial Committees of the Y. M . 
C. A. will soon begin a visitation of the colleges in our state with the object of 
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supplementing the work of the State Committee on coUege work. Prof. B. I. 
Wheeler, of Cornell University, is at the head of the movement. D. C Lcc, 
'91, who will be a member of the deputation, attended a meeting ot the deputa- 
tions of several states at Albany, April 17-90. 

— A laige number of students met at the S. J, X. House and organised 
*• The Hamilton College Dramatic Association.** The officers elected were: 
President, Walstein Root, '90; vice-president, Duncan C. Lee, '91; musical 
director, £. L. Stevens, '90; dramatic director, J. A. Seavey,'90. The association 
expects to present at least two plays during the present term. The proceeds 
are to be used for the benefit of the Athletic Association. 

— Pres. Darling, Prof. Hoyt and Dr. Hamilton attended the annual session 
of the Udca Presbytery, held in WaterviUe. April x6. Dr. Darling made an 
eloquent speech, opposing the revision of the confession of faith, and favodng 
the preparation of a brief, explanatory and irenic creed for popular use, but not 
to take the place of the confession. Wesley W. Cole, '88, of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, after an examination in theology, conducted by Prof. Hoyt, 
was licensed to preach. 

— Lewis, Kittinger, Anthony, '90, and Sheppard, '91, represented Hamilton 
College at the Inter-collegiate meeting held in Syr&cuse, Mflut:h 19. The prin- 
cipal business transacted was the arrangement of the base-ball schedule and the 
selection of Syracuse as a location for holding the Inter-collegiate field day 
this year. The following schedule of ball games for the coming season was 
adopted: 
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June 6. 
May 10. 



June 2. 
June 7. 
May 27. 



June 9. 
May 9. 
June 14. 

June 6. 
May 17. 
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June 10. 
May 30. 
May 31. 
June 4. 



May 14. 



June II. 
May 29. 
May 30. 
June 5. 
June 14. 



INTERCOLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Wellesley has opened her doors to Greek letter fraternities. 

— Ohio has 34 colleges, Pennsylvania 26, Illinois 24, New York 20. Iowa 20, 
Tennessee 19, Missouri 17. 

— Only sixteen of the 103 men, who started to train for the Harrard Fresh- 
man crew at Harvard now remain. 
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— The Lehigh "Burr" has offered a handsome gold medal to be awarded the 
best lacrosse player developed this year. 

— The oldest college dormitory in the United States is that known as Soath 
Middle at Yale. It was erected in 1752. 

— The Dartmouth Seniors have decided not to have any class day exercises or 
other social festivities at their graduation. 

— Over $3,675,000 were given to forty-two American Colleges last year, in 
gifts ranging from five to ten thousand dollars. 

— The University of Virginia has employed a professional base ball trainer for 
the first time in the history of colleges in the south. 

— In the England inter-university sports. Cambridge took six firsts and six 
seconds; Oxford took three firsts and three seconds. 

— In point of education. America is certainly in the lead of other nations. 
Ohio alone has more colleges than all Europe put together. 

— Harvard has offered to play Princeton if she will come to New England to 
play. Yale suggests her own diamond as the meeting ground. 

" Five records were broken in the Amherst indoor meeting, as follows: Put- 
ting the shot, rope climbing, pole vault, high jump and high kick. 

— The oldest college in the world is the Mohammedan College at Cairo, 
Egypt, which was eighteen hundred years old when Oxford was founded. 

— The Babylonian explorers sent out last year by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have secured 3.000 tablets, which will soon be brought back to the uni- 
versity. 

— There are four college players on this year's New York League team — 
Young of Harvard, Clarke of Williams, Turner of Amherst and Doley of 
Hamilton. 

— President Eliot states that Harvard is the only college from which a pro- 
fessor was ever chosen president of the United States, JohnQuincy Adams being 
referred to. 

— It is stated that Wooster University is about to exclude fraternities. The 
cause assigned is that they countenance dancing and card playing. 

O tempora ! O mores ! 

— A student of the Wisconsin State University has been tried in the civil 
courts for hazing and found guilty. The fine and costs, amounting to $100, will 
be paid by the university students. 

— Cornell is to have the finest library building in America. It will have an 
auditorium with seating capacity for 1,000 people; the reading-room is 120 feet 
long. 72 feet wide, and 28 feet high. There will be room for 409.000 volumes. 

— One-third of the university students of Europe die prematurely from the 
effects of bad habits acquired at college; one-third die prematurely from the 
effects of dose confinement at their studies and the other third ^vem Europe. 

— At Harvard a registration system has been adopted, which requires that 
every student shall register on his return from an absence from college. It is 
said that it has a marked effect on the early return of students after holidays. 
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— Arrangements are being made for a court tennis match for the champioii- 
ship of the world, between Charles Saunders, the champion player of England, 
and Thomas Pettit, of the Boston Athletic Club, who holds the honors at 
present. 

— In England they seem to have statistics of everything. Some records about 
foot ball casualties have just appeared. They cover five months. During that 
time there were 13 deaths from foot-ball, 30 fractures of arms or legs and 7 
injuries of which three were spinal and serious. — New York Satutday Ranem, 

—The Harvard Faculty have decided upon a plan whereby all academic 
students may take the full course in three years instead of four, as at present. 
Students in the four years course are now obliged to take four and a half counes 
per week, while under the new arrangement six courses per week will be 
required. It is claimed that under the new plan a year's time and from $600 to 
%\ ,000 may be saved. 

— A college president has collected statistics as to the annual expenses of stu- 
dents in eastern colleges. The data furnished him follow: 

Average Min'm ! Average Min'm 

annual annual | annual annual 

expense, expense. I expense, expense. 



Harvard, |8oo $400 

Yale. 630 300 

Columbia,.-- 520 

Princeton 420 313 

Amherst 346 248 

Williams 600 270 

Brown, 500 350 

Cornell, 525 300 

Bowdoin, 500 300 

Hamilton, 350 250 



Vassar, $400 

Smith, 350 

Syracuse, $275 200 

St Lawrence, 235 175 

Union, 280 

Rochester 300 240 

Colgate 200 120 

Colby 250 233 

Wesleyan, 350 250 



EXCHANGES. 

— The last issue of the Dartmouth, on March 28, marked the fiftieth year of 
its history. 

— The College ami School for April has matter relating to the public and pri- 
vate career of General F. E. Spinner. 

— The BruHonian of March 15 contains, besides the usual amount of good 
verse, an amusing and interesting story entitled " A New Invention." 

— The advent of the Nassau IM. is always hailed with pleasure. The literary 
department mingles thought and fancy so delightfully than it is a great pleasure 
to review it. 

— The Haivard Advocate of March 24 is made very interesting by ** The Pass- 
ing of Marvin" and ** My Appearance in the Spiritual World." Both are 
excellent efforts in the realm of fiction. 

— ^The WilHams Literary Monthly has little solid matter in the literary depart- 
ment, but there is always a bountiful supply of interesting and well-written light 
reading. The editorial department is especially well conducted. The ** Sanc- 
tum " and '* Chat " always contain something worth reading. 
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— We are pleased to welcome among our exchanges The Owi^ from the Col- 
lege of Ottawa. The editorial department of the March number b very credit- 
able to the literary ability of the editors. 

— The Undergraduate devotes most of its space to ' ' The Development of the 
Critical Faculty." The article is excellent ; but it is a pity so much valuable 
space is occupied by the quotation from the " Marble Fawn." 



CLIPPINGS. 

— Dr. Jekyl — Where do you think. Miss Hyde, would be the proper place to 
hold the World's Fair? 

Miss Hyde — Well, I should say around the waist. — Ex. 

MANNER. 

The way in which a thing is done 

Will make you gay or blue. 
It makes all the difference under the sun. 

NowyoMt best girl sits on you. — Bfunoman 

— In proof that la grippe is not a modem disease, an antiquarian has dis- 
covered this touching anecdote by Cervantes : — 

*• How did you catch the grip my squire ?" 

Said Don Quixote to Sancho Panza. 
" My lord that didn't much skill require ; 
I opened my mouth and influenza. " — Ex. 

At last he finds his heart enthralled, 

He was a gay romancer 
He loves her 'cause his head is bald, 

And she's a fairy dancer. — Ex. 

AN EGYPTIAN FANCY. 

Burnished as ruddy copper, winds the stream ; 

And up against the tremulous azure haze 
These bulrushes, so duskily looming, seem 

In their hot midst to hold Egyptian days. 

When that low breeze their listless pennons filled. 
Their tall, brave heads were bowed with passionate sigh : 

Was it remembering how their souls were thrilled 
The day that Pharaoh's daughter passed them by ? 

— Harvard Monthly. 

NIGHTFALL. 

The sun goes down behind the hills ; 
The courtier clonds don liveries gay ; 
The sky a golden glory fills, 
Then slowly, softly, fades away. 

Dun grow the clouds and dark the sky ; 

The solemn, silent night comes on ; 

The lights flash out from far and nigh ; 

For good or ill the day has gone. — Bates Student, 

— We learn from a southern paper that an old negro woman was blown to 
atoms by the explosion of a can of nitro-glycerine. It's no wonder. Dynamite 
have know it was loaded. — Marietta College. 

—St. Peter— Halt ! 
New Spirit — Can't I come in ? 

St. Peter— I'd rather you wouldn't. You are just out of college and we don't 
WAot any advice about running the universe. — Ex. 
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— At Bammrd College. — Professor, glaring savagely : ''Miss Boston, what is 
that in your hand ? I am surprised that yon should enter an examination with a 
' crib ' in your posession." 

Miss Boston, as savagely : "You have lacerated my feelings. I never swinked 
a * crib ' during my entire existence. This little piece of paper to which I am 
referring is merely a syllabus.** — Ex, 

PAI&Y SOHG.- 

Stars are twinkling bright above us. 

Music calls us on ; 
Shades of eve that guard and lore us. 
Veil the hallowed lawn ; 
Hand in hand. 
All the band. 
Dance we till the breaking dawn 1 
"Hark ! the gentle swelling measure ! 
Form to form we cling. 
Dance while lasts our nightly pleasure. 
Clear the bluebells ring ; 
And above, 
Amid the grove. 
Nightingales in chorus sing.'* — Yak Ui. 

LIKE, VET UNLIKE. 

"You are unlike the rose,*' he said, 

"And yet are like the rose. 
No sharp thorns mar your grace and worth — 

The world your beauty knows.*' 

"You are unlike, yet like a tree," 

She told him that the same eve. 
"You're something of a chestnut, yet 

You know not when to leave.** — Philadelphia Times. 

THE TABBY CAT's LAMENT. 

I've wandered around the old fence, Tom, 

I ve sat upon that beam 
Where you and I once loved to sit. 

And sing, and chat, and dream; 
But you were gone, my darling Tom, 

And naught was left to show 
The fate that had befallen thee. 

Just seven weeks ago. 

That boot-jack hit you hard, dear Tom, 

You dropped off like a stone« 
You never more will sit with me, 

rU have to screech alone. 
So here I stand and mourn for you, 

But now 111 have to go. 
The boot- jack's coming as of old. 

Just seven weeks ago. ^Exchange. 

A SPECIALIST. 

I can not put the heavy shot ; 

On the track I am not fleet ; 
But when it comes to the standing jump. 

I get there with both feet. — Bht n o n i mm , 

Hb ponied. — Professor : Who wrote Csesar!s Commentariea I 
College Student : Why— er— Bohn. 
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ALUMNIANA. 

Meya vofiit^outv xiSoi, hdv dXXrjXoii q^iXoi ytyvoDfiB^a. 

— The new postmaster of Rome is William E. Scripture, '69. 

— Frederick B. Spriggs, '79. has been re*appointed corporation counsel for 
the city of Utica. 

— Principal Leigh R. Hunt, *74, of the Troy High School, is president of 
the Ida Hill Shakespeare Club. 

— WiLLARD D. Ball, '81, has been re-elected superintendent of the Sunday 
school of Olivet Church in Utica. 

—Wesley W. Cole, '88, of Auburn Theological Seminary, has been licensed 
to preach by the Utica Presbytery. 

— Rev. A. R. Warner, '57, of Deansville, is one of the supernumerary 
preachers of the Northern New York Conference. 

— PuBLius V. Rogers, '46, and Pascal C. J. De Angelis, '75, have been 
reappointed managers of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 

— The Rev. C. S. Stowitts, '72, of Niagara Falls, has accepted the call of 
the Rondout Presbyterian Church, and will begin his labors there May 1st. 

— Frederick H. Gouge, '70, of Utica, has prepared plans for a handsome 
residence, to be erected on Miller street. Utica. for Dr. Frank F. Laird, '77. 

— Dr. Bradford W. Sherwood, '82, received his medical diploma April 2, 
at the 42d commencement of the Hahnemann College in Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Ormsby M. Mears, '83. has been appointed auditor of the Brooklyn, Bath 
& West End R. R.. with his office at Fifth avenue and 27th street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

— A new and revised edition has appeared of ** Many Infallible Proofs," by 
Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57, who has a telling way of presenting the 
evidences of Christianity. 

— Next month Rev. Sherman W. Browne, '87, will be graduated from 
Andover Theological Seminary, with the prize fellowship that gives him two 
years of post-graduate study in Germany. 

— Albert H. Rodgers, '90, has been appointed to a tutorship in Robert 
College, Constantinople. Among his associates in the faculty will be Rev. 
Charles Anderson, '69, and Tutor Carl W. Scovel, '88. 

— Andrew L. Gardiner. '84, of 34 Wall street. New York, has gained a 
verdict of $2,000 for Catharine McLaughlin, who was severely injured in jump- 
ing from the window of a burning building not provided with fire escapes. 

— Since his return from Europe, Rev. John C. Mead, '83, Canastota, by 
responding to calls for lectures has made it clear that he has an eye to see 
what is below the surface of things along with the skill of a picturesque de- 
scriber. 

— March 20, Rev. Dr. Herman D. Jenkins, '64, received 31 new mem ben 
into the communion of the First Presbyterian Church m Sioux City, Iowa, mak- 
ing 75 within the past six months. If the miasion roll is indnded, the gain ha* 
been 100 in six months. 
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— Rev. Arthur C. McMillan, '85, was recently installed pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Granite, Montana, Rev. Dr. McMillan, president of 
Deer Lodge College, and Dr. Reed, of Deer Lodge, officiating. The church 
is in a pros|>erous condition. 

— Rev. Arthur J. Waugh, '73, of Willoughby, Ohio, has accepted a unani- 
mous call to the Wilson Avenue Presbyterian Church of Cleveland. Mr. Waugh 
is a warm personal friend of Rev. Carlos T. Chester. '74, the organiser uf 
this church, now living in Philadelphia. 

— In the appointment of standing committees for the Utica Y. M, C. A., 
Prof. William L. Downing, '69, is chairman of the educational committee ; 
WiLLARD D. Ball, '81, is chairman of the membership committee; amd Chan- 
NING M. Huntington, '84, is chairman of the White Cross committee. 

— Frank S. Williams, '81, as secretary of the Central New York Associa- 
tion of Hamilton Alumni, announces that its first annual banquet will be held 
at Bagg's Hotel, Utica, Tuesday evening, June 3, 1890. The tickets will be 
$3.00, and assurances are already at hand that the attendance will be large. 

— The April number of the New England MagoMine contains an article on 
"Egypt at Home," by Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, '62, vice president of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. It is a complete account of the Egyptian collection 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the most important Egyptian collection in 
America, and is richly illustrated. 

— During his summer vacation, Albkrt Evans, '89, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, will supply two pulpits in South Dakota. In one of the churches 
Welsh sermons will be preached. His Princeton classmate, Frederick Per- 
kins, '89, has been commissioned to labor as a Sunday school missionary in 
West Virginia, with headquarters at Parkersburgh. 

— At the monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Institute, March ao, papers, pithy 
and elaborate, on " Pension Legislation" were read by W. K. Van Meter, 
*85, and William M. Collier, '89, of the Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Coluer 
also read a thoughtful and valuable essay before the Franklin Literary Society, 
March 17, on "Milton as a Lover of Liberty and Reform." 

— Rev. Professor Oren Root, '56, has been dismissed by the Utica presbytery 
to the dassis of Montgomery, and has accepted a call to the pastorate of Christ 
Church in Utica, with the understanding that he will continue to reside in Clinton 
and hold the professorship of mathematics in Hamilton College. Installation 
services will occur May 14, at Christ Church in Utica. 

— Rev. David Allen Reed, '77, of Springfield, Mass., will preach the 
annual sermon before the Alumni of Auburn Theological Seminary, Wednes- 
day evening. May 7th. Among the Seniors to be graduated. May 8th, are 
George W, Warren, 84. William G. White, '85, Courtenay H. Fbnn, 
'87, Albert B. Judson, '87, and William H. Squires, '88. 

— Rev. W. H. Allbright, '76, has resigned the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church in Stillwater, Minn., and accepted a call to the Congregational Church 
in Dorchester, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Mr. Allbright's first pastorate was in 
Aubunu An Englishman by birth, an American by education, his pulpit utter- 
ances combine the solid thinking of his fatherland with the new world's practical 
energy. 
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— Charlss H. Searlb, '69, one of the school commissioners of Utica, would 
have each public school a nursery of patriotism: "If I could, I would arrange it 
so that there should be something in every school with a direct tendency towards 
teaching patriotism. You can not hang too many pictures on the wall, tell too 
many stories of great events and great men, or remind the children too often of 
the glory of their land.'* 

— Milton H. Northup, '60. of the Syracuse Courier, has issued a call to his 
classmates to meet for a trigental reunion beneath the spreading branches of 
their royal oak. on Wednesday, June 25, 1890. And the class secretary adds 
that ** Specially opportune for this reunion is the recent return to our shores of 
our classmate. Rev. Theodore S. Pond, after an absence of nearly a quarter 
of a century as missionary in Syria." 

— It was a good inspiration that suggested to Hon. Charles R. Skinner, our 
deputy superintendent of public instruction, the preparation of the ** Arbor Day 
Manual," a book of 454 pages, richly freighted with poems and prose extracts 
suited to what promises to be one of our most popular national holidays. Among 
the less familiar poems in this volume no one is richer in tender, wholesome senti- 
ment than **The Dreamer and Reaper," by Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, '69, of 
Albany. 

— From his office in the First National Bank building of Duluth, Minn., 
John P. Morrow, '84, writes that the Hamilton colony at Duluth are all 
prospering. Charles E. DeWitt, '79, is cashier of Bell and Eyster's bank. 
Dr. E. N. McGiffert, '80, has made a good beginning in medical practice. 
C. M. Parkhurst, '80, has gone on a temporary business commission to 
Tacoma. Hon. Alonzo J. Whiteman. '81, is a member of the state senate, 
and prominent in financial circles. 

— The London Athenaum carefully abstained from enthusiasm over ** A Little 
Journey in the World," by Charles Dudley Warner, '51. •• Still the story 
does hold together, and it is undeniable that the matter of the book is cleverly 
dealt with. The style is not too funny, and not too self-conscious. It is satir- 
ical and humorous in a cultivated, literary way ; not exclusively national. There 
is a brightness and a lightness of hand in Mr. Warner's manner that prevents his 
smart sayings from being too sententious, and he nearly always hits the nail on 
the head." 

— A. M. Griswold,'59, is too original to plead the ** Didn't know it was 
loaded " excuse for this reckless discharge in Texas Si/tings : 

Teacher (to new scholar) — ** What is your name, sonny?" 

Boy—** Gunn." 

" Give me your full name." 

•MohnG. Gunn." 

••What is the G for?" 

••Getyer." 

•• What do you mean by that ? " 

•• Well, all the boys call me • Johnny Getyer Gun,* anyhow." 

— Rev. Dr. M. E. Dunham, '47, pastor of the Plymouth Church in Utica, 
believes that ••the Christian endeavor movement is of invaluable service to the 
church. It teaches the older people to shorten their prayers and ask a blessing 
simply and briefly. It does away with the man who prays fifteen minutes and 
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has his supplication learned by heart. You eat and eat and stretch yonraelres 
and eat again, overload your stomachs and become dyspeptic, a natural result; 
and there are just as many people who are dyspeptic spiritually as physically. 
They get it the same way. If you want to be a growing Christian, be an active 
one. If you want to go to heaven load yourself with sinful souls, and they will 
prove wings to carry you up to your heavenly home." 

— In his "Jottings from Bermuda," Prof. Clinton Scollard, '8i, mentions 
a visit to the Walsingham House: '*This is the house where Thomas Moore 
dwelt during his stay upon the islands, and here u the famous calabash tree 
under which he is said to have composed some of liis Bermudian poems. We 
found this tree in a sequestered sf M>t — a fitting spot for wooing the songful nine 
— and our guide nimbly scaled the boughs and procured a calabash for one of us. 
The glory of Walsingham House (if glory ever belonged to it) is a thing of the 
past. It is unoccupied to-day save by the spiders, and the air of desolation that 
clings about the place would give even the happy-hearted Tom Moore the mel- 
ancholy, could he come back from spirit-land and view his whilom residence." 

— At the first banquet of the ** Connecticut Sons of the Revolution," February 
32, in Hartford, Conn., Rev. William DeLoss Lovr, '73, responded for **Our 
Revolutionary Mothers," and recalled the unfamiliar fact that the author of 
•* Hasty Pudding" and '* The Columbiad," was buried in foreign soil: '* When 
the ashes of our Joel Barlow shall have been brought from their icy tomb in 
Poland to rest in the warm bosom of the land he loved, then let the name and 
virtues of his sister-in-law be brought to mind, whose spirit moved unseen in the 
lines of the Columbiad and who won the admiration of Israel Putnam. Read 
the life of John Adams in the letters of his noble wife, Abigail Quincy, in whom 
purity and loyalty dwelt sweetly together like the fragrance and color in the 
flowers, and who wrote with the savor of a Cromwell while the guns of Bunker 
Hill were sounding afar * The God of Israel is He who giveth strength to His 
people.' " 

— The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is by law authorized to issue, 
in his discretion, a certificate without examination, to any graduate of a college 
or university who has had three years* experience in teaching. During the year 
1889 such certificates were issued by Hon Andrew S. Draper, to Principal 
Philip M. Hull, '76, Waverly; Principal Preston K. Pattison, '77, West- 
field; Principal James Winne, '77, Poughkeepsie; Principal Frank H. Hall, 
'78. Sinclairville; Principal Herbert M. Hill, '79, Buffalo; Principal Her- 
bert P. White, 'Si, Forestville; Principal Frank S. Williams, '81, Utica; 
Professor Frederick L. Dewey, '82, Potsdam; Principal Samuel D. Arms, 
'83 Gilbertsville; Superintendent Edward N. Jones, '83, Saratoga Springs; 
Professor James B. Hastings, '84, Franklin; Principal Willis G. Carmer, 
'85, Dolgeville; Principal S. Reed Brown, '86, St. Johnsville; Professor Will- 
iam P. Garrett, '86. East Syracuse; Professor Philip N. Moore, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

— Rev. W. H. Bates, '65, has made this announcement from the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian Church in Clyde: "While I am opposed to a revision of the old 
confession. I am heartily in favor of a new one. The English Presbjrterians 
have a new one, of some twenty-four brief articles, as over against the thirty 
(hree chapters and one hundred and seventy-one sections of the old. But I 
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must say that, after reading the new, I long for a taste of the old, to take out of 
my mouth the flavor of — shall I say insipidity ? The old was framed from the 
theological standpoint of the sovereignty of God. God b presented to ub, and 
our relations are adjusted to Him as sovereign ruler. It is a governmental con- 
fession. The newer and better, but not necessarily more true theological 
standpoint, that of the nineteenth century rather than of the seventeenth, is the 
standpoint of God in Christ, and to make this seventeenth century symbol read 
in terms of the nineteenth, will require not a revision simply, but a reconstruc- 
tion. Let the cross rather than the throne be our center. We have a govern- 
mental confession. Let us now have also a Christological one. To this end I 
shall hope that the pending discussions and maturing thought will come." 

— Hon. David L. Kibble, *6i, Minnesota's state superintendent of schools, 
has been drawn into a newspaper discussion with Rev. James McGohick, in 
which he maintains, with ability and good temper, the wisdom of our state sysr 
tem of public schools. 

•• We have entered upon times when the people are determined upon entire 
and independent control of their governmental affairs, without a king and with^ 
out alliance with the church. And, as the future state is in the youth of to-day. 
the logical result will be that the state will provide for the education of its 
youth in secular matters. This is not the doctrine of a sect or party. It is not 
the age, historic, in Italy and Brazil, as it is in Minnesota and Mexico. I, 
therefore, believe our public school system is as logical, and, therefore, as per- 
manent, as our free government. I will also venture the prediction that the 
venerable church which you represent, and which has astonished the world by 
its marvelous adaptation to a form of free government, which it never approved 
in theory, will, when our public school system appears as an accomplished fact, 
show a like power of adaptation, without sacrificing the religious instruction of 
its children. ' 

— At a recent meeting of the Social Union of Rochester, Rev. Dr. Asahsl 
C. Kendrick, '31, professor of Greek in Rochester University, was introduced 
in most feliatous terms by President Williams. The doctor rose to his feet amid 
great applause, that was continuous for some time. From the beginning to the 
end of his address he was listened to with the closest attention. He referred 
to his coming from Madison University forty years ago, and feelingly recalled 
the names of many whom he then met, and whose friendship had been a joy to 
him, but who now live only in "blessed memory" — the Sages, the Smiths, the 
Deans, the Pancosts. and many others, who, had they still been living, would 
have been, he believed, actively identified with the Social Union. He referred 
to his approaching eightieth birthday, (which he has since celebrated), and to 
the time which could not be far away when he should be summoned to join the 
"assembly of the first-born in heaven." He spoke with something of his old- 
time eloquence, and with a felicity of language not often equaled. Few men 
are so greatly beloved as Dr. Kendrick, for, coupled with great learning, there 
is a simplicity of character that has won all hearts. 

— The oldest student's grave in the college cemetery is marked by a monu- 
ment erected by his classmates ** In memory of Almiron S. Van Antwerp, a 
member of the Sophomore class of 1845-46, who died October 15, 1845, aged 
23 years and 6 months." In his ** Gleanings by the Way," a book of stirring 
personal adventure by Rev. Stewart Sheldon, '48, now of Topeka, Kansas, 
the author makes mention of the fact that the stoutest man in his class was 
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.the first to be taken. ** One of the first meetings of the class, outside the reg- 
ular routine of college duties, was to choose a leader who was to carry the class 
club. This club was a large bat, about three times as large and heavy as that 
used by ball players, and muscular strength decided who should carry it, and be 
the class leader. The man who could hold it out at arm's length the longest 
was the man for thi«. The successful aspirant died during the Sophomore year, 
and another man was chosen in his place. This club had been banded down 
from time immemorial, and belonged to the Freshman class. It was to be car- 
ried when the class went forth on any expedition of muscular strength, perhaps 
in some contest with the Sophs., or some tilt with the Juniors, or some other 
knightly errand." 

— Ex-Comptroller John Jay Knox, '49, addressed the Merchants* Qub of 
Boston February 10, on the *' National Currency." The address began with the 
statement that '* A piece of gold, whether stamped at the mint in this country 
or England, or Australia, or France, or Russia, or Japan, is the best money in 
the world. For a piece of gold, stamped with its weight and its fineness, has 
a purchasing power equal to t!ie best money in all the great commercial cities 
of the world. If the stamp of its weight and its fineness is known to be correct, 
the fact of its being a legal tender does not contribute a particle to its value, 
though it may contribute to the convenience of the holder, if the right to offer 
It in pt'yment should be questioned in the kingdom, or government, or common- 
wealth in which it is issued. The word ** currency," as commonly used, how- 
ever, applies only to paper. The best piece of paper currency ever issued previous 
to or during the war by this government was this: It was the demand note, issued 
by authority of congress at the outbreak of the war in 186 1. About $60,000,000 
of this kind of currency was authorized, and, though the promise upon the paper 
was not in terms to pay in gold coin, every dollar of this issue was paid in gold 
promptly upon presentation." 

—At the farewell reception tendered to Rev. Dr. RuFUS S. Green, '67, by 
his Buffalo parishioners, he was presented with a check for $500, and pelted 
with rhymes by James W. Bixby that brought both tears and laughter: 

"The times indeed are out of joint, 

Or else what does it mean, 
That Orange comes to Buffalo 

A-seeking for the Green? 

Millennium is dawning, 

'Tis plainly to be seen. 
When Orange-men are longing 

And calling for the Green. 

The call has now been answered. 

Ah! Sorrow to the Queen; 
We can not be delighted 

When Orange takes the Green. 

Good-bye, our honored pastor. 

Peace go and dwell between; 
And blessings rest upon them both, 

The Orange and the Green." 
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—That Catholic New York monthly called 7%e Universiiy describes the office 
of Dr. A. Norton Brockway, '57, Secretary of the New York Association of 
Hamilton Alumni, as cheery in itself, and suggestive of health. '*There is 
nothing about it indicative of the last ntes of the church. A very staunch col- 
lege man is the doctor, and well he may be, for both of his grandfathers were 
graduated at Yale. On one side of the office is a small diploma showing the 
graduation of D. Thos. Brockway in 1768. signed by the faculty of Yale. On 
the other side of the office is a most valuable collection of Indian relics, arrow 
heads and spear heads, axes, chisels, hammers, etc. , besides pottery and various 
implements of unknown use. Relics of the Lake dwellings of Switzerland, of 
Danish and Scandinavian workmanship, which are among the first made by any 
nation. A piece of Plymouth rock is there — so is pottery of the Mound Build- 
ers, and many other things of interest to the student and the scientist. Dr. 
Brockway is a very loyal son of Hamilton. He is the founder of the fund for a 
prize for the member of each Freshman class passing the best preparatory exami- 
nation. There is little doubt that the collection on which Dr. Brockway is 
expending both time and money is destined to go to his Alma Mater." 

— A few months before his death, Hon. William J. Bacon, '22. wrote to a 
friend in the unreserve of a confidential letter: "Utica has been my home for 
more than 74 years, and I am inclined to think, although I will not assert it 
positively, that I am, in fact, the oldest continuous resident of this city. In the 
year 1832 I purchased the lot on Genesee street now known as 247. and built in 
that year the house now standing thereon, entering into the occupation of the 
same in the fall of 1832, and have continued to reside in the same house, having 
occupied no other, up to the present date, a period of 56 years, and shall doubt- 
less end my days there. It was built in the style of that day, with some addi- 
tions since, and is, of course, an old-fashioned house, but containing. I am 
inclined to think, as much real comfort and convenience as most of the more 
showy and externally attractive dwellings now adorning our city. In the same 
fall I set out in about the center of the lawn in the rear of my house an elm 
st^plingi twice the size, perhaps, of an ordinary ox goad. It has been 'growing 
while I have been sleeping ' for 56 years, until it has attained a growth of nearly 
14 feet at the base, and has shot up to the estimated hight of about 100 feet 
and thrown out its arms at least 60 feet in width, more than covering the width 
of my lot. It will doubtless continue to grow long after I shall have entered 
on my last sleep." 

—Albert L. Blair. '72, of the Troy Daily Times, closes a well-written 
leader with words that are full of wholesome suggestions: ** The school-room 
should be no exhibition ring for the display of a teacher's prowess, but a gym- 
nasium where proper means are used to develop the muscles and the strength of 
the untrained and the immature. In a word, instruction means to guide, set the 
example, inspire and restrain. Anything done merely to impress the taught 
with a sense of the superiority of the teacher, is a rock of offense. In many a 
school-room may be daily witnessed scenes in which the pupil is subjected to 
humiliation by the teacher for the latter's glorification. Why the instructor 
should see a boy or girl struggling for light and not furnish the needful aid 
pMses comprehension. Silence explains nothing; contempt never put spurs into 
the flank of effort The right word at the opportune moment during the recita- 
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Uon hour fills the apartment with illumination. No better teaching is done than 
what is constantly possible outside of the routine of text-books. The teadier's 
voice should be clearly heard beyond the mere asking of the questions at the 
foot of the page or at the rear of the book — heard too in explanation and infor- 
mation pouring from a live brain, a well-filled mind and a philanthropic soul.*' 

— The lecture before the young ladies of Houghton Seminary by Mr. George 
E. Dunham, '79, of the Utica Press, on *' Newspaper Work for Educated Young 
Women/* contained much valuable information and suggestion: 

"It is becoming more fashionable for women to earn their own living, and 
when one desires to be self-supporting her choice of a vocation will be naturally 
influenced by the attractiveness of the work and the salary it promises to pay. 
It will pay every cent you earn. The first year or two will not give high wages, 
but when once fairly familiar with the duties and with an aptitude for the work 
it will pay from ten to twenty-five dollars a week for very ordinary services. The 
woman who can write special articles which will attract attention will have no 
trouble at all to earn from two to six thousand dollars a year. There are ladies 
who contribute to daily papers now whose income is four thousand and upwards. 
But when speaking here of newspaper work as attractive to young ladies of edu- 
cation, I have in mind only the regular employment of the office. Journalism 
may lead to magazine and book writing, which pays the successful authors hand- 
somely. It may lead to the proprietorship of a daily or weekly, or monthly, 
yielding an attractive profit. A salary of six hundred dollars is below the rule 
in newspaper work, and the exception is without limit. There are big news- 
papers which pay a net profit of one hundred thousand dollars a year. Allow- 
mg a woman the same possibilities as a man, these figures are within the fem- 
inine grasp. In the business management and the mechanical department 
young women have nc interest. It is the literary work which, if anything, will 
attract them toward journalism." 

— The New York Evangelist announces that Rev. Charles Van Norden, 
D. D., '63, has been elected president of Elmira College. This institution is 
the oldest of the chartered colleges for women. It has won a grand record from 
the beginning under Dr. Cowles, and is intimately connected with our New York 
synod. It is admirably equipped, having property worth over three hundred 
thousand dollars, a superior faculty, good buildings, grounds, an observatory, 
museum, art collections and other accessories of modem education. The cur- 
riculum is on a level with the highest standard in any other college. Many of 
the most efficient instructors in other prominent colleges are graduates of Elmira. 
The new president is a native of New York city, and that he will discharge his 
duties with readiness and ability, we may predict from the fact that he is a lin- 
eal descendant of Dominie Everardus Bogardus, the first settled pastor and 
instructor of the Dutch in America. He is fitted for his task both by inherit- 
ance and education. He graduated from Hamilton College as the valedictorian 
of the class of 1863, and received his theological education at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, graduating there also with the highest honors in 1866. His 
degree of doctor of divinity was conferred by the University of New York. He 
has thus been closely identified with the Presbyterian Chuich, though as pastor 
he has filled the pulpits of Congregational churches in St. Albans, and in 
Springfield, Mass. Dr. Van Norden is the author of "The Outermost Rim and 
Beyond," and other publications, sound as to doctrine, and of excellent literary 
quality. Dr. Van Norden entered upon his duties about Feb. x. 

— In his article on "Rhetorical Training for the Pulpit," in the H^mi^Ok 
RofUm^ Rev. Dr. A. G. UrsoN. *43* tpeaks lovingly of Dr. Henry Maade^ 
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ville. that professor cf rhetoric at Hamilton who in 1845 published a book 
that became the basis of the fame of the college as a school of rhetorical and elo- 
cutionary training. Prof. Upson very modestly refrains from any reference to 
his own work in the institution for twenty-one years; but the alumni of the col- 
lege appreciate its effectiveness. They know that Mandeville's ''technical terms 
and clumsy forms of expression" were in the way of any general acceptance of 
his book in the schools. They also know that "his whole system, with neces- 
sary rules and examples* might have been condensed into a primer." But they 
are content with knowing that the system was condensed for effective teaching by 
no less a master of the rhetorical art than Professor Upson himself, and that he 
is really the Mandeville of Hamilton College. Still, the practical pupil pays no 
undeserved tribute to his verbose teacher when he says: 

"The use of his system has given to Hamilton College a national reputation. 
Its use has made the college not "a school of oratory/' so called, making its 
scholars too often stilted, theatrical unnatural, but h, school for speakers. At 
one time four graduates of Hamilton were professors of homiletics in Presbte- 
nan seminaries. Three of them were Dr. Eells of Lane, Dr. Hastings of Union 
and Dr. Herrick Johnson of McCormick Seminary. No one can adopt and be 
carefully trained in Dr. Mandeville's system and not be led into a style of public 
speech natural to himself. Dr. Mandeville's rules are so far from being unnat- 
ural that they are a classification of the vocal movements and inflections used 
habitually in conversation. These are always controlled by sentential structure. 
♦ * The prevailing characteristic of the true public speaking is undoubtedly 
the 'conversational.' Perhaps no chapter is written in a more conversational 
style than the ninth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. Analyze and read that 
chapter according to the rules of Dr. Mandeville's system, and the late Daniel 
Poor, missionary to Ceylon, one of the best readers of the Bible I ever heard 
could not have read it any better." 

— Prof. Oren Root, '56. of Hamilton College, who has occupied the pulpit 
of Christ Church, in Utica, since the resignation of Rev. Dr. Hartley, preached 
there both morning and evening, November 24. In the morning he announced 
that he had decided to accept the invitation extended to him by the consistory 
of the church, to become their pastor for the ensuing year. He said he hoped to 
make the work a success, by the help of God and the people. The church is to 
be congratulated upon securing the services of this finished scholar and eloquent 
speaker. Prof. Root will continue his residence in Clinton, and his connection 
with Hamilton College as heretofore. In the evening he based his remarks on 
the double text: Psalm xxvii:i: "The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear ? The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be 
afraid? Collossians iv:i3: "I can do all things through Christ, which 
strengthens me." There is no such thing as individual independence. There 
are no atoms not acted on by other atoms. Energy is derived from some- 
where in the laboratory of nature, and will sometime be exhausted. There is no 
such thing as individual life. You get strength from somewhere. David and 
Paul said the source of their strength was Go<^ So far as God's word is of value 
to us, it means that God is to be the strength of our lives. The countries 
where the laws are best executed are where there is the most Christ The 
notion that Christ is the source of strength is thought by some to be a delusion. 
Many things of strength appear to be delusions. The water and steam can be 
seen, but the silent, subtle, unseen force of electricity is the mightiest 
potency on earth. When we tell them Paul and David had strength from the 
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nnseen power of God, they tell us it is sentiment. You would do more for senti- 
ment to-day than for all the world's goods. Sentiment is lodged down in the 
heart of man. Wars have been fought for opinions. Armies have followed 
just a little piece of riddled bunting. It was a symbol. It did not mean acres 
or dollars, or something to eat. It meant a sentiment. In human history the 
right has always been the strength of humanity. A pure life is stronger than a 
corrupt one. Our civilization is stronger, because it has Christ in it. Without 
the moral life of Europe, where would be its civilization ? Self sufficiency and 
self conceit slaughter a man's success. 

—Sunday p. M.. March 30, Professor A. S. Hott, 'ya, addressed the Y. M. 
C. A. Of Utica on " The Elements of True Manhood.** The first characteristic 
of true manhood, he said, is heartiness, and the second is self control. Our 
natural desires have all been touched and perverted by sin, and he who simply 
gives liberty to his desires is going downward. The athlete roust not only limit 
himself to certain hours and exercise, but also refuse to eat and drink certain 
things which would weaken him. Strength of mind is obtained by application 
and similar training, and in business, it is economy, frugality and perseverenoe 
that succeed. So in the matter of character. Sin has brought discord, and it 
is only when the whole character has been controlled by good judgment that it 
becomes harmonious. Self indulgence is alwa3rs weakness; self control is 
always strength. In this the word of God brings divine help as real as the help 
of a brother. The young man who trusts to go through life trusting to his 
own judgment will find that the best resolutions arc but bands of tow when they 
come in contact with the hot coals of passion. Another element of manliness 
is loyalty to truth. A man ought to be willing and anxious not only to know 
the truth, to prove all things for himself, but also to advocate it. He should 
seek and hold and express the largest possible truth. True manliness shows a 
spirit of self sacrifice. The young man who can not say no; who can not give 
up a lower for the sake of a higher; who can not refuse a thing for the sake of 
helping his weaker brother, has not the elements of true manhood. The whole 
world is full of the law of self sacrifice. Life, society and even your hopes 
depend upon the law of vicarious sacrifice, which is best expressed in the 
death of the Son of God. From the cross of Christ shall we draw the virtues 
that shall make our lives beautiful and that shall make us the brother of every 
other man. Christian life is not a weak thing, a matter of culture. It has the 
strength of the oak as well as the beauty of the city. There is a special call 
for Christian young men of manly character; who shall grapple with the prob- 
lems of our day and bring sympathy to the oppressed; who, by masterful self 
control, shall become leaders in great reforms. The world needs men of heroic 
loyalty to duty, who shall not be deflected from their path or paralyzed by 
expediency; whose highest duty and deepest joy shall be to minister to others. 

—At the December meeting of^ American Geologists in New York city, the 
scientific paper that excited the liveliest interest was read by Prof. Edward 
Orton, '48, State Geologist of Ohio, and a professor in the State University, 
on '*The Origin of the Rock Pressure of Natural Gas in the Trenton Limestone 
of Ohio and Indiana," in which he answered those who daim that the gnMt 
natural gas fields of the country are practically inexhaustible, and that nature is 
mtnufactoring gas by chemieal combination in the^subterranean cavities as rap- 
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idly as it is consamcd by man at the surface. He claimed that the supply of 
natural gas in those states was not only limited, but was being exhausted very 
rapidly, and would be drained in less than nine years. The gas, he said, is now 
being used as the basis of a varied line of manufactures, the annual products of 
which aggregate many million dollars, and it is driving, besides the iron and 
steel mills of Pittsburg, potteries and brick works, over forty glass furnaces, and 
a long list of factories, in which cheap power is a desideratum. 

The gas is the product of ages which has been accumulated in theporous 
Umestone of Ohio and Indiana. It has been produced so slowly, that when 
once exhausted, it will take many thousands of years for it to again accumulate 
in sufficient quantities to be used, even if the elements necessary for its produc- 
tion were present, which he thought was not at all probable. The pressure 
which forces the gas out with such tremendous power that it sometimes reaches 
1,000 pounds pressure per square inch, is not due to the pressure of the gas 
itself, but to the hydrostatic pressure brought to bear by the column of salt 
water that enters the porous stratum of rock containing the gas, at the sea level, 
and which by its weight tends to force the gas out. To the explanation and 
elucidation of this phenomenon. Prof. Orton's paper was more especially 
devoted. The men who are engaged in the practical development of gas and 
oil fields, said he, made great account of rock pressure. It is the first fact they 
inquire after in a new gas field. They appreciate its importance, knowing that 
the distance of the markets they care to reach and the size of the pipes they can 
employ are entirely dependent upon this element. He defined the term "rock 
pressure,'* and showed the decrease of its rate westward. He said 400,000 peo- 
ple in northwestern Ohio and central Indiana alone depended upon natural 
gas for fuel and illumination. 

— The Boston Gt ten-Bag for October opens with an admirable' full -page portrait 
of Attorney-General William H. H. Miller, '61. and the following sketch of 
his personal history : 

**The office of Attorney-General of the United States is one of the most im- 
portant and responsible to which a lawyer can be called. He it is who repre- 
sents the Government both as prosecutor and defender in all suits in which it 
may become involved, and it is he. as well, who is called upon for opinions 
upon all questions involving points of law which may arise in any of the Depart- 
ments. He is also the President's legal adviser. The office, therefore, it will 
be seen, is no sinecure, but is one demanding 'unremitting personal application 
and requiring the very highest legal attainments for the successful performance 
of its duties. 

We take pleasure in presenting to our readers an excellent portrait and a brief 
sketch of the present incumbent of this important office. 

William Henry Harrison Miller, the present Attorney-General of the United 
States, was bom at Augusta, Oneida County, in the State of New York, Sept. 
6, 1840. His father was a farmer, and, like most farmers at that time wai 
possessed of very moderate means. Young Miller's youth was spent upon his 
father's farm, and his early education was obtained at the district school, which 
he attended during the winter months when his services were not required by 
his father. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which he labored he developed a 
strong love for study which enabled him to surmount all these difficulties, and 
before he had reached the age of seventeen he had fitted himself for and 
entered Hamilton College. During his college course he still continued to ¥fork 
on hit father's farm, and it was not until after his graduation that he gave up 
Ut.agcicnltaral p«ir«iit. 
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Upon leaving college he went to Maumee City, Ohio, where he became the 
principal of the school in that place, and taught there until May, 1862, when he 
entered the army as a lieutenant in the Eighty-fourth Ohio regiment. After 
serving in Western Virginia and MaryUnd he left the service, and in October, 
1862, went to Toledo where he entered the law office of the late Chief-Justice 
Waite as a student. 

Having been offered the position of superintendent of schools in Peru, Indi- 
ana, Mr. Miller left Toledo and went to Peru, where he remained until 1865. 
During this time he devoted all the spare moments allowed by his official duties 
to the study of the law. In the spring of 1866 he commenced the practice of 
his profession in Fort Wayne, Indiana, where he remained for eight years, build- 
ing up, by his untiring devotion and industry, an excellent practice. In 1874 he 
removed to Indianapolis and became a partner of General, now President, Ben- 
jamin Harrison and Judge C; C. Hines. After that time he continued to reside 
in Indianapolis until last spring, when he was appointed by President Harrison 
Attorney-General of the Unit^ States. 

Up to the time of his appointment Mr. Miller had held but one office — that 
of superintendent of schools in Peru. Indiana." 

— Rev. E. P. Powell, 53, uses so many pseudonymns in writing for the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat that his ingenuity in hiding himself is sometimes provok- 
ing. No pseudonym can conceal his authorship of the following: 

"We make a great mistake in the estimation of property. It is not bread 
alone; neither is it bank notes or mortgages alone; neither is it land, or all of 
them combined. A poor person in all estates, but rich in mind power, can reap 
and gather enormous harvests. There are in our cities some at least who can 
never hear the din of the Trade Board, but who do hear the music of the 
spheres. There is a possibility of owning the whole starry vault of the heavens, 
but not a rood of soil below. I remember the college professor's question to 
my rather backward classmate: " How far down, sir, do you own your acre of 
land?" "Clear through the earth," was the response. "Then," said the 
professor, " you have a tea garden on the other end." " But how high up do 
you own?" " Up, up to heaven," was the less confident reply. " 'Twill be 
a good way," said the professor, " to secure a deed to paradise and laugh at 
Peter's locks and keys." But the fact is, a man may not own either below 
his acre ten feet or above it ten feet. He may only be able to grub potatoes 
and beans and cut wood or turf from the surface. Not a dream or vision goes 
lower than his spade cuts. He has no knowledge of the geology below him or 
the astronomy above him. *Tis the way we have of educating boys and girls — 
that is, to know as little as possible, and, therefore, to own as little as possible. 
Prof. S. came along one day with his hammer, and he told me, as he beat up 
the bowlders about, all the story and history of my underground land. Prof. 
Peters, the other night, found another asteroid in the air over my land which 
I did not know was there. We will suppose a truly cultured person of the sort 
I have hinted at. Can a vast amount of riches increase his comfort or happi- 
ness ? Is he likely to envy a man of no genius, biit only a talent for acquisition, 
who at night 

Reads not the starry scroll above, 

Nor knows a universe of love ? 

We are desperately in need of a new definition of property, so that we shall 
make this distinction between poor-rich people and rich-pobr people, for I am 
sure Vanderbilt's wealth can not justly be any more estimated as property than 
the possessions of many who can hardly pay one fare from Chicago to New 
York. I have referred to Prof. Peters, whose astronomical researches are 
famous wherever man reads of the stars. His is massive wealth. He has been 
nearly seventy years in accumulating it. He is so rich that his few peers glory 
themselves in honoring him. His scholarship is equally great in research and in 
generalization. His love for the minutest flowers of Mother Earth is not dulled 
by his familiarity with universes. Yet this man has not property enough to 
enable him to publish his own researches, and they will lie long, and .tfadr 
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value be dulled for lack of gold to place them before the pablic of studen ts. 
The real value of property-wealth is to supplement the wealth of brains, and 
ideas, and mental workmanship, of taste, and culture and art. But the poor- 
rich men can see no better use for money than a gammon round of sensual 
indulgence or of niggardliness." 

— One of the most valuable utterances at the National Educational Associa- 
tion in Nashville, July 18, was a paper on "The History of Education: Its 
Value to Teachers," by Prof. Samuel G. Williams, '52. of Cornell University. 
It was justly claimed that "the history of Greek education should direct our 
attention forcibly to the need of a greater care in the cultivation of our vernac- 
ular, and in familiarizing our youth with the treasures of its literature. We 
shall learn that the Athenian schoolmaster bestowed admirable care on secur- 
ing purity of pronunciation, of accent, and of rhythm in his pupils, and promot- 
ing an exact and harmonious use of their native tongue; that the poems of 
Homer were their inspired reading book, to which were added the works of the 
cyclic and lyric poets, and other gems of their national literature; and that, 
from the lack of books, much of this literature was firmly imprinted on the 
memory of youth, there to germinate and bear its fruit in an unsurpassed national 
t&ste. A large part of the scholastic training of boys was thus in the literature 
of their language; and Plato deemed the careful selection of this literature of so 
^reat moment, from the permanence of the impressions made on young minds, 
that he devotes a considerable part of the Second and Third Books of the 
'Republic' to an exposition of the principles that should govern the selection 
of reading for the young. He plainly indicates. Loth here and in 'The Laws,-^ 
that the multitudinous writers whose books infest all the highways and bypaths 
of m,odern literature, warping the ideas and lowering the taste of youth, 
would have had but a sorry reception in his ideal state, in which the teacher 
was expected so to preoccupy the minds of the young with what was best in both 
poetry and prose that there would be no encouragement for the writing of trash. 

"The practice of the Athenians, and its well-known results, should suggest t* 
us the expediency of early directing the minds of children to such of our best 
authors as are most nearly level to their comprehension, trusting that if at first 
they do not clearly understand, they may at least feel their excellence, as was 
said by the erratic Rousseau of the literature by which his young fancy was 
nourished. Indeed, it should be said that more mature minds even, meet many 
things in the best books which they feel rather than fully understand, and which 
must, await the chance of some favoring experience for their complete elucida- 
t^n. Should the Athenian example need a more recent enforcement, it may 
l>e found in the well known prevalence among educated Frenchmen of a keen 
sense for literary form, due largely no doubt, to the continuing influence in the 
best French schools of Rollin's 'Traite de« Etudes,* in which the careful teach- 
ing of the mother tongue with exposition of its best literature is strongly empha^ 
sized and clearly illustrated." 



NECROLOGY. 

William Dexter Walcott, (Trustee 1863-90,) was born in the village of 
New York Mills. July 29, 1813. He was the oldest son of Benjamin S. Wal- 
cott. and his mother was a sister of Charles R. Doolittle, '14. After several 
years of study at the Canandaigua and Fairfield Academies. Mr. Walcott was 
received as a pupil in the family of Prof. Charles Avery, '20, of Clinton, and 
in 1834 he spent six months with Professor Avery in New Haven, Conn., as a 
special student of chemistry under Professor Silliman. In 1837 he was given 
an interest in the manufacture of cotton goods at New York Mills, and in 1856 
the firm of Walcott & Campbell was established. In i860 he united with his 
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father in the endowment of the Waloott professorship of the evidenotts of 
Christianity, to be occupied by the President of Hamilton College. His father, 
(who died Jan. 12, 1862,) bequeathed $10,000 for the erection of a new Treshy 
terian Church in New York Mills. To this fund Mr. William D. Walcott 
added $20,000, and the Walcott Memorial Church was dedicated in February, 
1882. By his will a permanent fund of $8,000 was bequeathed to this church. 
His gifts to Whitestown Seminary amounted to upwards of $25,000. Mr. Wal- 
cott's domestic life was full of enjoyment He was married September 12, 1837, 
to Miss Hannah Coe Hubbard of Middlefield, Conn. At their golden wed- 
ding, September 12, 1887, all his children and grandchildren were present. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. W. Stuart Walcott, New York Mills; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Walcott, Indianapolis; Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin D. Walcott, Indian- 
apolis; Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Pettibone, Chicago; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Bartlett, Washington. D. C; Mr. and Mrs. John F. Calder. Utica. Twelve 
grandchildren were also present, and all are now living. 

After a long and busy life, devoted to all that is best and noblest, in life and 
character, a generous supporter of the church, the state and the school. Mr. 
Walcott reached the end of his earthly life on Monday, April i, i8qo. Funeral 
services were held in the Walcott Memorial Church on Friday, April 4, with 
addresses by Rev. Hugh P. McAdam, President Henry Darling and Profesaor 
Oren Root. 

At a special meeting of the faculty of Hamilton College, held in the library 
on Wednesday, April 2, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we place on record this memorial minute in recognidoii of 
the very great loss which Hamilton College suffers in the death of William 
Dexter Walcott. who for 27 years honored the office of trustee of the coUe^ by 
a large-hearted and helpful sagacity in counsel, that forgot personal convenience 
in his earnest desire to promote the interests of higher education; and who 
cheeriuUy co-operated with the officers and friends of this college, as well by his 
Uberal benefactions as by his example of fidelity, courtesy, hopefulness and 
spotless integrity, in all official duties. 

The f>ermanent linking of Mr. Walcott *s name with one of our departments 
of instruction we interpret as a prophecy of the lasting gratitude of successive 
classes of students who will enjoy the benefit of the endowment generously pro- 
vided by him and his honored father, the late Benjamin S. Walcott. 

To those who. in the death of Mr. Walcot, mourn the sundering of the dear- 
est of earthly ties, we lender our sincerest sympathy, while we devoutly rejoice 
with them in the consolation of a long and useful life merged in the crowning 
glories of the life eternal. 



MARRIED. 

McAdam — Todd. — In Christ's Church, Albert Lea. Minn., Wednesday noon, 
April 16, 1890, William Clieford McAdam, '77, and Charlotte McGregor. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert McGregor Todd, of Albert Lea, Minn. 

Perkins— Worckstkr. — In St. Andrew's Church. Stamford, Conn., on Thurs- 
day, April 10, 1890, John Thomas Perkins, '77, of New York City, and Cae- 
QUNS Handy, daughter of Mrs. David Freeman Worcester, of Stamford, Co&n. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF PAL- 
ESTINE ON THE JEWS AND THEIR LITERATURE. 

SUCCESSFUL KIRKLAND PRIZE ORATION. 

A PEOPLE unique in history; a land unique among 
lands ; the Jews, chosen people of God ; Palestine, 
home of the Jews! From a strange land has sprung a 
strange people. Can their coincident diversity be fortui- 
tous ? A necessary harmony between man and his environ- 
ment may not be proved; but that physical conditions 
influence man, the concurrent voices of science and history 
affirm ; and in the peculiarities of Palestine lies the secret 
of much that is peculiar in the Jews. 

True ; only in the infancy of nations is this influence 
efficient. True ; the Jews, contemporaries of Troy and 
Chaldea, had many centuries on their heads ere Palestine 
became their home. But character formed in slavery will 
not survive emancipation ; and whatever their traits prior to 
the captivity, four centuries amid the flesh pots of Egypt 
could but vitiate them. Their emancipation was a new 
birth. They were stirred with the breath of a new life. 
They entered Palestine a nation, where their fathers had 
dwelt as nomad tribes. 

How much depended upon their finding a settled home 
can not be ovierestimated. Had they tarried in the fairer 
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fields east of the Jordan, as did Reuben and Gad, their fate 
would have been the fate of these. Never emerging from 
the pastoral state, their identity would have been lost in 
that of those strange, phantom-like figures which course the 
eastern plains. 

But it was not to be. In western Palestine lay their des- 
tiny ; and there the wanderers found a home, not luxuriant 
indeed as the eastern territory ; but in the very niggediiess 
of its fertility fitted for the restoration of a debilitated race. 
With a climate that stimulated energy, its hills and valleys 
promised abundance to labor; to idleness, naught. That 
dreamy languor dominating the valleys of the Nile, the 
Tigris, and the Euphrates, found no place here ; and it is to 
these Palestinian highlands, that the Jews of to-day owe 
much of that vigor which distinguishes them among Eastern 
races. 

Had they contrasted their new-found home with the 
scenes of their Egyptian slavery, it might, indeed, have 
seemed bleak and barren. But theirs was a generation 
nurtured in the wilderness ; and Palestine an oasis in a 
desert of sand. With the passage of the Red Sea still fresh 
in their memories, with the voice Irom Sinai still thundering 
in their ears, they saw in this narrow district, scarce 
redeemed from the desert by its mountains, a new pledge 
of Divine favor ; in its rugged beauty, God's smile. Its 
very narrowness enhanced their national pride : and at the 
same time gave compactness to their social and political 
organization. 

Yet in thought they were not a narrow people. From 
the vantage ground of their highland home they looked 
beyond those narrow limits, out toward the vast empires on 
their northern and southern borders, out over the sea» even 
then whitened by the sails of Tarshish. And as they 
looked, in their hearts the feeling grew, that these bound- 
aries were not for always, that for them was a broader des- 
tiny. 

Set in the very heart of the old world, whence in the full- 
ness of time their message should spread through the 
nations, mountain, desert and sea conspired to keep the 
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Jews in seclusion. Surrounded by all the great nations of 
antiquity, nature had guarded them well and they dwelt 
apart for centuries. Shut within themselves, and secure 
from intrusion, they held to their monotheistic faith despite 
their polytheistic surroundings. Here they developed the 
Mosaic law, the foundation of their national existence, and 
from this period date those conservative institutions about 
which has clustered the life of the people. That nationality 
then formed and fixed has stood the test of the centuries. 
Conquered again and again, no race has been able to assim- 
ilate them. Scattered to the ends of the earth, they retain 
their essential identity. The " Wandering Jew *' of to-day 
is the Jew of the morning time of the nation, marked by the 
very features seen on the sculptures of Nineveh. 

Goethe has said, that '* the Jews are distinguished among 
nations by their steadfastness, cohesion, and obstinate 
toughness; " he should have added, intensity. That seclu- 
sion which gave them persistency of type, at the same time 
accentuated each characteristic. The story of the Jews is a 
story throbbing with passion; now dark with hate, now 
bright with the glory of Heaven. If Shakespeare's Shylock 
is true, so is the Nathan of Lessing. 

Yes ; steadfast, cohesive, intense, they have come down 
the ages from Palestine; and though skeptics may deny 
that the land was made for the people, that the people were 
made by the land, is the verdict of science and history. 

But the physical features of Palestine could not affect the 
Jews without affecting their literature. Nowhere is the 
Hebraistic spirit as distinct as in the works of their early 
writers ; nowhere is there a literature more replete with the 
imagery of nature. God showed Himself to the Jews in the 
lily of the field, in the rose that bloomed in Sharon, and 
what were else abstract and dry, was touched with a human 
sympathy. 

Had the landscape been fairer, they might have been 
beguiled into the bright fields of an idealistic mythology. 
Here there was naught to tempt them from their one great 
theme. Divinity. 

Yet phenomena were not wanting to tell of might and 
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majesty. Palestine, during the occupation of the Jews, had 
felt the shock of earthquakes. Hurricanes had swept those 
hills, followed by lightnings and thunder ; and the poetry 
thus inspired reached the acme of power and sublimity. 
Dante and Milton alone compare with those grand old 
Hebrew poets ; and even the works of these do but reflect 
the glory of the originals. 

A land of hills and valleys, it was a land of varied climate ; 
Hermon crowned with eternal snows; the Jordan bathed in 
tropical sunshine. No district on the face of the earth con- 
tains so many and such sudden transitions ; or could have 
given the Jews such breadth and variety of experience. 
The Koran written in Arabia is eminently a book of the 
orient. The scriptures written in Palestine have a scope as 
broad as humanity ; their imagery is as apt north as south, 
in Europe as in Asia. 

With the dispersion of the Jews, came the death blow of 
their national literature. Scattered amid strange lands and 
peoples, their writers have flourished only as they have 
escaped from their nationality. Even the Talmud is tinged 
with a foreign element; while Heine and Disraeli belong, 
not to Jewish literature, but to that of Germany and 
England. 

Yet the heart of the people is still fixed on Sion. ** If I 
forget thee O Jerusalem ! let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning ! *' sang their sweet singer on the fair Judean Hills ; 
and the race has echoed the strain through all its weary 
exile. Still in their heart of hearts do they long for the land 
of their fathers ; still undaunted, do they look for a national 
restoration. 

It may be only a dream ; it may be, that in His own good 
time God will restore the land to His people. 

D. DeWole Smyth, '90. 
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THE CAMPUS. 

SWEET spot, rich in life and beauty, 
Far above the quiet dale, 
From thy bosom, touched by sunbeams. 

Sweetest perfumes now exhale. 
Soft winds sway the gleeful tree-tops 

Outlined on the cloudless sky. 
Nature's minstrels, clear-voiced songsters, 
With their tuneful carols vie. 

Ringing voices, joined in laughter. 

Break the stillness of the air, 
Through the winding pathways wander 

Groups of students, free from care. 
Here for tournaments are marshalled 

Classmen, eager for the strife. 
Here the Senior's paths of study 

Change, too soon, for paths of life. 

Still, with all thy youth and beauty. 

There are traces of a past. 
Figured monoliths will keep it 

Ever cherished to the last. 
Sons of Hamilton are scattered 

Far and wide, o'er land and sea. 
Yet, as pilgrims turn toward Mecca, 

So they journey back to thee. 

J. M. C, '92 



PATRIOTIC SONGS OF WHITTIER AND . LOWELL. 

SOPHOMORE TERM ESSAY. 

THAT poet revealed a delicate sense of feeling and a 
broad culture who exclaimed : 

* 'Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own. my native land," 

for scarcely is there another sentiment of the human heart 
so universal as patriotism. 

Long before the ancient Spartans at Thermopalae, fought, 
bled and died for love of country, poets had sung of **home 
and fatherland.*' 

If to-day "the Norwegian is contented in his home of 
rocks, and the Siberian is happy in his land of perpetual 
snows, and the Chinese pities every one born outside the 
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flowery kingdom," shall " the land of the free and the home 
of the brave " lack singers to sound her praises ? Many have 
wooed the muse to tell the glories of the "Empire of the 
West ** but none, perhaps, more successfully than the two 
living poets our nation loves to honor — Whittier and Lowell. 

Other poets may have written more of what may be 
deemed " patriotic songs " than either of these, but none with 
a more glowing, burning loyalty than they. 

They both are broad-minded, generous, genuine men — 

full of Lowell's question : 

** Where b the true man's fatherland ? 
Is it where he by chance is bom ? 
Doth not the 3reaming spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned ? 
O yei ! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free !" 

The two were alike in their attitude toward slavery and 
their position tinges to a marked degree their expression ; for 
through all they wrote in " ante bellum " days there seems 
to run the thought, ** Oh blessed land but how accursed ! " 

Lpwell could join Whittier in his exclamation : 

" Is this the land our fathers loved, 

llie freedom which they toiled to win ? 
Is this the soil whereon they moved ? 

Are these the graves they slumber in ?" 

We may be sure their oft-repeated stirring words had not 
a little to do with the call to arms. When the non-combat- 
ting Quaker, in the fullness of his heart — not forgetting peace 
but remembering justice — gives this appeal : 

**Rise again for home and freedom ! 

Set the battle in array ! 
What the fathers did of old time 

We their sons must do to-day." 

The " men of the Northland " could not but answer. 
Through those dark days they^ both evince not a little sec- 
tional pride. 

'*Rail on then ' brethren of the South/ 

Ye shall not hear the truth the less. 
No seal is on the Yankee's mouth ! 
No fetter on the Yankee's press ! 
From our Green Mountains to the sea 
One voice shall thunder— We are free 1*' 
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To them both was it an infinite satisfaction that their 
native state and all the north had put away the curse, and 
Whittier could write in his '* greeting to Virginia from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay : *' 

"No slave hunt in mr border — No prirate on onr strand ! 
No fetters in the Bav State — No slave upon our land !'* 

Both being assured that ** the better days were coming " 

could be confident in feeling that : 

"Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or evil side." 

It may well be doubted if anything from the pen of any 
of our poets is more striking and forcible than are the fol- 
lowing lines — suggesting a thought to which they and all 
the race could pin their faith for the future : 

"Was the Mayflower launched by cowards. 

Steered by men behind their time ? 
Turn those tracks toward Past or Future 

That make Plymouth Rock sublime ?** 

During the dark days of conflict both wrote songs while 
musing in the light and shadow. 

Whittier, true to his Quaker principles, deplores the neces- 
sity of war and courage, but through the gloom can sound 
the note of cheer : 

''O dark sad millions patiently and dumb 
Waiting for God, your hour at last has come ! 
And freedom's song 
Breaks the long silence of your night of wrong !" 

Of the patriotic songs of the language none is more 

expressive of the devotion to " the dear old flag " than 

Whittier's " Barbara Fritchie: '* 

" 'Shoot if you must this old gray head 
But spare your country's flag,* she said. 
And even the stars above looked down 
On the stars below in Frederick town." 

When the nation's best blood had purged away the stain 

our poets could the better love their land and tell its glories. 

Then Whittier with overflowing soul gave to the world his 

" Laits Deo '* which reveals, as do all the patriotic songs trf- 

these two poets, a deep religious sentiment, a firm trust in 

tire •' God of our fathers." 
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**We, who believe life's bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic test. 
Still like our fathers feel Thee near, 

Sure that, while lasts the immutable decree, 
The land to Human Nature dear 

Shall not be unbeloyed of Thee. '* 

Loweirs "Three Memorial Poems" are his most long- 
continued ones on this strain and fairly glow with patriotic 
thought, expressed in the choicest, happiest terms. The lan- 
guage can boast of few, if any richer selections than the fol- 
lowing: 

"O Beautiful ! My Country ! Ours once more ! 

Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 

O'er such sweet brows as never they wore. 

And letting thy set lips, 

Freed from wraths pale eclipse, 

The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 

What words divine of lover or of poet 

Could tell our love and make thee know it, 

Among the nations brought beyond compare. 

What were our lives without thee ? 

What all our lives to save thee ? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee. 

But ask whatever else and we will dare !" 

George Franklin Wood, '92. 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 



NEWSPAPER English is notoriously unlike College 
English. The object of the present paper is to point 
out some of the lines on which newspaper English has 
developed and the reasons. 

College writers are polished rhetoricians. Every period is 
rounded. Each sentence is pointed with the nicety of an 
arrow. According to time-honored precept, the student 
gathers his data, arranges his authorities, spreads out his 
notes, and, with ** Crabb's Synonymns *' at one elbow, and 
Webster's Dictionary at the other, he begins. He writes a 
few pages, to.be reviewed and rewritten, rearranged and pol- 
ished on subsequent evenings. Finally his thesis assumes 
definite shape ; the different parts nicely balanced, are logic- 
ally arranged, an appropriate introduction is written and an 
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effective and dramatic ending. Once more he gathers up his 
loose sheets of manuscript, this time for a careful and final 
revision. Very likely at this stage he will rewrite entire por- 
tions, expanding here and cutting out or condensing in 
another place. The task is finished. All that remains is to 
copy it — a mere mechanical labor of an hour or so at the 
most. 

The methods and environments of a newspaper writer are 
so different, that it is not surprising the results should be 
widely dissimilar. In the first place, he has no time for 
reconsideration, for rewriting, revision or polishing and refin- 
ing. Write he must, and that at once. The time when 
those fatal "forms" shall close is measured by hours and 
minutes, more often by minutes. He has something to say. 
He says it as best he can. During his brisk walk from 
the stormy ward caucus, from the crowded court room, 
from the scene of the accident or the murder, from the home 
of those mourning for their dead, or the parlors where the 
wedding festivities go merrily on, he has turned over in his 
mind the scene he is to describe. The salient points and 
incidents shape themselves unconsciously in his mind. The 
" story " is yet in embryo. He may not be able to tell a 
single sentence he will write, and yet there is a conscious- 
ness, a feeling, amounting to certainty, that words will be 
fresh coming as soon as he can put pen to paper. Perhaps 
the assignment upon which he is working is the most impor- 
tant piece of news for the day's issue. He knows as cer- 
tainly as though he held the paper in his hand that within 
the hour the press will be rolling out thousands of papers in 
which will appear a full account of this particular affair. 

Knowing all this, he sits down and writes. The " story ** 
is bom. Often the note book is never taken put of his 
pocket, except for reference, in case of names or statements, 
or remarks transcribed verbatim. So page after page is 
written, the " boy ** comes for " copy,** and comes again. 
Now he is waiting for the last page, while, by that time, the 
first is already in type. It is finished. He looks at his 
watch. The forms close in ten minutes ! " Will they have 
time to get up that last * take,' ** he wonders casually, and 
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turns to other duties. In an incredibly short time the even- 
ing paper is brought in, damp from the press. He opens it, 
and, for the first time, reads what he has written ! 

This is the process. What is the result ? What effect 
does this extempore writing have upon the style? It pro- 
duces and is producing the so-called newspaper English. An 
evolution, perhaps not of the best type, but of a type and a dis- 
tinct type of English style. It is no more the English of 
Charles Dudley Warner or Emerson than thesis is the English 
of Shakspeare. It is the offspring of the times, a child of our 
hurrying century. And yet is it not the English of the peo- 
ple? Does it not represent more nearly than any other 
branch of literature the English language as it is spoken 
to-day upon our streets and at our breakfast tables ? It is 
a style strong from its rigid simplicity, often picturesque from 
its ruggedness, and almost always readable. Short-telling 
sentences crowd fast upon one another. Involved sentences 
are rare, relative clauses are few, and the parenthesis almost 
unknown. It is unadorned with figures of speech, but it has 
the vigor and nervous energy of a writer who has something 
to tell. The influence of newspaper English is already per- 
ceptible in modem literature. It is to be hoped that it may 
not be entirely unwholesome. F. G. Perine, 'S7. 

Hartford Daily Times. 



PLATONIC. 

I. 
f HAD sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to be a maid; 

For we quite agreed in doubting if matrimony paid^ 
Besides, we had our higher loves, fair Science filled my heart. 
And she said her young affections were all bound up in Art. 

n. 
So we laughed at those wise men who say that friendship can not live 
Twixt man and woman unless each has something more to give. 
We would be friends, and friends as true as ere were man and man; 
I would be a second David, and she Miss Jonathan. 
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III. 
We scorned all sentimental trash — vows» kisses, tears and sighs. 
High friendship such as ours might well such childish arts despise. 
We liked each other; that was all, quite all there was to say; 
So we just shook hands upon it in a business sort of way. 

IV. 

We shared our secrets and our joys, together hoped and feared; 
With common purpose sought the goal that young Ambition reared. 
We dreamed together of the days, the dream bright days to come ; 
We were strictly confidential, and called each other **chum." 

VII. 

And many a day we wandered together o'er the hills, 
I seeking bugs and butterflies, and she the ruined mills, 
And rustic bridges and the like, that picture makers prize. 
To run in with their waterfalls, and groves and summer skies. 

VIII. 

And many a quiet evening, in hours of full release. 
We floated down the river or loafed beneath the trees; 
And talked in long gradation, from the poets to the weather, 
While the western sky and my cigar burned slowly out together. 

IX. 

Yet through it all no whispered word, no tell-tale glance or sigh 

Told aught of warmer sentiment than friendly sympathy. 

We talked of love as coolly as we talked of Nebulae, 

And thought no more of being one, than we did of being three. 

♦ • X. ♦ ♦ 
"Well, good bye, chum !" I took her hand, for time had come to go. 
My going meant our parting, when to meet we did not know. 
I had lingered long, and said farewell with a very heavy heart ; 
For although we were but friends, 'tis hard for honest friends to part. 

XI. 

'*Good bye, old fellow ! Don't forget your friends beyond the sea; 
And some day, when you've lots of time, drop a line or two to me. " 
The words come lightly, gaily. But a great sob just behind 
Welled upward with a story of a very different kind. 

XII. 

And then she raised her eyes to mine, great liquid eyes of blue. 
Filled to the brim, and running o'er like violet cups of dew. 
One long, long glance, and then I did what I never did before : 
Perhaps the tears meant friendship, but I'm sure the kiss meant more. 

W. R. T.. Gul. '71. 
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"SONG OF THE SHIRT" AND ««CRy OF THE 
CHILDREN." 

SOPHOMORE TERM ESSAY. 

SEVEN years after Thomas Hood's death, a beautiful 
monument was erected over his grave. For this pur 
pose the rich contributed generously, but, by far, the greater 
part of the necessary fund was made up by petty offerings, 
shillings and pence, of poor artisans and laborers, needles- 
women and dressmakers. In this way the London poor tes- 
tified their gratitude to the poor, struggling poet who sang 
so sweetly and well the sorrows and trials of their daily life. 

Beneath the image of the poet, which rests upon the 
structure, are sculptured the words which he himself devised 
for his epitaph — ** He sang * the Song of the Shirt.* " 
Although a voluminous comic writer, he is and ever will be 
best known as the author of this simple and pathetic ballad. 
It was the impulsive work of an evening, and is, therefore, 
as a work of art, open to technical criticism. Yet the object 
is so charitable and humane, the subject so sad and pathetic, 
that one does not pause in the reading to consider exactitude 
of expression. 

The style, although inferior to some of Hood's lyrics, is, 
nevertheless, smooth, flowing, always pleasing, and, even 
when portraying the darkest scenes, rapid and mirthful. 

*' With Bngers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch ! Stitch ! Siitch ! 

In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch. 

She sang the * Song of the Shirt. * *' 

Thus the song opens, and, with the same "dolorous pitch," 
in the most pleasing of language, and in strong, rapid verse, 
does the author, with a hope that ** its tone may reach the 
rich," sing his " Song of the Shirt." 

There is never any lagging or dragging, but quickly, 
strongly, vividly is painted the picture of " poverty, hunger 
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and dirt/' in the midst of which sits the sister of all mankind, 
day and night, year in and year out, working. 

"Work! work! work! 

Till the head begins to swim, 
Work ! work I work ! 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim." 

Till, in her despair, she cries : 

*' It*s oh ! to be a slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a $uul to save, 

If this is Christian work ! *' 

The appeal is not only to the Christian, but to all, and 
especially to men, who have near and dear ones at home 
whom they love and cherish. 

** Oh ! men with sisters dear ! 

Oh ! men with mothers and wives ! 
It's not linen you're wearing out. 

But human creatures' lives ! " 

Then, after the picture of misery, and the deep despair of 
a seemingly hopeless condition, the unutterable longing for 
the country ; for the free, fresh air and perfume of flowers ; 
for freedom from cares and trials bursts forth. 

** Oh ! but for one short hour ! 
A respite, however brief ! " 

The vision, however, is only transient, and the thought 
comes that this is unattainable, when despair returns again 
with redoubled force. 

** No blessed leisure for love or hope. 
But only time for grief ! " 

This simple song, one pathetic and tremendous cry for 
relief, one shrill shriek of despair and hopelessness from 
among the many wild, confused wailings, which were contin- 
ually rising from the poor of London, by the genius of the 
poet, reached all classes and nationalities. 

No other lyric was ever written which at once and directly 
laid such hold upon the sympathies of the people and resulted 
in the amelioration of a class so quickly and completely. In 
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this respect it differs widely from the poem commonly asso- 
ciated with it, namely, Mrs. Browning s " Cry of the Chil- 
dren/* The former, simple and direct in style and diction, 
appeals directly to the masses and brings about the desired 
end by force of " Public Opinion." The latter, likewise, 
gains its object, a noble and commendable one, but indirectly. 

The British mill owners and the English and American 
reading public could not fully understand Mrs. Browning s 
imaginative ode, shrowded as it is in mystery, and clothed in 
classical language. Little impression was made upon the 
immediate authors of misery nor was "Public Opinion" 
aroused against the evil directly by the " cry;** but the minds 
of public writers and speakers were so strongly affected that 
many took up the cause, and, by their more practical efforts, 
brought about the end therein hinted at. 

The resemblance between the two poems is entirely in the 
theme and object. They are both cries of the weak and 
oppressed against the heartlessness and cruelty of the world. 
There is in both the same sweet pity, frowning indignation, 
wild despair and intense longing. But the one is a popular 
song, the other a classic. In contrast to the simple ballad, 
the impulsive work of a moment, is the maturely planned and 
thorough conception, the most finished work of England's 
greatest authoress, almost the perfection of poetic imagina- 
tion. In contrast to the rapid, flowing style of the ballad is 
a slow, stately, sweeping movement. 

' • Do you hear the children weeping, O, my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers 

And thtU can not stop their tears; 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows. 

The young birds are chirping in the nest. 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west; 
But the young, young children, O. my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others 
In the country of the free." 

How striking the contrast between the sorrowful, joyless 
condition of the young children and the free, happy life of 
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the young animals and flowers ! And this is so, too, in ** the 
country of the free ! " 

Here again the appeal is to the men, to those upon whom 
the responsibility of such oppression must fall. Yet it is 
kindly ; it is "O, my brothers," and not "O, you cruel ones,' 
as it might well be. 

The despair of their hopeless condition, the strain upon 
their minds and the changelessness of their life breaks out in 
these lines, broken but full of force : 

'* For, all day long, the wheels are drawing, turning, 

Their wind comes in our faces. 
Till our hearts turn, our heads, with pulses burning. 

And the walls turn in their places." 

The answer of the children, when the suggestion is made 
that they look to God, 

" Who is God, that he should hear us. 
While the rushing of the iron wheel is stirred ! 

When we sob aloud the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or say not a word,*' 

expresses the natural inference of the children that, if human 
beings, closely associated with them in this life, wit- 
nessing their misery, and hearing their weeping, do not 
pay the least attention to them, they can not believe there is 
a just God, who will hear and heed their petitions. This is 
surely a strong appeal to Christians to do their Master's work, 
so that no such thought may arise in the minds of the suffer- 
ing and afflicted. At least let them be assured of one refuge 
and solace. 

As the poem draws to a close the feeling becomes more 
intense, the reasons of the children's grief are enumerated 
and found to be many and strong. Then follows the long- 
ing for relirf ; the appeal to Deity and mankind ; to nation 
and to individual ; and finally the children's curse upon 
those who reap golden harvests from their toil and sorrow. 
The last two stanzas seem a noble climax to an almost per- 
fect poem. 

** They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 

And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places, 

With eyes turned on Deity." 
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'* * How long,' they say, * how long, O cruel nation. 

Will you stand, to move the world on a child's heart. 
Stifle down, with a mailed heel, its palpitation. 

And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O gold heaper. 

And your purple shows your path ! ' 
But the child's sob in the silence curses deeper 

Than the strong man in his wrath. " 

Walter Thomas Couper, '92. 



A pansy from MELROSE ABBEY. 

SWEET blossom, bom where Melrose rears 
Its crumbling arches toward the sky. 
Memorial of the days gone by, 
And those that lived in olden years. 

Within your fathomless dark eyes. 

Howe'er so well I give them heed, 

I can not. and I would not read 
Weird monkish tales and mysteries. 

They do not speak of grim decay. 

Nor. what the flight of time must bring. 

But rather of life's joyous spring. 
And all the bloom that bursts in May. 

Though ages have looked down on you 

From scrolls that tell the carvers art, ^ 

There lurks no trace within your heart 
Of tearful travail that they knew. 

I can but dream, so pure you are, 

That when you first oped your eyes in air. 

Some peerless maid, divinely fair. 
Dawned on your vision like a star. 

Clinton Scollard. 



THE BLESSINGS OF AN UNTIMELY DEATH. 

THE battle of the Big Horn had been fought ; the Sioux 
of Sitting Bull had won ; and Custer was dead. The 
nation mourned the loss of its gallant cavalry leader thus cut 
down in the very prime of life. Poets sang the praises of 
his heroic death ; and essayists in glowing language pictured 
his future crowned with all the glory of a soldier*s career. 
They bewailed his untimely death and enshrined him with 
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the nation's noblest heroes. But Custer's death in that 
Indian massacre if untimely was not unblessed. Sad though 
it were, it has securely added one more name to our illus- 
trious dead. Before him was only petty Indian warfare or 
the tedium of garrison life. No temptation can reach him 
now or error mar his record and for his glory's sake we may 
be glad that he died so bravely on the plains of Dakota. 

So it has often been. Theodore Winthrop, dying in the 
early southern dawn on the earthworks at Big Bethel, 
touched the American heart as he else never might have 
done ; and the story of Cecil Dreem and John Brent's rescue 
ride are illumined forever by their author's patriotic death. 

Mirabeau to-day has a shrine in the heart of every Repub- 
lican Frenchman and they worshiped with a devotion of 
which only a Frenchman is capable. Ah ! Yes ! But so it 
was once with Marat and Robespierre. Who can tell but 
that the untimely death of the silver-tongued orator of lib- 
erty may have snatched him from ignominy and the bloody 
embrace of la guillotine. 

Abraham Lincoln's life work was finished when the assas- 
sin's bullet smote him. Whether he would have made mis- 
takes in his second administration we can not say ; but no 
deed could have added to his laurels, for he had saved a 
nation and freed a race. As he stood thus receiving the 
plaudits of millions and with the charity of his heart crys- 
tallized in the immortal words at Gettysburg, his death may 
well be called his blessing. 

But all have not been thus fortunate. Far better would 
it have been for the " child of destiny " had he died as the 
victor of Marengo and Austerlitz rather than to perish a 
baffled prisoner on the rock of St. Helena ; vastly better for 
Napoleon the ** Little " had he fallen as president of the first 
republic rather than to live an exiled emperor and die in 
the chambers of Chiselhurst. 

At the battle of Saratoga, Benedict Arnold is in camp 
restrained from the field by command of Gates. The strug- 
gle on which depends American Independence is trembling 
in the balance. He realizes his commander's inefficiency. 
Hit blood, untainted as yet by treason, bums with patriotic 
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fervor. In disobedience to orders be rushes from bis tent, 
takes command and leads to victory. If only in tbat 
moment of supreme success tbe ball that tore his leg could 
have killed him in his saddle the blackest character in Ameri- 
can history would have been illumined forever, and the name 
whose utterance now curls the patriotic lip in scorn would 
have been a watchword of unfaltering devotion to country. 
For the faithful worker doing with honest might the 
utmost that he may death can not be untimely. Over the 
immortality of deeds it has no power. For the weakness of 
our humanity, death in the hour of triumph and the glory 
of victory, though it seem untimely, is most often, in its 
warranty of fame, the greatest of blessings. 

Walstein Root, 'go. 
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Tra twenty-fourth volume of the Lit. is finished, and the retiring board 
must say farewell. Fain would we linger over the words, yet it were not fitting 
to linger long ; the old must give way to the new. 

For two years we have labored in the cause ; to what avail it were hard to 
tell. Some of our plans have come to naught ; perhaps it were better so. And 
some have prospered ; and in their success, we see a reward ; our work has not 
all been in vain. We have had unpleasant things to say, but if it has been hard 
for you to listen, it has been no less hard for us to speak. Sometimes you have 
complained, and justly, that the Lit. was not up to the standard ; but remem- 
ber, it is your work we publish ; the Lrr. is representative. For two years we 
have labored; yes, and during that time, the Lit. each month, has gained a 
larger share in our sympathies ; is it a wonder we hesitate to give our cluuge into 
other hands, even though we know those hands are true ? 

For the Lif. we hope great things. Whatever serves to bring our alumni 
into closer relation With the college is to be commended. The Lit. has a worthy 
mission. Let students, professors, alUmni, lend a helping hand in giving larger 
scope to her influence. For our successors we can only ask the same kind 
reception that we have received from you and for which we take this opportu- 
nity of thanking you. And not to you alone are our thanks due. It were 
indeed discourteous to say farewell without thanking him to whom we owe our 
chief success. The Lit. without its '*Alumniana" were a failure; all apree. 

And now, as our last word, we bid you be loyal sons of Hamilton. Plenty 
thfere are to rail at her, for she is small and poor, but for that very reason we 
should he the more steadfast in our loyalty. Others may lau^h, but we know 
that she is worthy of our love, and we should be proud to manifest it. 

And now again farewell ! Our editorial work is ended. Soon we leave these 
college halls, but it will not be forever. Our four years' course would indeed 
be vain were there not ties too strong to break, binding us to our Alma Mater. 



The class of 1890 has voted to give $150 to the college library, as its class 
memorial; $50 to be used in the immediate purchase of books, and $100 to be 
left as a class foundation. They have chosen the section of Political Science to 
receive their gift, and this section is to be henceforth known as " The Class of 
1890 Library of Political Science." A tablet is to be placed in the library 
stating the fact and nature of the gift. 

Every thoughtful man in college will commend the act of the Senior class. 
It is the best way to preserve the name of the class of 1890. The record will 
stand where it can not be effaced, in connection with the most vital part 
of the college; a part that will grow with all the growth of the col- 
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lege. And it will have more than the preservation of an outward record, for 
the name of the class shall live in the gratitude of the future generation of 
students. 

It is the l>est way for the class to influence the young men to come after them. 
The library of Political Science will be a direct help to Hamilton students. 
Without doubt the questions for the next generation are the political ones; the 
relations of the individual to the state, of classes to each other, the problems 
of the state as a social body. College men must be sensitive to these questions 
and study them with the best light of theory and experience. Therefore, the 
gift of the class of 1S90 is the most direct and practical way of helping the future 
student of Hamilton. 

Thib may seem large praise for the gift of a few books. But the gift is a 
large one in its direction and possibility. 

The act of the class is prophetic of enlargement. A similar gift by the class of 
1879 at Williams College has led indirectly to the endowment of their library, 
now reaching $48,000. 

Members of 'go will take pride in their class memorial, and each year will see 
the gift either of books of Political Science or money to increase their endow- 
ment of the library. It is not a wild prophecy to say that in ten years the $100 
will have grown to $2,000. The act of the class must be an encouragement to 
all loyal sons of Alma Mater. It is worth a thousand fold more than the 
intrinsic value of money. It shows that the hearts of these young men beat 
true to the position and destiny of Hamilton College. It proves that the col- 
lege will have so many more loyal sons to uphold her fair name and extend her 
influence. We believe that the act will be an inspirer of loyalty. The college 
is rich, not in brick and mortar, not in lands and stocks, but in the heart and 
brain of her sons. 



The base ball season has opened, and again the interests and spirits of the stu- 
dents are inflamed to the utmost. As the inter-visitation of college nines begins, 
an enthusiastic and loyal body of students present themselves. This .we are 
pleased to see, yet may not a word of caution at this time be appropriate ? It 
is not a word of caution, however, as to the depth and extent of the enthusiasm 
manifested, for these, if properly controlled, are most essential to the success of 
our nine. But rather, it is a word in regard to the manner in which vent is 
given to this spirit on the part of our student body. 

Not infrequently in past years have there been receptions given a visiting 
nine upon our ball ground that have been far from courteous, and even some- 
times they have been unmanly and disgraceful. Whether this has been proper 
and just, any fair-minded man may answer for himself. It must be acknowl- 
edged by all, however, that to ridicule or ** roast " players who come to Ham- 
ilton from neighboring colleges tends neither to dignify the participators them- 
selves nor to add an3rthing of repute to the college which they represent. Both 
of these thoughts, it seems, should enter into and govem^our actions on the ball 
ground. May we not hope, therefore, that throughout the entire series of 
games this term there shall be not a lack of hearty and spirited enthusiasm, but 
rather an increase of manliness and irreproachableness in the mode of express- 
ing this enthusiasm ? 
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It has been said that the Hamilton College campus is one of the most beau- 
tiful in America. This assertion was probably true once, but we are very 
much inclined to doubt its accuracy at present. Formerly, when the college 
gained the reputation lor its fine grounds, the campus was well kept, but now 
it receives little or no attention. During the summer months it affords excel- 
lent pasturage, and twice a year hay crops of a superior quality are cut, which 
have grown under the observation of visitors and students. It seems a shame 
that this handsome s{>ot, so generously favored by nature, and so richly endowed 
with historical associations, should be so entirely neglected. 

The Lit. realizes how useless it is to appeal to the trustees for the neces- 
sary funds. The only hope lies in the Alumni. Will not some loyal son of 
Hamilton subscribe an amount of money sufficient to keep the campus in proper 
condition ? By so doing he will confer a great blessing upon his Alma Mater 
and wiU merit the most cordial gratitude of the undergraduates. 



Th£ college year of 1889 and '90 is fast drawing to a close. The present 
number of the Lit. completes the duties of the Senior editors and with the June 
number the editorial mantle will have fallen upon '91 and '9a. Let uS then 
glance briefly at some of the events which have happened in college 4uring 
the past year. Perhaps in this way we may make the past to some eitont the 
prophet of the future. 

First, then, what is the condition of the college organizations ? 

The Glee and Banjo Club is a great credit to an institution as small as our own 
and we need fear competition with few of the larger colleges and universities. 
The trip of the Mrinter term, while not financially very successful, adveiiised well 
the clubs and the college and rendered a trip next year an assured success. 

The athletes are in better training than ever before in the history of the col- 
lege and at Syracuse will undoubtedly sustain if not surpass the reputation 
gained at Albany last spring. 

The ball nine, has not as yet had an opportunity to test its ability against 
other college clubs, and we can by no means predict the winning of the pennant. 
However, there is much good material in the nine, and we may hope for better 
results than have been gained in the past. 

Hamilton has ever been rather conservative in the matter of change, but in 
September last a much needed step was taken and in the right direction. The 
old excuse system so long in vogue and so farcical, was supplanted by one which, 
while not perfect, as operated at present, is certainly a great improvement over 
the old. We hope that this reform is a forerunner of others the^ ii^ed of which 
the Lit. has urged upon the attention of the Faculty. 

The financial condition of the college has never been better thill at present. 
Silliman Hall, so ornamental to our campus and serviceable to the students, is 
the gift of a man who has given much money and personal effort to put Ham- 
ilton on a firm financial foundation. 

It has been especially noticeable that during the past year or two. Alumni, 
undergraduates and friends of the college everywhere have shown more interest 
and expressed more hope for her future than ever before. A few years ago it 
was the universal custom to speak of Hamilton prospects in the most skeptical 
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terms, but there has been a radical change of late. This alone is rcry encoor- 
aging, for students and friends will be gained much more easfly where the 
Alumni and the undeigraduates " boom " the college. 

After a consideration of these facts we think we can logically conclude that 
both the past and the present pn^esy a bright future. If we beliere this, let 
us act upon our belief, and, wherever we are, let us sound the praises of Hamil* 
ton. In this way, more than in any other, we can aid the college and can 
insure her a future even more briiiht than has been her past 

'* Chines the l^t age; the next with hope is seen." 



Hamiltqn is "a small coU^e," '*« freib-water college," '*an old*fogy dassr*- 
ical collie." Suppose it is all these, need one therefore be ashamed to giadu*^ 
ate at Hamilton ? Size is not always a measure of worth; salt, which preserves, 
does not always stimulate growth; ther^ are living streams of wondrous power 
which still flow from classic springy. 

**By their fruits ye shall know them." The graduates of Hamilton are a 
.goodly band to stand with. Aside from the earlier worthies, noble and of note : 
Bdwaid Robinson and Albert Barnes ; I>aniel Whedon and Asa Mahan; Will- 
iam J. Bacon and so many more; the ypunger generation wiU not m^ce ashannd 
as we fall in line with them. 

Shall you teadi ? You will find in your ranks a noteworthy proportion of 
Hamilton men at the front Dr. Hastings in New York; Dr. Knox at Newark; 
Dr. Johnson in Chicago; Dr. Qeecher at Auburn; Dr. Maynard at Colgate; 
Professor Coats at Rochester, and a goodly array of Theological Semeiiiar]^ 
leaders. 

Dr. Van Norden presides at £lmira; Judge Dwight controls, as dean, the 
great law school whose prosperity he has made; and Professor Burdick is Ittlp- 
ing to build another great law school at Cornell. 

Dr. Cochrane conducts year by year to higher and wider usefulness the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic, now become a college. 

Dr. Sheldon at Oswego still guides the Normal Training School whose growth 
he has so ably and successfully fostered. The venerable Dr. Kendrick still has 
place of honor at Rochester. In the Cornell Faculty are Williams, '52, Burdick, 
'69. B. G. Smith. '7a. Bristol, '76, and A. C. White, '80. In the University of 
Cincinnati T. H. Norton and J. G. Porter make honorable the Hamilton name. 
TJhe whole legal profession owes a debt of honor to the late Professor John Nor- 
ton Pomeroy of the Hastings Law School. 

On the Pacific slope, W. B. Rising '64, administers the chemical department 
of the University of California. In the Peabody Normal College at Nashville, 
J. L. Lampson, '83 and Vanc^. '88 are helping to mould the coming teachers of 
the south. 

D. L. Kiehle,'6i. has not only superintended the public schools of Minnesota, 
ably guidint; them to meet the swift growing needs of that great state, but has 
approved himself a leader among the leading educators of the entire country. 

Everywhere in the colleges and seminaries, in public and in private schools, 
Hamilton men will make you proud of your Hamilton diploma. 

Nor has success come only in teaching. Judges Widlace, Seymour, Case, 
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Thayer are a good proportion of Hamilton men on the bench of the United 
States courts. FarweU, Merwin, Anthony. Newman, Morrow, Traaz and 
scores more have won high honor in state judiciaries. 

At the bar, east and west, the sons of Hamilton haVe gained more than full 
share of honor. 

In pure scholarship, none are doing better work than L. S. Campbell, '56, 
Dr. I. J. HaU, '59, and J. A. Paine, *6i. 

In the United States patent office, Streking, '55, is one of the three examiners 
in chief. At the head of the department of justice is W. H. H. Miller, '61. On 
the bench of the court of claims is Scofield of '41. In the senate, Payne of *3i, 
and Hawleyof '47; in the house, Sherman of '78. A Hamilton graduate needs 
not to be ashamed in Washington. 

Wherever great financiers are gathered and momentous issues are discussed 
John Jay Knox *4q, ranks easily among the foremost. 

In nearly every field of business venture from ocean to ocean Hamilton men 
have approved the value of the Hamilton education. Some have doubly 
approved it, as Franklin Head *56, in Chicago successfully administering vast 
business interests, presiding over the Union League Club, and changing meA 
and women of culture with his quaint "Insomnia of Shakspeare." 

Hamilton men manage two of the great New York dailies : C. S. Lord '71, 
"The Sun,'* H. D. Cunningham '66, "The Press," while Griswold helps to 
keep the world jolly through "Texas Sif tings." Blair in Troy, J. H. Cunning- 
ham and Dunham in Utica, M. H. Northrup in Syracuse, and many another, 
through the press carry on the work whose beginning of discipline was at Ham- 
ilton. 

Hamilton has been always a practical college for practical men. Yet it needs 
not that one write of the classic quaintness of the poetry of Professor North, the 
graceful imaginings and musical verse of Gurdon Huntington, the sweet, strong 
lyrics of Professor ScoUard. 

Bat names and deeds of note throng upon the thought of on« lAittiUar with 
the roll of Hamilton Alumni. 

It is no mare burst of loyal enthusiam ; statistics will show that lid Afflericaa 
ooUege hat sent forth year by year, a larger proportion of successful men than 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton men can first of all use what they have. There is very little 
unavailable force with Hamilton graduates. They are able to bring themselves 
to whatever is to be done; to grasp and analyze things and subjects. They have 
learned to put forth what they know and what they have of thought and charac- 
ter and purpose. Resources are valuable as they catt be used. 

For the high average success of Hamilton men. credit is largely due to the rhet- 
orical work, begun by Dr. Mandeville, perfected by Dr. Upson and for forty 
years to thoroughly interwoven with college life that it is now part and parcel 
of the college spirit. 

Yet. withal, i^mttstnotbe forgotten that the fuller the channel the mightier the 
power that sweeps through the flume and the greater the machinery it stirs to 
Actsvity. 

It is wise to .cultivate the power to express, to put forth; it is wise also to see 
ta it, carefully and steadfastly, that these be true knowledge, troe pow^, tnie 
purpose to be pot forth. 
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AROUND COLLEGE. 

— ^Joseph Rudd, Jr., formerly of '90, spent May 9-10 at Prof. Chester's home. 

—Mr. A. Lincohi McAdam, '88. of Buffalo, attended chapel on the Hill 
May 4. 

— Rodgers, '90, has received an appointment to the position of instructor in 
Robert College, Constantinople. 

— Popoff, 'qo, and Wood, '92, addressed the students of Colgate University. 
Saturday, May 2, on Foreign Missions. 

—On account of the unsuitable condition of the grounds, the spring field 
day was postponed from May 15 to May 17. 

— Burton, '90, went to Albany May 3, to secure the services of Gartland's 
Tenth Regiment Band for commencement week. 

— Rev. James £ells, '87, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Saratoga 
Springs, made short calls on College Hill, May 3. 

— April 20, in the college chapel, Rev. Mr. Chamberlain preached a very 
interesting and descriptive sermon on missionary work in Braxil. 

— Rain prevented the Colgate- Hamilton ball game on the 14th of May. The 
game will be played in June. A special train will probably be run. 

— Actual occurrence at first ball game between collie and town nines : Mose 
— Time, Mr. Umpire ! Umpire, (taking out his watch,) — Quarter past four. 

— Albert Evans, '89, who is attending Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to preach during the summer at Roswell, South Dakotf, and has 
entered upon his duties there. 

— The HamiUotnan Board raffled off a very fine Kodak camera May 2. Shep- 
pard, '91, was the lucky man. He is now prepared to give sittings at any time, 
day or night. Call early and avoid the rush. 

— The fifty-eighth annual convention of the Alpha Delta Phi Fraternity was 
held in Rochester, N. Y., May 6-7. Sharp and Burton, '90. Adams, '91, Wil. 
lard and Owen, '92, represented the Hamilton chapter. 

— Prof, (to Senior in Political Economy,) Mr. M what does the author 

say about Rent ? Mr. M He says that he won't say anything about it 

just at present. Class smiles and M gets a blood ( ? ) 

— May 9 the prize speaking contest of The Clinton Grammar School was 
held in the chapel of the Presbyterian Church. The Hamilton College Glee 
and Banjo Clubs furnished excellent music for the entertainment. 

— Moore, '90, manager of the Hamilton College Glee and Banjo Clubs, was 
the recipient of a handsome guitar, presented to him by the Glee and Banjo 
Clubs as a token of their appreciation of his excellent and painstaking manage- 
ment of these musical organisations. 

— Mr. Grant Stroh, a former member of the class of '89, a graduate of Lake 
Forest University, '88, and at present of Union Theological Seminary, visited 
in Clinton May 3-5. Mr. Stroh has accepted a call to the Presbyterian Church 
of Colkinsville, Michigan, and wiH enter upon his duties at once. 
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— The Junior class of Houghton, assisted by Mrs. A. G. Benedict, gave a 
reception to the Seniors of the seminary, and friends, May 2. The entertain- 
ment of the guests was conducted on an elaborate scale and all the students who 
attended pronounce it one of the most delightful evenings ever spent at Hough- 
ton. 

— The **Theta Delts" celebrated the complete occupancy of their home on the 
evening of the loth by giving a banquet to their alumni and to the members of 
other charges. Thirty-two enjoyed the feast. Members were present from 
Yale, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Cornell and Boston Universities. 
Prof. J. D. Rogers, '89, presided; John D. Gary, '84, acted as toastmaster, and 
Duncan G. Lee, '91 , made the address of welcome for the active charge. 

— The Faculty have announced the following appointments for the Clark 
Prize Exhibition to be held in the Stone Church, June 4 : Gray — "The Touch- 
stone of As You Like It and the Fool of King Lear;" Hughes — ** Victor Hugo, 
Poet and Patriot;" Miller— "The Military Career of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan;" 
Root — "Victor Hugo, Poet and Patriot;" Smyth — "The New West and its 
Bearing on Our National Destiny;" Stevens — "Individualism and the State." 

— May 7 a splendid game of ball was played on the college diamond by the 
Clinton and the college nines. The following is the score by innings : 

R. H. E. 

College I o o o I o o o 0—2 3 3 

Clinton i o i o o i o i • — 4 7 4 

It was essentially a batteries' game — Geer striking out 16 men and French 
14. The battery work of Geer and Miller was especially fine — Miller having 
but two passed balls. The umpire was considered "rocky" on some of his 
decisions. Had he been more accurate, some claim that the college nine 
would have won the game. The game shows that the college nine is a strong 
one. Its weak points are not in fielding, but in base running and batting. 
Several times the bases were full, and a clean hit would have saved the game. 
It is unfortunate that the nine has had so few practice games — for, so far as 
material is concerned, it is the strongest nine which has been put on the dia- 
mond within the last four years. If we can hit the ball the pennant will be ours. 
Op May 10 these nines crossed bats again with the following result: 

R. H. E. 

College o 003300000 I — 7 13 10 

Clinton o 020000400 o — 689 

The game, though not so fine an exhibition of ball playing, was far more 
exciting than the previous one— eleven innings being necessary to decide which 
nine was the stronger. Geer and Miller did excellent battery work, as before. 
Benton had recovered his " pristine valor," while Welch put up his usual fine 
game. Northrop, on first, was like a basket to all balls which came his way. 
The promising feature of the nines playing was the way in which they "pounded 
the leather," making 13 hits, with two two-baggers. We have much confidence 
in the nines making a fine record this year. 
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ALUMNI OF NORTHERN NEW YORK. 

The first reunion of the Northern New York Association of Hamilton Alumni 
was held at the Woodruff House, in Watertown, Tuesday evening, April 22, i8go. 
Among the graduates present were Rev. L. Merrill Miller, '40, Ogdens- 
burg; Rev. R. G. Keyes. '48, D. A. Dwight. '50, Adams; Rev. W. N. 
Cleveland, '51, Chaumont; Hannibal Smith. '66. Dr. W. T. Laird, '68. 
and S. F. Bagg. '69. Watertown; Rev. D. A. Ferguson, '71. Hammond; Rev. 
Prof. A. S. HoYT. '72. Hamilton College; Rev. L. R. Webber, '72, Sackett's 
Harbor; Rev. E. B. Fisher, '73, Rossie; Rev. J. J. Cowles. '75, Adams; 
Hon. J. A. McCoNNELL, '77. Prof. G. M. Jones, *88. and E. R. Wilcox, 
'88. Watertown; E. J. Wager '86, Philadelphia. Rev. Dr. S. A. Haytand Rev. 

A. M. Dulles were present as invited guests. Rev. Dr. Miller was elected 
toastmaster, and responses were made by Hannibal Smith, S. F. Bagg, Hon. 
J. A. McCoNNELL, Rev. Dr. Hayt, Rev. J. J. Cowles, Dr. W. T. Laird, 
E. J. Wager, Rev. W. N. Cleveland, Prof. A. S. Hoyt, D. A. Dwight. 
Rev. L. R. Webber, Rev. D. A. Ferguson, Rev. A. M. Dulles and Rev. E. 

B. Fisher. 

Permanent officers were elected as proposed by the nominating committee, 
viz: President. Hannibal Smith, '66; Vice President. Rev. Randall Pease, 
'71, Waddington; Secretary and Treasurer, E. J. Wager, '86. Philadelphia; 
Executive Committee. Dr. W. T. Laird, '68, and Rev. J. J. Cowles, '75. for 
one year; Rev. L. R. Webber, '72, and Prof. F. L, Dewey, '82, for two 
years; J. Y. Chapin, '66, and E. R. Wilcox, '88. for three years. Rev. S. A. 
Hayt, Rev. A. M. Dulles, F. H. Camp and J. C. Knowlton were chosen 
honorary members. 

Principal William C. Kruse, '85, Ogdensburg, S. F. Bagg. '69, J. A. Mc- 
Connell, '77, and E. J. Wager, '85, were appointed delegates to the annual 
meeting of Alumni at Commencement. 



INTER-COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Lehigh has never conferred any honorary degrees whatever. 

— The Johns Hopkins students have thrown aside their regulation caps and 
gowns. 

— The Dartmouth professors have each had their salaries raised two hundred 
dollars. 

— George Bancroft, the historian, is the only living member of the class of 
181 7, Harvard. 

— The average age of those who enter college is seventeen years. A century 
ago it was fourteen. 

— President Patton is mentioned as a probable speaker at the Northfield con- 
vention this summer. 

—One thousand dollars has already b^en raised towards building the new 
boat house at Cornell. 
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— The class of '80 has decided to present Princeton with the gateway, to cost 
$3,000, as their decennial gift. 

— It is said that the day of prayer for colleges was established by the Amer- 
ican Educational Society in 1823. 

— The Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue for 1890. heretofore published in 
Latin, will this year be issued in English. 

— Twenty Yale men are going west in June to act as home missionaries for 
three months, at a salary of $20 a month. 

— The example set by Cornell in establishing a School of Journalism will be 
foUowed by the University of Pennsylvania. 

— On account of disorderly conduct at Utica during its recent trip, the Cor- 
nell Glee Club has expelled four of its members. 

— In the England inter-university sports, Cambridge took six firsts and six 
seconds ; Oxford took three firsts and three seconds. 

— The president of Tufts College places the damage done to the good name 
of the college, by untruthful reports of a student fracas, at $200,000. 

— Hon. Seth Low, immediately upon his inauguration as president of Colum- 
bia College, presented $1,000 to the Athletic Association of the college. 

— Three prizes of $300, $200 and $100 have been offered by the CosmofoHtan 
to the students who obtain the largest number of subscriptions for them. 

— A friend of Syracuse University has provided a fund for the purpose of fit- 
ting up an athletic ground for the students, with facilities for base ball, foot ball 
and track sports. 

— The Methodist Episcopal Church controls sixty-one colleges in this coun- 
try, the Baptist and Roman Catholic each forty-seven, the Presbyterian forty 
and the Congregational twenty-six. 

— ^The annual foot ball match between teams representing England and Scot- 
land was played at Hampden Park, Glasgow, Scotland, on April 5, and resulted 
in a draw. Each side scored one goal. 

— Cornell recently received the certificate of the award of the gold medal by 
the Paris Exposition for displays made of photographs and documents showing 
the organization and work of the university. 

— There is danger that Roberts College, the American School of Constanti- 
nople, will fall under thtf ban of the Grand Virier. Too liberal a spirit for the 
health of Turkey's politics is the objectionable feature. 

— A new scholarship, to be known as the Scott Hurst scholarship, has been 
founded at Yale. It is the income of $5,000 and will be conferred on two stu- 
dents, one Senior and one Junior, for proficiency in general scholarship. 

— Professor Cooper of Lehigh University affirms that America did not derive 
its name from Amerigo Vespucci, as is pupularly believed, but from a region in 
Nicaraugua called Amerique, and that Vespucci's real name was Albericus. 

— Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, has presented to Princeton an elaborate car- 
toon, representing her victory over Yale in the Thanksgiving day game. The 
cartoon was placed on exhibition for the first time at the Junior Promenade. 
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— Denmark has i university. 40 professors and 1,400 students. Russia has 
S universities, 582 professors and 6,900 students. Germany has 21 universities, 
1,020 professors and 25,084 students. Spain has 10 universities, 380 proiessors 
and i6,20o students. Austria has 10 universities, 1,810 professors and 13,600 
students. Great Britain has 1 1 universities, 334 professors and 13,400 students. 
The United States of America has 360 universities, 4,240 professors and 69.400 
students. 



EXCHANGES. 

— Now that the collegiate year is approaching its end, and the duties of the 
exchange editor are nearly over for a time, he surveys with reflections pleasing 
and sorrowful the mass of college monthlies around him. NaturaUy lazy, he is 
glad that he may rest from the labor of criticism and reviewing and sorry that 
the vacation months will deprive him of so much enjoyable reading. The lot 
of the exchange editor, while it is sometimes rather laborious, particularly to one 
possessed of little literary abihty, is nevertheless, on the whole, very pleasant. 
In fact it is quite a liberal education to read every month the publications that 
pour in from all sections of the country. The editor learns of the existence of 
institutions of which he was entirely ignorant. He learns their characteristics, 
their methods of carrying on college organizations and affairs in general. Col- 
lege publications are to the world of college life what the large daily newspa- 
pers a.e to the outside world. As one can gain a fairly accurate idea of a city 
by reading carefully its best paper, so the editor by reviewing the college pub- 
lication can usually form a very clear idea of the institution it represents. He 
can judge of the class of men who attend it, of their literary ability and in fact 
of all those qualities for which colleges become famous. 

Again it is quite a literary treat to read such essays, stories and poems which 
adorn the pages of many of our exchanges. True, the poems do not quite equal 
the best productions of Tennyson or Longfellow, nor does the fiction rival that 
of Scott or Dickens, but they serve nevertheless to while away very pleasantly 
many an otherwise dull hour. 

As a college monthly is representative of its college so every particular issue 
is representative of that monthly. Every Lit. number has some feature which 
it cultivates particularly. We of course have our favorites. We know where 
we can usually find an essay when we are seriously inclined or a romance or poem 
when our "fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love." 

Taking all things into consideration, we are aontent to remain exchange 
editor and let the lighter duties, perhaps, of editorial writers fall to the lot of our 
brother editors. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Nelson, the first to appear is a book of high literary character, and one which 
will bear many readings. It is beautifully printed and bound and is worthy of 
a place m every library. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, Oxford, $1.50, New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Heroes of the Nation, is the title of a new historical and biographical series in 
course of publication by the well-known Putnam Publishing House. It will be 
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a series of studies of the lives and work of a number of representative historical 
characters about whom have gathered the great traditions of the nations to 
which they belonged, and who have been accepted, in many instances, as t3rpes 
of the several national ideas. With the life of each typical character will be 
presented a picture of the national conditions surrounding him during his career. 

— The Hamiltonian^ although somewhat later than usual, makes up for the 
delay by its superiority over previous issues. The largest publication hereto- 
fore issued was by the class of '90, but 'gi's isssue is more than fifty per cent, 
larger. The book contains upwards of 225 pages of valuable statistics, important 
information, readable prose and poetry and miscellaneous matter of a high qual- 
ity. The list of alumni and their addresses is of particular value and, for it alone, 
the book will be preserved for reference. The photo-engravings, seven in number, 
besides the engravings of drawings usually designated as **cuts," are in keeping 
with other excellent features. The editors have shown good taste in omitting 
many of the •*college organizations" which exist only in name and, it would 
seem, have heretofore been mentioned simply to fill pages. The articles on 
athletics, glee and banjo club matters, etc. , are faithful representations, without 
exaggeration, of what actually exist. A portrait of Professor Brandt is the 
frontispiece. It is accompanied by a sketch of his life, the authorship of which 
by Professor North insures its accuracy and excellence. Sketches of the lives 
of Professors Terrett and Fitch, from the jjen of Professor Hopkins, are feat- 
ures of interest. The improved binding: and folded leatherette cover with illum- 
inated lettering is an innovation which alone indicates the determination of* the 
bo&rd to issue a publication of merit. The poems and "grinds" are of that 
happy sort which amuse, without giving cause for offense. The typographical 
work and general appearance is in keeping with a Hamiltonian of which the col- 
lege may well be proud. The Lit. is informed that the editors have spared 
neither pains nor expense and their publication is evidence of it. They should 
receive such liberal support from alumni and students as will induce future 
classes to keep up the high standard which has been set. The editors deserve 
to be guaranteed against personal financial loss. 



CLIPPINGS. 

— Snigsby — What did you say to that rich girl with the wig and set of teeth ? 
Newblud—Told her that with all her false I loved her still. 

THE SILVER LINING. 

As the darkest night will end with the dawn 

When it breaks in the Easter sky. 
So the deepest grief of a life forlorn^ 
Foreshadows the light of a glorious mom 

Which will dawn in the heavens on high. 

E'en the blackest cloud by the tempest borne. 

Has a gold and silver lining: 
So, when cares, and griefs and sorrows are gone, 
And life of its troubles and trials is shorn. 

We can see the sun still shining. — G. H, fV, 
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— **Armatam fancibus matrem fugit." He fled from his mother armed to the 
teeth. 

WHY? 

Why has the music left the brook ? 

Why the woods so cold and bleak ? 
Why has poetry forsook 

The place that seemed a paradise complete ? 

Why have the flowers ceased to bloom ? 

Why have song birds ceased their lay ? 
Why is noon day clothed in gloom 

And Nature lost her charm ? O, tell me pray ! 

Ah ! I know the reason well ! 

She. so bright, petite and fair, 
She who loved this shaded dell. 

In all its beauty, is no longer there ! — Lehigh Burr, 



MEIN HERZ, ICH WILL DICH FRAGEN. 
KROM HBINB. 

O Heart ! I have a question: 

What's love? Come, now, speak on: 
** Two souls with one thought only, 

Two hearts that beat as one." 



And tell me whence love cometh: 
" It comes, and that is all," 

Tell, too, how love departeth: 
'* Nobody can recall." 

But when is love the purest ? 

** For self to have no care." 
And when is love the deepest ? 

** In stillest course, *t is there." 

And when is love the richest ? 

** In giving, this it proves." 
Please tell, too, how love talketh: 

** It does not talk, it loves." 



-Dartmouth Lit. 



Trfpri6i%, 

We live in prisons — we can touch 

The bars; they are so low. 
We can not see the path we tread 

An hour before we go. 
A look, a sigh, a whispered word— 

A struggle fierce ana slow — 
A closing down of eyelids pale. 

And this is all we know. 



— Nassau Lit, 



**0h wad some power the gif tie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us" 

I fear there's no doubt that if some power would. 
We'd still choose to see ourselves as others should — 
But what a fine thing for us all it would be 
If we could see others as they themselves see ! 

— Amherst Lit. 
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— Profane History. — The Professor — Now, Miss Laura, what were the 
Spartan slaves called? Miss Laura (thoughtfully) — Damn — damn — The 
Professor — Really, Miss Laura, such language — Miss Laura — I have to. Pro- 
fessor. It begins with a bad word damn — No, hell-hel-Helots ! — Time. 

lOME $£RIOU$ lUGGEITIONl 

There i$ a neccef$ary theme 

Of which we hate to $peak; 
Because a$ (ome wi$e $age ha$ $aid, 

It doe$ involve $ome cheek. 

Our bu$ine$$ principle^ compel 

The$ettlingofallbill$; 
And how $hall we perform that ta$k 

Unle|$ the fountain 611$. 
A word to the wise ought to be sufficient. — Exchanfrt, 

nature's reply. 
I. 

When art thou, O my love, most fair, 

With all thy witching wiles ? 
When tear drops glisten in thine eyes, 

Or when thou'rt wreathed in smiles ? 
For tears tell of thy tender heart. 

Thy pity lor distress, 
And one sweet smile can render thee 

Complete in loveliness. 



Lo ! as I question, soft I hear 

The sound of summer rain, 
Yet, glancing to the west I see 

The welcome sun again, 
And breaking through the rift of clouds 

A rainbow brieht appears. 
Ah, love, in truth thou art most fair 

When smiling through thy tears ! 

—G, H. J/., in The Trinity Tablet, 

A DREAM OF SUMMER. 

Gently rocks the row-boat on the peaceful tide. 
As the rippling waves splash soft against its side. 
Breezes light are playing on the waters wide, 
As we float. 

Moonlight beams are falling white as snowy flake; 
Unseen hands direct the course we are to take. 
Thus as twilight falls we cross the silent lake 
In our boat. 

Clocks are striking midnight as we homeward go. 
Why across the water comes the boat so slow ? 
Fairies hold the tiller; wafting breezes blow 
As before. 

Gladly would I ever thus float down life's tide; 
Happy if we two on board might ever ride; 
Gliding gently onward, drifting side by side. 

To the shore. ^^Brunoman, 
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—Prof, (in Geology to Senior) : Mr. S., what is a rock? Mr. S. : A rock 
is a combination of any one kind of substance. 

AD CLERIUM. 

The minister stood in the minister's place, 

And the little boy sat in the pew; 
The minister dealt with a doctrinal case, 

And the little boy wished he was through. 

The minister showed from his learning and lore 

The point he was proving, and then 
Triumphantly asked, ** What shall I say more?" 

Said the little boy, " Say Amtn" — Dartmouth IM. 



As once I lolled in twilight hour 
Beside a brook, a fair wild-flower 
I saw. Enraptured with its charm 
Of beauty, I reached out my arm 
To pluck it, but alas ! I found 
Nothing, and each twilight sound, 
Each murmuring from grottos haunted. 
Mocked me — "Lo. the flower's enchanted." 

But yesterday I saw the face 

Of one in whom the mingled grace 

Of Beauty and of Wisdom dwelt — 

A fairy vision which I felt 

Was but a minute's ornament. 

On thoughts of that brief joy intent. 

Love wings from me this prayer supreme ~ 

**0 Time, grant she be not a dream !'* 

— Harvard Advocate. 



ALUMNIANA. 

Mhya vo^iXofisv ke8o%, kdv dWtfXoii <piXot ytxy<M)fi£Ba. ' 

—Rev. Edward A. McMaster, '86, was installed May 5 as pastor of the 
church in Baldwinsville. 

— Rev. A. W. Allen, '78. of Camden, has accepted a call to the Church of 
the Covenant in Bufl'alo. 

— Prof. A. B. Davis, '77. has been appointed superintendent of schools of 
Olean on a salary of $1,700. 

— Rev. A. J. Abeel, '83, was elected moderator of the Presbytery of Syra- 
cuse at its meeting in Fulton April 14th. 

— At the May term of the supreme court in Albany, Fred L. Allen, '88, of 
Malone, was admitted to the bar on examination. 

— Principal Harlow H. Loomis, '87, has been, appointed superintendent of 
schools in Waterford with a salary of $i,4cx> a year. 

— Rev. Professor H. A. Frink, '70, will deliver an address at the memorial 
services in honor of Professor Richard H. Mather of Amherst College. 
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—Charles H. Davidson, '85, has withdrawn from his law practice in Utica 
and is now engaged in manufacturing with Fred C. Eaton, '83, of Frankfort. 

— Rev. Dr. Edward C. Ray. '70. of the First Church in Topeka, Kansas, 
reports a membership of 733, thirty-five new members having been received 
April 6th. 

— John H. Thompson, '87, a graduate of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
has been licensed to preach by the Troy Presbytery. Mr. Thompson proposes 
to enter the missionary field. 

— Rev. Dr. Martin D. Kneeland, '69, of TitusviUe, Pa., received 80 new 
members on Easter Sabbath. During his pastorate of two years and a half 190 
members have been added to the church. 

— Irving F. Wood, '85, formerly of Jaffna College, Ceylon, now of the 
middle class in Yale College Divinity School, will have charge of a mission 
church in Buffalo during the summer vacation. 

— Professor Willard B. Rising, '64, has gone to Berlin, Germany, as a com- 
missioner from the University of California to complete the furnishing of its new 
laboratory with the best facilities for chemical analysis. 

— Dr. Selden H. Talcott, '69, superintendent of the Middletown State 
Hospital, and orator for 1890 of the Society of Hamilton Alumni, has been 
elected associate member of the Society of Mental Medicine of Belgium. 

—Dr. M. W. Beckwith, '80, and Dr. Edward R. Sill, '84, have 
returned from Vienna, Austria, where they spent six months in special medical 
studies. Dr. Christo P. Balabonoff. '85, still remains in Vienna as a post- 
graduate medical student. 

— In the Andover Review for March ** The Problem of Pauperism " is vigor- 
ously discussed by Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, '67, of Montclair. N. J., 
and eleven reviews of German theological books are contributed by Rev. 
Mattoon M. Curtis. *8o, of Leipsic, Germany. 

— One outcome of lectures recently delivered in the University of New York 
by Rev. Dr. Frank F. Ellinwood, '49, has been the foundation of a society, 
the first of its kind in this country, for promoting the study of comparative 
religion. Five Protestant denominations are represented in this association. 

— Dr. Glentworth R. Butler, '77, is the author of .** Emergency Notes: 
What to do in Accidents and Sudden Illness until the Doctor Comes." Dr. 
Butler has a large hospital practice in Brooklyn, is a lecturer on Emergencies 
and Home Nursing, and is medical director of the Red Cross Society in 
Brooklyn. 

— John C. Hoyt, '87, is a member of the new Senior class of the Columbia 
College L41W School, which has now a course of three years. Among last year's 
graduates were Charles B. Cole, '87, and Jonas F. Mann, '87. Mr. Cole 
was graduated cum laude^ with the prize in " Constitutional History and Consti- 
tutional Law." 

— It was a pleasant surprise to Dr. Horace Lathrop, '46, of Cooperstown, 
to receive a gold certificate for $10,000 for the now hospital to be erected in 
connection with the Episcopal orphanage. The gift came iu a letter from 
Newark, N. J., and there was no signature attached, the writer's purpose being 
evidently to make the gift anonymous. 
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— In the First Presbyterian Church of Elmira, May I. Rev. Dr. Charles 
Van Norden, '63, was installed as president of Elmira College. His inaugu- 
tion address was on ** Higher Education for Women in a General Way." Other 
addresses were delivered by Rev. A. F. De Camp, Rev. Thomas K. fieecher 
and Rev. Dr. A. W. Cowles, the retiring president. 

— ^Four new graduates from Auburn Theological Seminary are already at 
work. Rev. George W. Warren, '84, has accepted a call to Plattsburg; 
Rev. William G. White, '85, has accepted a call to Cuba, Alleghany Co. ; 
Rev. Courtney H. Fenn, '87, a call to Tonawanda, and Rev. Albert B. 
JUDSON, '87, a call to Westminster Church in Auburn. 

— Frank H. Robson, *87, for three years a teacher in the Pingry Institute, 
Elizabeth, N. J., has been appointed head master of the classical department of 
Blairstown Academy of Blairstown, N. J., with a salary of $1,600. Blairstown 
Academy has an endowment of $150,000, and its prosperity in the future is as 
sure as money can make it, money and live teachers like Frank H. Robson, '87. 

— Judge Alfred C. Coxe, '68, has completed a course of six lectures on 
•'Admiralty" before the law students of Cornell University, and the authorities 
of the law school count themselves especially fortunate in being able to receive 
the services of Jud^e CoxE, whose experience as district judge especially fits 
him for a lecturer on this subject, whose training and experience as a public 
speaker made his course an attractive one. 

— " The Cyclopedia of Political Science and Economy and Political His- 
tory," published in three volumes, by M. B. Gary & Co., of Chicago, contains 
an article on ** Banking in the United States," by Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, 
of New York city; an article on ** Coinage," by Hon. Horatio C. Burchard, 
'50, of Freeport, 111., and an article on ** The Newspaper and Periodical Press," 
by S. N. Dexter North, '69, of Boston, Mass. 

— Rev. Charles E. Allison, '70, and the congregation of the Day Spring 
Church in Yonkers nie rejoicing in the early completion of a beautiful and con- 
venient place of worship. After its dedication the pastor will continue to 
preach good sermons on Sunday, in harmony with week day sermons in free 
stone and pressed brick. The architect of this new church is Alderman Edwin 
A. Quick of Yonkers, and the cost will be $30,000. 

— ** There b hope of a tree if it be cut down, that it will sprout again;" and 
this hope of Job has been realized for the class of '78. Three years ago the 
shapely magnolia, presented to this class by the late William D. Walcott, 
gave up the ghost, after putting out upwards of five hundred milk-white blos- 
soms before the opening of a single leaf. The dead magnolia was cut down, 
but from its roots three sprouts soon started, so that the class of '78, ** never to 
be worsted by difficulties," has now a triple tree, and each stem proves its 
parentage by its crown of milkwhite blossoms. 

— The roll of commissioners of the Presbyterian General Assembly now in ses- 
sion at Saratoga Springs, carries the names of Rev. Chalon Burgess, '44, Silver 
Creek; Rev. Dr. Edwin R. Davis, '51. Chicago; Elder Jas. S. Baker, '57, East 
Orange, N. J.; Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, McCormick Seminary, Chicago; 
Rev. Dr. Albert Erdman, '58, Morristown, N. J., Elder Anson J. Northrup, 
'58, Syracuse; Rev. Dr. Amos H. Dean. '64, Monmottth, HI.; Rev. DavaW. 
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BiGELOW, '65. Utica; Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, '69, Albany; Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tinD. Kneeland, '69, Titusville, Pa.; Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, *70f Rev. 
Eben B. Cobb, '75, Elizabeth, N. J.; Rev. Junius J. Cowles, '75, Adams; 
Rev. William E. Kimball, '76, Madison, Neb.; Rev. Robert McLean, '76, 
Grant's Pass, Oregon; Rev. Edgar P. Salmon, '78, Knowlesville; Rev. Silas 
E. Persons, Boulder, Col. ; Rev. Thomas Turnbull, '84, Pomeroy, O. 

— One of the good addresses at the inauguration of Butler Hall in New Hart- 
ford, May 13, was by Hon. James S. Sherman, '78, who irepresents Oneida- 
Lewis district in the 51st congress. It can not be too often repeated — certainly 
not in Morgan Butler's way of expressing it — that "every kind act, every gen- 
erous impulse like the single drops of acid which diffused in the bowl of water 
colors it, reaches out, we know not how far, in every direction, brightening the 
color of many a life. Whatever be creed or color, whatever be race or condi- 
tion, whatever the place, the acts done and entered on that register tell whether 
the flitting dajrs here have been vain or not. That life has been great which has, 
turning aside sectionalism and sectarianism, done that which has added to 
human happiness and elevated the human race. That man has lived well who 
has realized that the means placed in his hands by all wise Providence were not 
so placed for the one purpose of gratifying personal desires, but for advance of 
Christianity and civilization." 

— The sermon before the Alumni of Auburn Seminary by Rev. David Allen 
Beed, '77, of Springfield, Mass., was an able and timely discussion of the 
question: '* Is the church making any efforts to evangelize the world, corre- 
sponding to the new and aggressive movements of the day in the matter of man- 
ufacturing, commercial and scientific enterprises?'* His answer was in the 
affirmative, as warranted by reference to what is being done not only through 
the old and improved methods of the past, but through new agencies and 
methods. Special mention was made to the present activity of the laity, and to 
plans for their further usefulness in city mission work, in house to house visita- 
tion, in Sunday schools and temperance societies, in the organization of young 
people in churches and Young Men's Christian Associations. The outlook for 
the future is considered hopeful, and the church has only need to arouse itself 
to further and put forth every wise effort to secure, under divine blessing, the 
looked for reign of righteousness. Mr. Reed is at the head of the training 
school for Christian workers, located at Springfield, which is doing excellent 
work. 

—At the farewell reception tendered to Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
April 16, John N. Beach, '61, was selected to make the closing address and 
present a donation of $30,000 from the congregation. "We tender you this 
purse," said Mr. Beach, " not as a charity, else you might justly fling it down 
and trample it beneath your feet; neither do we beg your acceptance of this 
merely for its literal intrinsic value as computed in paltry shillings and pence; 
we would present you this as a token, a very slight token though it be, of the 
lasting obligations we bear toward you and yours, and of the warm-hearted love 
we bestow upon you. If, perchance, this may in any measure prove to be the 
means of relieving you of care and anxiety, if it may afford additional comfort 
to those whom you love, and secure for you better opportunities to gratify your 
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tastes for literary pursuits than your very busy life has hitherto rendered ]>ossi- 
ble, then will we be thankful indeed that it was within our power to be of some 
little service to you in recognition of all you have done for us. I take great 
pleasure in referring to the cordiality and entire unanimity with which this tes- 
timonial has been placed in my hands to present to you. It is our freewill 
offering, and will you now accept it, sir, bearing with it as I do the sincere love 
and well-wishes of its many donors." 

— One of the most remarkable observances of this year's Arbor day was that 
of Elmira's public school No. 2. which Principal W. H. Benedict, *75» has 
made so famous that it is worthy to be renamed A i. About twenty forest 
trees were planted and dedicated, each to an American author. A beech tree 
was dedicated to Charles Dudley Warner, '51, and the reading of his letter 
ought to have given the Warner beech tree a motive for nutking a vigorous 
effort to live and fulfill its mission. *'The youth who comes out of school with 
a taste for the best literature is armed against much that is enfeebling and degrad- 
ing in life. All this is well symbolized by the planting of trees on Arbor day. 
It is an act of hope, of patriotism, of unselfish regard for the future. And when 
you give it an intellectual connection it is doubly significant. You wish your 
neighborhood to be beautiful, and in order to enjoy keenly this natural beauty 
you need the highest intellectual life. The tree you plant to-day, my dear 
young friends, I hope will grow, and that you will live to sit in its shade, and 
that you yourself will be so gracious and kindly that the birds will not fear to 
come and sing in it while you sit there. But if it does not grow, I shall be 
grateful for your intention, and my own life will be sweeter for your good 
thought of me. And if it does not grow, you must plant another and attach a 
stimulating name to it, for the principle on which you act is right, though the 
special application may be wron^." 

— The Boston Journal of Education is not alone in its very high estimate of 
Hon. David L. Kiekle, '61, Minnesota's State Superintendent of Schools: 

*'We have had occasion several times to refer to the manliness, genuineness, 
professional courage, and moral heroism of this superintendent of the great state 
of the northwest. No man in this country has had greater difficulties to con- 
tend with in his ofHcial relations during the past three years, and it is difficult to 
see how any man could have borne himself more wisely. This is his tenth year 
in office, he having received appointment from four different governors, one of 
whom appointed him twice. His appointments have always been unanimously 
endorsed by teachers and superintendents of the state, and committees of 
teachers and superintendents have almost invariably visited the governors to 
urge his appointment. The present remarkably effective system of teachers' 
institutes is largely the result of his thought and direction. The public school 
library system, under the patronage of the state, which has attracted national 
attention, was secured by him. The state high schoob, of which sixty-four now 
receive aid from the state, were established by him. The state mill-tax for the 
support of education, for which Minnesota is widely famed, was passed largely 
because of the skillful presentation of the case which he made. At the coming 
meeting of the National Educational Association, Mr. Kiehle will, in the nature 
of the case, be one of the most prominent leaders, and to his personality will be 
due in no small measure the reception extended to the teachers of the country in 

July." 
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— Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, now president of the Bank of the Republic in 
New York, still retains an unofficial power and a personal influence among the 
moneyed men of the country scarcely inferior to the official authority which he 
exercised as comptroller of the national currency. At the banquet of the 
Chicago Bankers* Club, April 12, he was greeted with a large attendance to 
hear his address on "Legal Tenders." and it must have been a pleasant sight to 
see among his hearers Hon. Elliott Anthony, '50, P. S. Sherman, *5i, and 
Daniel Goodwin, '52. Some of his statements were sufficiently large to sat- 
isfy the full grown idea of American magnitude. 

'*The whole coinage of this country from the date of its organization, amount- 
ing to $2,067,000,000, if used exclusively in making payments would be suf- 
iicient to supply the national banks of the country with the means of nutking 
payments for less than seven days. In this view, how insignificant appears the 
amount of the coinage of the mint and the amount of the issues of paper money 
of which we hear so much talk, both in and out of congress! The use of coin 
and currency is almost nothing in proportion to the use of the modem instru- 
ment of checks which we find upon the remotest frontier, and which are a part 
of the machinery pf the banker, and which were first introduced into English use 
only about a hundred years ago. A single check pays for houses and lands, for 
mines of gold and silver, for long lines of railway. The coin and currency are 
useful only in small transactions and in paying the daily balances. 

'*But the work of the mint which seems so little in comparison with the 
inmiense payments of the country in the transaction of. its busmess, is, for all 
that, as we all know, of the greatest importance. The aggregate production is 
not large in proportion to the yearly payments, but the mint in effect fixes the 
standard of value, and certifies that every one of the annual payments of the 
banks to $300,000,000 a day, or $90,000,000,000 annually, represents a gold 
dollar nine-tenths fine and twenty-five and eight-tenths grains in weight; the 
mint, in effect, as the result of its annual assay fixed by law, proclaims to the 
people that the measure we have used in the immense business transactions of 
the year, which in my judgment should be the only legal tender measure, has 
been a true measure of value, as ascertained by test of weight and fineness 
required by law." 



NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1868. 



Ebbn Winslow Judson. son of General R. W. Judson, was bom inOgdens- 
burg, N. Y., Febmary 21, 1845. He prepared for college at the Rural High 
School, in Clinton. Before completing his college course he entered the Albany 
Law School, from which he was graduted in 1866. Soon after he went to St. 
Joseph, Mo., and entered upon the active duties of his profession. He married 
Miss Emilie Carpenter of Providence, R. I., Nov. 5, 1868. He was instm- 
mental in organizing the St Joseph Board of Trade in 1879, and was its presi- 
dent in 1885 and 1886. In 1882 he tumed his attention to railroad enterprises, 
and eventually became president of the St. Joseph, St. Louis and Santa Fe 
Railway; also president of the St. Joseph Terminal Company. At the time of 
his death he was aid-de-camp with the rank of colonel on the staff of Hon. 
David R. Francis, govemor of Missouri. Colonel Judson died at St. Joseph, 
Mo., April 7, 1890, from paralysis of the brain, following a severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism. His age was 45. He leaves a widow and four chil- 
dren. 
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CLASS OF 1884. 

Louis Atherton Scovel, eldest son of Rev. Dwight Scovel, '54, of Clin- 
ton, was born in Lakeville, N. Y., April 22, 1863, and died at his father's house 
in Clinton, on Saturday, April 19, 1890. The twenty-seventh anniversary of 
his birth was the day of his burial. He was graduated from Hamilton College in 
1884. Immediately afterward he entered the medical department of Wooster 
University, Cleveland, O. Upon his graduation from that institution, he was 
appointed house physician and surgeon in St. Alexis Hospital, Cleveland. This 
position he held for five months, and then resigned to take a post-graduate 
course in the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York city. Septem- 
ber 29, 1886, Dr. Scovel married Miss Anna M. Whittlesey at her father's house 
in Lyons Falls. He began the practice of his profession in Cazenovia, and 
afterward settled in Boonville. Failing health in a short time compelled him 
to give up his practice there and he went to reside at Lyons Falls. He spen t 
the winter of 1888-9 ^^ Rock Ledge, Fla., but without material benefit to his 
health. For several months past he had been at his home, in Clinton. Last 
January he had a severe attack of the Russian influenza, which left him suffer- 
ing from broncho-pneumonia. The immediate cause of his death, however, 
was heart exhaustion, with which he was attacked on Friday morning at 4 o'clock 
and from that time he gradually failed until his death at 3 A. m. on Saturday. 

The funeral services were conducted by the Rev. Thomas B. Hudson, D. D., 
pastor of the Stone Church, assisted by the Rev. W. H. Maynard, D. D., of 
Colgate University. The bearers were from the Delta Upsilon society of Ham- 
ilton College, of which society Dr. Scovel was a member. A college quartet 
also sang two selections, * 'Abide With Me" and *'My Jesus, as Thou Wilt," the 
favorite hymns of the deceased. 

Dr. Scovel was always an exemplary young man, of fine ability and bright 
promise. He united on confession of his faith with the North Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland, while connected with Wooster University, and by letter 
with the churches at Cazenovia, Boonville, Lyons Falls and Rock Ledge, Fla. 
In each of these church connections, as long as his strength permitted, he was 
active and earnest in labor for the master. His long and heroic struggle against 
disease, his fortitude under severe suffering, and his steady resignation to the 
divine ordering of his early death, were evidences of his Christian trust. 

His early death is a severe blow to his young wife, his parents, sister and 
brothers; and a large number of friends who have learned to respect and admire 
him, will cherish his memory with sincere affection. 



MARRIED. 

Covert — Hudson — In the Stone Church in Clinton, Wednesday evening. 
May 14, i8qo, by Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Hudson, '51, Rev. William Chal- 
mers Covert, of St. Paul, Minn., and Miss Alice Browns Hudson, daughter 
of the officiating clergyman. 

Groves — Griffith — Tuesday morning, April 29, 1890, at the residence of 
the bride's parents in Utica, by Rev. Dr. Robert L. Bachman, '71, Rev. 
Leslie R. Groves, '81, and Miss Gwen Griffith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
Owen Griffith. 
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KELLEY. BOSTICK k HEAD, 
Booksellers and Stationers. 

COMPLETE STOCK OF STUDENTS' SUPPLIES. 
Inks, Pens, Albums, Text Books, Editions of Standard Authors 

FOR Library. 



The Finest Stationery in the city. - - A Liberal Reduction to Students. 

COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 

THE NCVII MONTHU MAeAIWl 

FOR TEACHERS, STUDENTS AND PARENTS. TEN CENTS A COPY; 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 



The editor will be glad lo read Prize Essays with a view to publish them. A 

feature of College and School is a bright monthly epitome 

of college news. Liberal discount to clubs of ten. 



Address: COLLEGE SCHOOL, ntioa, N. T. 



C M~N TON H O U S E~ 

» QhlHTOH, H. Y., ^ 



UNDBK THB MANAGBMBNT OF 



^F - Xi- TO W JlJDR, 

Has been thoroughly renovated and filled with new furniture and carpets. 
The latest Electric Call Bells have been put in the house. 



-3« A + BUS + WILL + BE + RUN t TO ♦ TRAINS. «^ 



Students and visitors to the college will receive the best at- 
tention a FIRT-CLASS HOUSE can give. 
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WESLEY W. WELLS. 



-O DEALER IN 



^ M E N ' S ^ 



FINE FURNISHING GOODS. 



: THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN : 

Deut's aud Perriu's Kid Oloves, 

Collars aud Caffii, (E. & W.) 

m FINE DRESS SHIRTS. # 



.A.sexLt ±Qio tlxe «« I»^oxLaiT7otL " SttliTt- 



SCARF PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, SHIRT STUDS. 
SILK AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, &c.. 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

CANES AND SATCHELS. 



Mills Block, - CLINTON, N. Y. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



NEW AND COMPLBTB STOCK OF 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Also MAKING and REPAIRING Done in the Beat Manner. 



THE CoUcge Boys have found that MYRICK furnishes at Reasonable Prices 
the Most Reliable Goods to be found in Clinton or Utica. 

^ GIVE HIM YOUR PATRONAGE. ^ 
ScoUard Block, CLINTON, N. Y. 



DAVIES & WILLIAMS, 

FINE TAILORS, 

Baggs ^ Hotel, ^ Coraer t Main t Street t and 4 Baggs i Square, 



THE STUDENTS' HEADQUARTERS 

-■ FOR 

D3±XX±ai3:?a.s suJOLdL I^ooX 

IS AT c. M. PARMELEirS. 

HANDSOME NEW TABLES, PERFECT CirSHIONS. THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
CONNECTED WITH A FIRST-CLASS BILLIARD PARLOR. 



IN THE IVES BLOCK. -:- 1^ Entrance on College Street 

1876. LEAHY'S 188». 

Steam ^ JLaixncLry, 

89 John Street, (above the Bridge,) 

FINEST WORK DONE IN THE CITY. 
' Goods Called for and Delivered Free, jgl 
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THE BAGGAGE EXPBESS 



HAS BEEN CONDUCTED FOR TEN YEARS BY 



^1 J^A.MJSS + M. ♦ FA P". 1^- 



Let Jimmie carry your Baggage. He will always be on time. 



HEATH BROS., 








TtKADT-MA-TJE AND TO O RUE It. 



68 Genesee Street, - - TTTICA, N. T. 

JOS. WINEBURGH at SON, 

DEALERS IN 

RICH JE WELR Y AND SIL VER WA RE, 
32 Genesee St. UTICA, N. "Y, 

I 

CLARENCE NEY, 

: DEALER IN : 

Fresh, "i" Salted "I" and "i" Smoked "i" Meats 

OF ALL KINDS, 

SLICED HAM, FRESH FISH, POULTRY, ETC., 
Sherman Blcx;k, - - - CUnton, IT* Y« 
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If Y®u Sesipe a Beligt^feful W\^ 



WHEN GOING TO OR COMING FROM 



-^3srE-\;v tor: 

TAKE THE 



1^- 



M ONTARIO'& WESTERN K^^^^^^'Jc 

'IT runs through the beautiful valleys of the Chenango, Susquehanna and Dela- 
f ware Rivers and across the mountain ridges that divide those streams, along 

the foothills of the Catskills, through the Highlands of the Hudson and i& 
the most beautiful route across the Empire state. 

If you travel for pleasure and comfort you 

2iiC.^XL£3 XTO 2iiC X S O? .^ IE £3 

When you take this route. 

The passenger equipment of the Ontario & Western is the most el^ant and 
luxurious ever put in the public service. 

Passenger stations in New York foot of Jay street and W. 42nd street. 

Rates are always the lowest. 

JOHN BURTON, Gen. Manager, J. C. ANDERSON, Gen. Pass. AgL 

18 Exchange Place, New York. 



New York, Ontario & Western Bailway.— Utica Diyision. 



TRAINS MOVING NORTH. 



67 

Fr'hl 
and 
Pass. 



30 



NYA 
Ulica 
Day 
Ex^ 

A. M. 

7 35 
7 50 
10 50 



a 40 
340 



47 



Mixed 



13 

Ulica 
Exp. 



7 00, 
7 50 
9 00 ao3 
" 2a6 



^ 



STATIONS. 
(Trains Daily, Except Sunday.) 



TRAINS MOVING SOUTH. 



O&W 
New 
York 
Exp. 



L've. 
ArrV 



. . New York, Jay St ... . Arr. 
.NewYork,4andSt.... »* 

Middletown L* ve 

Delhi... 

Walton.. 

Sidney . . 

Norwich. 



RandaUsvUle .HCve 

..111 



14 48 68 



Delhi 
Exp. 



7 20 
7 10 

4 30 



Atlan 



la 55 
" 45 
»o 45 
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8 00 
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7 5» 
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5 15 
5 a» 
5 29 
5 38 
5 44 

5 53 

6 03 
6 I 
6 15 
6 37 
6 3a 
6 35 
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a 00 
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10 40 
xo 46 
>o 53 

10 58 

11 03 
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II 33 



I4| 258, 



a6a 



-- 30 26s 
II 37 267I 
II 47I 273| 
I 275 

II 55—-! 
II 59! 276 



riamilton 

. Peeksport 

Bouckville 

Solsville 

Oriskany Falls.. . 

Deansville 

.Franklin Iron Works. 

Clinton , 

New Harrford 

.. ..Canal Branch 

Columbia St. .. 

Utica 



9 50 
9 45 
9 35 
9 30 
9 24 
9 14 

Q 03 
85a 

8 48 
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5 as 

5 06 
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10 35 Tx 58 
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XI 24 
XX XO 
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10 37 
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/Imton... 

.Rirkland L've 

..Clark's Mills " 

.Westmoreland ** 
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Rome " 
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7 22 

7 IX 
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A. it. 



4 55 
4 45 

4 35 
4 27 

4 »8i 

4 10 
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P. M. I 



A. M. P. M. 



CLINTON SPECIAL Leaves Utica at x:oo 
Returning, leaves Clinton for Utica at 1:45 p. m. 



p. M. for Clintcm, stopinng at all stations. 
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WALLACE B. WILCOX, 

V/Q^tcbe5, piQ.n7or7d5 a^pd Ieu3€lpy, 

STATIONERY I^NO ENQRAVINQ DEPl^RTMCNT. 



CommenceniBnt Invitations, Visiting Cards, Society Paper 
Stamped to Drder. 

30 Gene&ee Street, - UTICA, N. Y. 

MCKAWANNA @OAL 

Keeps constantly on hand the Different Sizes ot the Celebrated 

LACKAWANNA COAL 

DELAWARE AND DIIDSON CANAL CO. 



All kinds of Coal at the Lowesi Market "Rates 


at his Yard on 




\ Colle8:e Street, ^ Clinton. N. Y. 


\ 


COAL i 


TO ^ BE M PAID K FOR ♦ WHEX ♦ 


ORDERED, 



IF YOU WANT A 

Good, Clean Sbave, Fashionable Hair Gut, 

HOT OR COIiB BATH, 

GO TO 

JOHlSr KEEFEL'S, 

Turnock Block, West Park Row, (Up Stairs,) CLINTON, N. Y. 
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Hamilton College, 

ClillVTOlV, Olf EIBA CO., N. T., 

SEVENTY-EIGHTH YEAR. OPENED SEPTEMBER 79, t88g. 

With Faculty Enlarged and New Attractions for Students, 



INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN 
Moral, and IntelUctual Philosophy, Theordical and Applied Chemistry, Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy, Municipal and Constitutional Law^ Political Economy, His- 
tory, Geology, Astronomy, Physics, Mathematics, Navigation, 
Surveying, Elocution^ Rhetofic, Logic, Ancient and 
Modem LiteraturCt Greek and Latin, 
German and French, 

Fourteen Prize Competitlous £aeh Year. 



SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS for aiding Needy and Worthy Students. 
Special Help to Candidates for the Ministry. 

GRADUATES LOCATED FOR TEACHING. 
Write for a Catalogue to 

REV. HENRY DARLING, D.D., L.L.D., President. 

WILLIAM T. SMITH. 

8 WHOLBSALK AND RETAIL } 

iOOKSDLLDR * /IND * StATIONBR 

LIBRARY AND TEXT HOOKS, STUDENT'S SUPPIJRS, FINK DESKS, 

POCKET BOOKS, ALBUMS, KNIVES. FINE STATIONERY. 

EVERYTHING NEW AND DESIRABLE. 

169 Genesee Street, - - - UTICA, N. Y. 

nr- A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS, Jg^ 

O. J BURNS, 

College Street, - - - - . CLINTON, N. Y. 

Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of 

groGGries and Provisions, Dry goods and Notions, 

Best Brands of Flour, Choice Teas and Coffees, Pure Spices. 

A full line of Canned Goods, Fish, Pork, Hams, Dried Beef, Lard, etc., etc. 
Oranges, Lemons, Figs, all kinds of Fruit in season, Condiments, etc. 

GOODS DELIVERED PROMPTLY FREE OF CHARGE. 
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IfAIAlP from Ohio. Here U» 

VUIBE portnit of Hr.UwTf. 

■ Wi*#fc ^n, of Salem, Ofcto. 

wnn.-* : " W«» at work on m farm for 
'!$'^0 a month ; I now ha»e an mftocy 
>r K. C. AUtu A Co's «Unifn« and pabl^ 
ion« a R d oftun ni«k« Ht^^fiO a daf." 
(Signed) W. li.OABttlsON. 

"wmUm Kliue, HaTTiabonrT P»., 
writ«fl ; "1 have never known 
L ati>'t)iinir ta jiflt like jour albam. 
1 VcAtt-rdiiy I look orfk-r* enough to 
I ,my nic over WaS.' W. J. El- , 
lrn'>re, Bon (for. Me., write*; "I | 
|takr an onlfr for vour album at 
iHo»l «very tiouae I vUit, My J 

profit U oftfn a« muchaa 0SO 

pfor a single daj'i work." | 

^ ^Othen are doing quite a» well; ' 

A-e have not »pace to give ex- ' 

NractJi fri>m their leitera. Every 

nrho takes hold of this grand bualneas pilei uu grand proRta. 

Shall we start YOU in thin business, 

reader? Write toua and learn all about it for youraeir. We 
arcBtartiiig many, we will start you if you don't delay until 
anotbergets ahrad of you in ,vour pan of ihe country. If you 
take hold you will be able to pick up gold fa^t. OiT-Read — 
On account of a forced manufarturer's sale 1 3&I>,4MM> ten 
fliollur I*h4»tOKruph Alhuin* art* to Iwftold to the 
peo|«le for 9d each. Hound in Uovnl Crimson Milk Velvet 
rlusli.C'haniiinglv decorated insiden. Ilnnditomest albums inlhe 
world. Largest 8»2e. Greatest ba^1nlln^ ever known. Agents 
wanted. Liberal t.-rmt. Uig money for ngente. Any one etn 
iMcome a SMLeiK?.ful agent. Sells itM-lf on tigfat~ little or no 
talking neeciMMiry. Wherever shown, every one wants to pur- 
chase. Agi'Qtit take lUousands of orders with rapidity never 
before known, dreat profits await every worker. Agents are 
making fortuneii. I^dicamake as mueh as men. You, reader, 
can do aa well as any one. Full information and terms free, 
to those who write for tame, with particulars and terms for our 
Family Bibles, Uooks and PeriodicaJs. After you know all, 
ftbonldyoa conclude to go no farther, why no harm is done. 

Address K. C. ALLEN 4 CO., AUUtsTA, MaIKR. 





E 

Dteelpens [ I 

AfettieBestJ e 

They possc&% thr essential qualities of 

Durability, Evennessof 
Point&\\' r1:manship. 

They are unsurpassed for cor- 
respondents and schools. Sam- 
ples sent to teachers on appli- 
cation. Mention this paper. 
Ivison, Blakeman & Co., 
753 & 755 Broadway, New York, 



THE UGHT RUNNIHS 




SEWIMG MACHINE 




THE 

LADIES' 

FAVORITE. 



THE ONLY SEWING MACHIHE ^ 

L . THAT GIVES . J 



PERFECT SATmCTION 



NEiniOME SEWING MACHINE aORANCE.MASS.! 

CHICAQO -28 UNION SQUARLNX DALLAS; H 
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-^ IP- j^. "FT AT=^T, j^- 

CLOTHIER, 

ClilJVTOIV HOUSE BliOCK, ciiinrTOur, 

Has in stock a good line of Clothing of all descriptions, tastefully cut, good 
Trimmings and well made. 

Fine Custom Clothing Made to Order When Desired. 

Our Prices are Low and Terms Cash. 



Xj. T. HmrBB-i^KID, 




College Street Livery. 




r 



DOUBLE AND SINGLE RIGS 

AT REASONABLE PRICES. 



OPEN AT ALL HOURS, DAY OR NIGHT. 

COLLEGE STORE, 

BY 

+ -^ MRS. KELLY, 1^ + 

HAS A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 

(^igars, (Cigarettes # ^o^^^^o- 

FINEST STOCK OF CONFECTIONERY IN TOWN. 

The best place in the world for a good Lemonade. 

F.J. BOOT & BROS., 

OPERA HOUSE BLOCK. CLINTON N Y 



Choice Coufeetlonery, Clgani, Tobacco, etc. 

tized by Google 
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Cottage Seminapy, 

oXii3srro3sr, it. t. 

Long and Favorably Kno^wn under the management of 

^ HISS^CHIPHAN. 1^ 



A GOOD HOME WITH THOROUGH CULTURE. 



Primary, Preparatory and Collegiate Courses for Young Ladies. 

Rev. C. W. HAWLET, A. Mm PrinisipaL 

RELIABLE 1^ CLOTHING, 

-^ Ready-Made and Custom. 1^- 

MEN'S, + YOUTHS' + and * BOYS'. 

STYLE, ITT and QUALITT OUARAIITEED 

T. SOLOMON GRIFFITHS & CO.'S, 

THE LEADING CLOTHIERS. 
No. 64 Genesee Street, -.- UTICA, N. Y. 

-ISAAC DAWES, -^ 

DEALER IN 

Tbe Latest Styles of Boots aijd Shoes, 

RUBBER GOODS, ETC. 

Custom Work a Specialty, -:- Ives Block, College Street, 
BEST GOODS AND LOWEST PRICES. 

M. TURNOCK, 

BUBIilL DIBICTOB, 

WEST PARK ROW, CLINTON, N. Y. 



Kbairs, Koucbes, Spring Beds. Mattresses, &g. 

Cy Boys, when you want Repairs or New Furniture for your Rooms eive 
MR. TURNOCK a call. 
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Gllnton Gpammap School, 

CLINTON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. 

^ FOR TOUNO MEN AND BOYS. ^ 

(military drill daily.) 

//AS TWO COURSES OF STUDY, VIZ.: 

CLASSICAL — Four Years — which comprises the Latin and Greek Classic^., 

with such other studies as are requisite to prepare young men for College. 

COMMERCIAL— Four Years — in which the studies considered essential to 

a thorough Business Education are pursued. 

EXPENSES. 

Board and Tuition — Including fire, lights and washing(i2 pieces per week). .$300 

Day Pupils — Payable cjuarterly in advance, per annum 40 

Extras — Music, including instruction : 

Vocal .*. 50 

Instrumental 50 

Use of Piano 10 

German and French, each 18 

Oil Painting 40 

Object Drawing 30 

Pew Rent 5 

Class instruction in Vocal Music and Drawing is given without extra charge. 
Payment is required for each term in advance. No deduction will ]»e made 
for absence except in case of protracted illness, when the loss will Le !»hared 
with the patron. 

Each pupil is expected to furnish his own towels and table napkins. 
These terms Mrili be adhered to in all cases in which there is not a special con- 
tract. 

Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A. M., Principal. 

BANQUETS, # PARTIES. ^^ COLLATIONS, 

FURNISHED AND SERVED WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION. 

W HITeI * C ATERER 

-*l HAKILTOD COLLEeB. 1^ 

COLLEGE HILL, CLINTON, N. Y. 

FURNISHER OP ZlAil REUNION SPREADS AND X06IETT BANQUETS. 

FIRST CLASS CIGARS ALWAYS ON HAND. 



iVlcrchant bailor, 

93 Genesee Street, - UTICA, N. T. 



PRICES AS LOW AS CONSISTENT WITH THE BEST WORK- 
MAN SHIP ONI Y. 
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Importers and Wholesale and Retiul Dealers in 
Useful and Ornamental 

pottery apd (Jlassu/ar^, 



FROM ALL COUNTRIES. 



Every variety of LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS a Specialty. 

filUTer Plated Ware, Cutlery, Ae., 

At Manufacturers' Prices. Hoteb aod Societies supplied with Outfits at 
Special Prices, 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

WEDDING AND HOLIDAY PKESENTS. 

Haviland's China in Extra Choice Quality for Decorating. 
Prices furnished on application and correspondence solicited. 

SHERWOOD & GOLDEN, 

126 G-anasBB St., UTICA, N. Y. 

MABBLE BLOCK 

PAPER AND STATIONERY HODSE, 

The Largest Establishment of the kind in Central New York. 

BLANK BOOKS, ALBUMS, DIARIES, WALLETS, 

GOLD ♦PENS. ♦ FANCY ♦ GOODS, ♦ FANCY ♦ PAPERS, ♦ &C. 

ROWLEY & HORTON, 

56 Genesee Street, UTICA, N. IT. 

Nevy^ell, Rovs^e & Rathbun, 

-3« 111 Ghezxeeee St., TXtd-oeb, IT. "ST., »e- 

— JOBBERS AND RETAILERS, — 
KEEP THE BEST GOODS IN EACH DEPARTMENT OF 
WALL PAPER, 
Ceiling Decorations, Holiday Goods, 

Window Shades, Brushes, Dusters, 

Artists* Materials, Cord, Twine, 
Paintings, Engravings, Weather Strips, 
Etchings, Mirrors, Frames and Stretchers to Order, 
Hand Glasses, Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil, 
Mixed Paints, Turpentine, 

ALL PAINTERS* AND PAPER HANGERS' SUPPLIES. 
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WALL PAPER. 

-^ ARTISTIC WORSlMAJSrSHlP 1^ 

AT VERY ECONOMICAL PRICES. 



{doaSes + gai^en * on * (Jontraet. 



TDEATi FURNITITRE CO., 

TT HI K-BTTIVrBTR, ^N*. "ST. 

JOHN McGARTY, 

EMPORIUM FOR 

^oqts,5boe5 1 f^ubbep Qoods. 

SOLE AGENT 

roR QOObYEAR Qloye Rubber Qoobi. 



^ CUSTOM WORK A SPECIALTY. ^ 



Itei>a>lx*l r\ g IDozxe, XTeoLtl^, X*x*ozx3LX>tl7' ei^<X CQxeax>l3r. 



H. J .ALLEN & SON, 



DEALERS IN — 



Lamps, Stoves, Tinware, 
Lead and Iron Pipe and Fittings. 



ALL KINDS OF HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 



TINNING, PLUMBING, STEAM AND GAS FITTING, 

STOVE AND FURNACE REPAIRING. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 



ETTvrmDR &D AivrFiisriD^ 



MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 



CHEMICALS AND CHIICAL APPARATUS, 

205, 207, 209 AND 21 1 THIRD AVENUE, 

Cor. of 18th street, 

Sole Agents for the United States for 

C. Schleicher & Schuell's Chemically Pure and Common Filter Paper. 
Doctor C. Scheibler's Saccharometers (Polariscopes). H. Trommsdorff's 
Chemicals. E. March's Sons Chemical Stone Ware. J. Kavalier's Bohe- 
mian Glassware. G. Kern & Sons Balances and Weights, Le Brun, F. Des- 
MONTis & Co.'s Chemically Pure Hammered Platina. H. Fleitmann's Patent 
Wrought Nickelware. Greiner & Friedrich's German Glass Goods. 

DR. A. N. PRIEST & SON, 



* * BBKTISTHY^ * * 



o o 236 Genesee Street, UTICA, N. Y. 



^ o j^. IT- FltTTRS'T, o (^ 

Specialist in Operative Dentistry. 

000 JAIVrFfSS .A.. PIRZSSS'P, 000 

Specialist in Prosthetic Dentistry, Artificial Teeth and Plates, Regulating Teeth, &c 



HENRY MARTIN,^ 

AGENT FOR 

We have all our Hats hand-made, of best material, and trimmed in a superior 
manner. * ' Correct S tyles. ' * 



FINE SILK, SCOTCH GINGHAMS AND ALPACA UMBRELUS. 

MA.RT1N, Tfie Matter, 
104 Genesee St., UTICA, N. T. 
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: DEALER IN : 

PURE CONFECTIONERY, FRUITS, NUTS, 

FANCY CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 

OYSTERS. CLAMS, FINE BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

Pictures, Plctare Frames, Boolu, Albums, ete«, 

SHERMAN BLOCK, CLINTON, N Y, 

^iGEO.E.WHEELHOUSE,^ 

: MANUFACTURING : 

JEWELER AND DIAMOND SETTER, 

Manufactures to order all kinds of Society Pins, Badges, Medals, &c. Also 
repairs fine Jewelry, Watches, or furnishes stones on short notice, at 

3B GeneSBB St., [Up one Flight Stairs] UTICA, N. Y 

-^ SBIEIRIVr A 3Sr, !^ 



MANUFACTURER OK THE 

(Joneaive YoK^ §Piirfe, 

42 CteneaMN» Street -:• UTICA, BT. T. 

WALTER C. NORT H, * * 

56 Genesee Street, 
TJTIC.A., IT. TT. 

First Class fVofJk in Photography at ModtraU Pf ices /at the Best Finish. 
Call and See Us, 



- Special Rates for Class Pictures. 
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AU.BURN, N. Y. 

CULTIVATION in self-reliant methods of Study, and in the habit of ap- 
propriate and effective Expression, are results especially aimed at in this 
Seminary. 

Students rooming in Morgan Hall have each a room and bedroom, both 
comfortably furnished. Expenses are light, with aid for those who need it. 

The term is from the first Wednesday of September to the Thursday after 
the first Sabbath in May, with a recess at Christmas, 

Send for a Catalogue. 
SCHO OL BOOKS. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

ALFRED J. PURVIS, 



BOOK BINDER 



-AJSnD « BIL.AIT:g ♦ B00:K + IVr a TTXJF.A.C1TJmEDie. 



Special Ruling to Order. Blank Books, Photograph Albums, Writing Pap6r, Law 
Blanks, Pens, Pencils, Ink, Pocket Books, etc., at Wholesale and Retail. 



8AL£8/fOOM AMD STORE, 187 GENE8EE ST.A IIT IP A hi V 

FACTORY, 181 Genesee St., ) U I lUM, 111. T . 



CHARLES m. BKOADBmT & ^0., 



1 

28 AND 30 GENESEE STREET, UTICA, N. Y. (UP stairs.) 



Collie Pins, Class Kings, Badges, &*c. Repairing a Specialty. 

i. Sc. ®OWD'S ^D/ILTH SXDRGISER. 

FOR BRAIN-WORKERS AND SEDENTARY PEOPLE : 

Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths: the Athlete or Invalid. A com- 
plete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, durable, ccmprehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
physicans, lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using it. 
Send for Illustrated Circular, Forty Engravings; no charge. 

Prof. D.« L. DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vocal Culture, 
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^Houghton Seminary, 

■^ FOR -Cr YOUNG ^ LADIES, 1^- 
■^ CLINTON, N. Y., i*^ 

Offers Unsurpassed Advantages for Four Courses in Languages, Science, Music and An. 

These Courses are attractive to graduates of Hjgn Schools, who desire to 

study one or two years and receive the diploma of Houghton. 

Beautiful Grounds, Pure, Healthful Influences, Refined Associations, a Fine Library, Large 

Rooms, heated with steam and lighted with ns, a Good Table, are 

considered the reasonable demands of patrons. 

For Catalogue or Record^ address 

A. G. Benedict, A. M. 



AR^DR AN D^ i[/?IRD RESSER. 

41414^*414141 4t4i4i4i4t4t4i 

..»» (College §treet, Qlinton, {4. Y- «*'• 



-^ H. C. FABER ^ 

Has the finest line of 

TRUNKS, TRAVELING BAGS, 

And all other articles for travelers' use. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 

THE ariCA RAWHIDE COnBlNATION TKaNK. 

THE LIGHTEST AND MOST DURABLE IN THE MARKET. 

27 Oenesee St., ITTICA, N. T. 

BOOTS^SHOES 

-^ HADE TO ORDER. 1^ 

Low Prices and First Class Work. 
Watson Block, CLINTON, N. Y. 
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J. M. BRAINERD, 




Artist 





Photografjher. 



STTiniO: ROME, JST. IT. 



Offers his services to the Students of Hamilton College. 

His work is acknowledged Unrivaled for Style, Artistic Hand- 
ling and Finish. 

Gorrespondenoe Solioited, 

J. M. BRAINERD., , 

Y • 
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BROWN, 





apner, 



16 and 17 Nortli Pearl Street, 

A T.T=t A "NT, IT. T. 



PHOTOGRAPHaR TO CLASS OF '89, 



"Fra.-m xl'bojZL Oolleg©, 

ALSO TO GRADUATING CLASSKS OF 

57. AGNES SCHOOL, 

ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY, ' 
ALBANY HIGH SCHOOL, 

NORMAL SCHOOL, 

COLLEGE OF HA RMACY, 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

AND LA W SCHOOL. 



CXDT.T.TnQ-B ^WOXUSI gOU Ol ' J, ' HIJ,) , 
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Whenever you want a Single or Double Rig call at 

Robinson's * College * Street * Livery, 

Where you will find the best Horses and most stylbh Rigs, 

HACKS, COUPEib, PHAETONS, Ac. 

Oh Hand at ALL HOURS, Day or Night. 



TERAIS REASONABLE. -0:6- GIVE US A CALL. 

WILLIAM ROBINSON, Proprietor. 




WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED 

WI TH OR WITHOUT PATENT IND EX. 

IT IS TH£ ST AMD ARD 

Aatl&orlty in 

The GoTenuneiit PrintlBg Offloe, 

and with the 

United States Snpreme OonrL 

Recommended by the 

StiteSvpfs Sehools of 30 Stiioe. 

and by 

Orer Fifty College Prestdenti. 

For supplying Schools, 

EYory State Porehase 

has been of Webster. 

The London Timea of Eagland, 

Says: It is the best Dictionary of tha 
language. 

Hon. Geo. Banoroft, theHiitorlan, 

Says : It is superior to all others. 

Toronto Globe, Canada, lays: 

Its place is in the Tery highest rank. 
Similar testimonials hare been giren 
by hundreds of the best American and 
European Scholars. GET THE BEST. 



'Besides many other valuable features, itcomprises 

k Dictionary of the Language 

oontaining 118,M)0 Words and 3000 EngisrlDga, 

A Dictionary of Biography 

giTing facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 

A Dictionary of Geography 

locating and briefly describing 26,000 Places, 

A Dictionary of Fiction 

found only In Webster's Unabridged, 

All in One Book. 

"Webster excels in STNONTMS which are appro- 
priately foand in the body of the work. 

It is an inraluable companion In every School, 
and at every Fireside. 



The work now has 8000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustrations than found in 

any other American Dictionary. Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet free. 

PnbUshed by O. A C. MERBIAM A CO.» Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 



Prof. Loisette's 

MEMORY 

DISCOVERY AND TRAININO METHOD 

In spite of adulterated imiutions which miss the 
theuiy, and practical resalta of the Oriffinal, in spite of 
the crosse si mi s rep wen t at ions by enTious woald4>e 
eompetitora, and in spite of ' 'base attempts to rob" him 
of tbs fmit of his laboiB,(aU of which dein'>n8tTat« the 
aodoabted saperiori^ and popularity of his taachhic). 
Prof. Loisette's Art of Nerer Foni»ttin« is reoocnised 
loHlajr in both Hemispheres as marking an Epoch in 
"' —fOoltare. HisProcpeotos (sent poet free) aivas 
' people in all parts of the ^lobe who hare aot> 
Ml bis System b/ correspondsnoA, showinc 
Item is used omv yBhiU htitxg ttfudfed, nM 
T-inwruii: that any book eon be Uamtd in a iringU 
^ina,mind-%oanderingeur«d^^e. For Prospnctos^ 
IS and Tsstimonials address 
' A. I<OI8BTTB« 887 Fifth Areaae, N.T 
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YPE WRITeJTV 

C| R win buy the ODELL TYPE WRITER. Wvnuited to do as food work as any$ioo> 
9 I w machine. It combinct simplicity with durability— spbbd, kasb op opbkation— 
we«^ longer without cost of repairs than any other machine, has no ink ribbon to bother the 



operator. It is neat, substantial, nickel i^ted— perfect, and adspted to all kinds of type writioK. 
Like a printing press, it produces Sharp, Clean, Legible Manuscripts. Two to ten copies can be: 
Ottde at one wnting. Editors, lawyers, ministers, bankers, merchants, manufacturers, business 
men, etc., can not nmke a better investment for $15. Any intelligent person in a week can b«- 
oome a good opbkator, or a rapid onb in two months. 

€ I nnn oAS^ed any operator who can do better work with a Type Writer than that pro-> 
^ I . VW duced by the OlDELL. 

^jST* Reliable Agenu and Salesmen Wanted. Special (ndncemenu to Dealers. For Pamphlet » 
giYmg endorsements, &c., address the 

ODELL TYPE WRITER CQ., - The Rookery. Chicago. Ills. 



S. lEI. DSdIaiC IDo-ixga»1 1 j 



DENTIST, 



OFFICE IN BLAKE BLOCK, 
COLLEGE ST., 



• ( - - - CU/VTO/i/. H. Y. 



Oas or Ether Administered in the Extraction of Teeth. 

AND 

JJ'I K,RT-OT.AigS BA K Wti'ST, 
Opposite Stone Church. .... CLINTON, N. Y., 

John F. Colvin, Prop. 

Rolls, Breads, Cakes and Pastries Al>vays in Stock. 

Also a Compute Line of CkiAce Candies and Nuis, 



CALL AND BE SATISFIED. 
ZCra 4c 0»-HlA-M- 4c ZXT ^ BZLAJ301IT. 

J. L. EARLL. F. H. LATIMORE. 

HOUSEHOLD ART ROOMS, 

173 GENESEE STREET, UTICA, (UP STAIRS). 

EXPERT UPHOLSTERERS AND DECORATORS, 

Make from Special Designs 

DRAPERIES, PORTIERES, UPHOLSTERED AND CABINET 

FURNITURE, ORNAMENTAL WOOD, METAL 

AND GLASS WORK. 

Their coUectioa of Wall Papbks embraces the most eflective productioas of AmericaB and 
foreign manufacturers, while the most recent ideas of ceiling decoration are expressed in their 
original sketches. With the working detaib under the personal direction of P. H. LATtMORB, 
9h«y invite orders for the decoratica of single rooms or entire houses. 
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